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Dear S1a,—As there appears to be a revived zeal for commentatorship on 
Shakspeare, I may be perhaps allowed to roll my tub among the rest ; and the 
first service I wish to perform is to rid, or at least to give some reasons for ridding, 
all future editors of a superfluous swelling in the shape of Dr. Farmer's Essay 
on the Learning of Shakspeare, which has long been a regular encumbrance on 
the variorum editions. In the subjoined letter, if you will be so good as to print 
it, your readers, who I hope are in number equal to the whole reading public 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and the Colonies, 


— From sunny Indus to the Pole,— 


will find my reasons for not thinking highly of the Master of Emmanuel, or his 
Shakspearian labours. The. critical clique to which he belonged was peculiarly 
absurd ; and we have only to cast a glance upon his face, as preserved in an en- 
graving by Harding, to see that the feeble smirk of fat-headed and scornful block- 
headism self-satisfied, with that peddling pedantry of the smallest order, which 
entitled its possessor to look down with patronizing pity on the loftiest genius, is its 
prevailing feature. Perhaps somebody may think it worth while to contradict this 
assertion by a host of collegiate opinions in his favour, backed by a list of super- 
lative panegyrics on his learning, and excellence of wisdom and wit, culled from 
various quarters ; and I shall not dispute their justice, or undervalue their merit. 
Iam only dealing with the Essay before me ; and with his picture, as I find it in the 
splendid Cracherode copy of Steevens (a presentation one) in the British Museum. 
Let me ask the favour of a couple of dozen lines before I close my note ; 
and they are intended to say that Charles Knight’s Shakspeare (or as he thinks 
proper, “after much consideration,” to spell the word Shakspere—he might 
as well spell his own name Night) is, in its conception and management, 
one of the most valuable presents made, not merely to Shakspearian, but to 
general antiquarian literature. I know that there are many more famous, 
elaborate, deeply pondered, and technical repertories of antiquarian lore. I 
know also that there have been criticisms of highe pretence, and, in some 
instances, of far higher genius, upon these illustrious dramas, than what we have 
in the brief notes which he is publishing ; but taking the combination of graphic 
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exhibition by admirably executed woodcuts (in most cases, worth a wagonload 
of comment) of objects now to be traced by poring research, but so familiar as 
to be made matter of trite allusion in the days of Elizabeth, with fairly-digested 
and well-condensed scholia, meeting all the ordinary difficulties, and explaining 
the ordinary puzzles of the sadly mangled text, 1 do not know where to find a 
book in which poetry is so aided by antiquarian knowledge and pictorial skill. 
All this, however, will not allow me to say that the text still does not want a 
revision much more searchinely careful than that which Hemmings and Condell 
gave it, or that with which the successors of these gentlemen have been satisfied. 
Permit me to subscribe myself, with great respect, 
Dear Mr. Yorker, 
faithfully yours, 
Wittram Maciyn. 
[It gives us great pleasure to print Dr. Maginn’s letter; but we are not 
answerable for any of its statements or arguments. 


We must divide his com- 
munication into two parts. ‘ Let us ask the favour,” to use his own phrase, 


of saying that Tyas’s Illustrated Shakspcare is a highly creditable publication, 
containing occasionally excellent observations, handsomely illustrated, and what 
in those days ought be not forgotten, when “ Exchequer-bills are such a price,” 
as the song says, marvellously cheap.—O. Y.] 


DR. FARMER'S ESSAY ON TITE LEARNING OF SIAKSPEARE 
CONSIDERED. 


BY WILLIAM MAGINN, ESQ., LL.D. 


I nave always considered Dr. Far- 
mer’s “ celebrated Essay,” as Steevens 
calls it, on the learning of Shakspeare, 
as a piece of pedantic impertinence, 
not paralleled in literature. The 
very style and manner in which this 
third or fourth-rate scholar, undistin- 
guished by any work of reputation 
whatever, speaks of “ the old bard,” 
as he usually entitles Shakspeare, are 
as disgusting as the smirking com- 
placency with which he regards his 
own petty labours. The rage of 
parallelisms,” he says in his preface, 
“is almost over; and, in truth, nothing 
can be more absurd. Tuts was stolen 
from one classic, THAT from another; 
and, had I not stepped in to his rescue, 
poor Shakspeare had been stripped as 
naked of ornament as when he first 
held horses at the door of the play- 
house.” His having ever held horses 
at the door of the playhouse is an idle 
fiction, which the slightest consideration 
bestowed on the career of his fortunes 
in London would suffice to dispel; 
but it is introduced here to serve the 
purpose of suggesting to Farmer's 
readers that the original condition of 
Shakspeare was menial, and therefore 
that it is improbable he had reecived 


an education fitting him to acquire a 
knowledge of ancient or foreign learn- 
ing. 

“Tlad Inot come to his rescue,” says 
Dr. Farmer, “ poor Shakspeare would 
have been stripped bare,” &e. Passing 
the insolence and self-conceit of this 
assertion, may we not ask from whom 
was Shakspeare to be rescued? From 
some zealous commentators, it appears, 
who indulged in a rage for collecting 
parallelisms, i.e. passages in the clas- 
sical authors, in which they thought 
they found resemblances to passages in 
Shakspeare. In this task they some- 
times were fanciful, and saw likenesses 
where none existed, but not one of them 
accused Shakspeare of theft. There is 
a vast difference between a thief and 
an imitator. Who has ever accused 
Milton or Virgil of stealing from 
Homer? Who is so insane as to think 
that Paradise Lost or the A:neid stand 
in need of “a rescue” from the an- 
notators who point out the passages of 
the Iliad, or other poems, from which 
many of the most beautiful and majestic 
ornaments of the more modern great 
epics are derived? Nobody, of the 
most common sense, can imagine that 
illustrations of this kind strip the poets 
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naked, or call for the assistance of such 
rescuers as Farmer. 

Elsewhere he says,— 

“* These critics” (those who maintain 
Shakspeare’s claims on learning), “ and 
many others, their coadjutors, have sup- 
posed themselves able to trace Shak- 
speare in the writings of the ancients, and 
have sometimes persuaded us of their 
own learning, whatever became of their 
author’s. Jl lagiarisms have been dis. 
covered in every natural description, and 
every moral sentiment. Indeed, by the 
kind assistance of the various Excerpta, 
Sententie, and Flores, this business may 
be effected with very little expense of 
time or sagacity ; as Addison hath de- 
monstrated in his comment on Chevy 
Chase, and Wagstaff on Tom Thumb ; and 
I myself will engage to give you quota- 
tions from the elder English writers (for, 
to own the truth, I was once idle enough 
to collect such), which shall carry with 
them at least an equal degree of similarity. 
But there can be no occasion of wasting 
any future time in this department: the 
world is now in possession of marks of 
imitation.” 


No doubt the world does possess the 
work, and equally is it doubtless that 
the world has totally forgotten the boon. 
A more worthless piece of trumpery cri- 
ticism, empty parade, and shallow read- 
ing, does not exist than this extolled 
composition of Bp. Hurd, and therefore 
it is justly entitled to the laboriously fine 
compliment here paid it by Farmer (a). 

It would, indeed, be wandering far 
away from the question which I intend 
to discuss, if [ were to enter upon the 
distinction between imitation and pla- 
giarism, or attempt to define the line 
at which one begins and the other 
ends; but it is not going out of the 
way to pronounce the sentences just 
quoted very absurd. LEvcerpta, Sen- 
tentie, Flores, will give but little 
assistance in tracing out imitations ; 
for these compilations are in general 
nothing more than collections of com- 
monplaces, which suggest themselves 
to reflective or poetic minds in all 
ages and countries pretty much in the 
same manner. We must adopt a very 
different course of reading if we wish 
to shew, from the peculiarities of thought 
or expression which are to be found 
in one poet, whether he has or has not 
suggested the phrase or the idea to a 
successor. When this is judiciously 
done, it reflects honour on the taste 
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and the reading of the critic. If the 
execution of such task be ridiculous, as 
sometimes it will be, the ridicule surely 
ought to attach to the commentator, not 
to the author. Shakspeare is not to be 
esteemed unlearned, because Upton has 
sometimes been preposterous ; and yet 
that is the argument which runs through- 
out this “celebrated Essay.” 

Addison’s critique on Chevy Chase, 
whether intended as jest or earnest, is 
in neither department very successful. 
The ballad poetry of England was, 
in his time, matter of mock to “ the 
town,” the sparkish Templar, the wits 
of the coffeehouses, and the men of 
mode; aud those who, like Thomas 
Hearne, applied themselves to the 
antiquities of English literature, were 
especial butts of scorn. Addison, 
deeply imbued with this spirit, deter- 
mined to be patronising at the expense of 
the old ballad ; but not being altogether 
delivered over to the demon of goiit, he 
could not refrain from expressing, now 
and then, genuine admiration of the 
picturesque touches in Chevy Chase, 
for some of which he found resem- 
blances in the battle-poems of an- 
tiquity. ‘Those resemblances are, in 
fact, unavoidable; for the poetic in- 
cidents of war, either in action or 
passion, are so few and so prominently 
striking, that they must occur to every 
poet, particularly to those who live 
among the scenes of which they sing : 
but, on the whole, so little was Addison 
qualified to perform the task of judging 
of the merits of the subject he selected 
for his criticism, that he took as his 
text, not the real Chevy Chase of Richard 
Sheale, in the time of Henry VE.— that 
which stirred the heart of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney as with a trumpet—but a modern 
rifaccimento, made, in all probability, 
not fifty years before Addison was born, 
in every respect miserably inferior to 
the original, and in which are to be 
found these passages and expressions 
which excite the merriment of the 
jocular. He could not have bestowed 
much attention on our ballad lore, and, 
consequently, not critically known any 
thing of its spirit; for if he had, he 
might have found, as well as Hearne, 
that the true ballad was “ The Persé 
owt of Northumberlande.” 

As for Wagstaff’s Tom Thumb, that 
is an avowed joke upon Addison’s 
critique on Chevy Chase, and in many 
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parts amusingly executed, to the dis- 
comfiture of the Spectator. It is full 
of the then fashionable fooleries about 
Bentley; and the author, being a me- 
dical man, could not avoid having a 
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larity of imitation insinuated by Farmer 
might be understood. 

But these are not cases in point: 
nor would Farmer's own collection of 
passages, in which the writers of anti- 


fling at brother-doctors: it is now 
hardly remembered.* If, instead of 
quizzing Addison for his critique on 
Chevy Chase, and selecting the old 
ballad of Tom Thumb as his theme, 
the facetious physician could have 
made the Jom Thumb of Fielding, 
familiarised to us in Kane O’Hara’s 
version, the object of his comment, 
then, as that renowned drama was 
originally written as a parody on 
the favourite tragedies of the day, it 
would be easy seriously to trace the 
remote original of the parodist in the 
direct original of the burlesqued tra- 
gedian. If we could prove, for in- 
stance, that Thomson was indebted to 
any prior dramatist for 


‘** O Sophonisba! Sophonisba, O !” 


quity might be supposed to supply re- 
semblances to what we find in English 
writers, affect the question in the least 
degree ; for if by these writers he 
means Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate, Sur- 
rey, Wyatt, Skelton, &c., they were 
all men of extensive reading in various 
languages, and had ample knowledge 
of preceding authors, and sufficient 
access for the purpose of borrowing, or 
imitating, or stealing, if they pleased. 
In making his collection, though Far- 
mer designates it idleness, he miglit 
have been profitably employed ; for lie 
was a man of extensive and desultory 
reading, with the advantage of having 
a great library at his service, being 
the principal librarian of the University 
of Cambridge ;—he was idly employed, 
indeed, when he took upon himself 
the office of * rescuing” Shakspeare. 
There is, however, in his Essay an 
amusing proof that he was practically 
acquainted with the art of plagiarism. 


that writer might claim the correspond- 
ing exclamation in Tom Thumb :-— 
“OQ Huncamunca! Huncamunca, O !” 


as his original property; and the simi- 


* Ex. gr.— The following Part of this Canto (the old ballad of Tom Thumb) is the 


° . 
Budget ; which is designed by our Author to prove, if it is understood literally, ‘That 


the greatest Men are subject to Misfortunes. But it is thought by Dr. B tly to 
he all Mythology, and to contain the Doctrine of the Transmutation of Metals, aud is 
designed to shew that all Matter is the same, though differently Modified. He tells 
me he intends to publish a distinct Treatise on this Canto; and I don’t question, but 
he’ll manage the Dispute with the same Learning, Conduct, and good Manners, he 
has done others, and as Dr. Salmon uses in his corrections of Dr. Sydenham and the 
Dispensatory. The next Canto is the story of Tom Thumb’s being swallowed by a 
Cow, and his Deliverance out of her, which is treated of at large by Giordano Bruno, 
in his Spaccio de la Bestia trionfante ; which book, though very scarce, yet a certain 
Gentleman, who has it in his possession, has been so obliging as to let every Body 
know where to meet with it. After this you find him carried off by a Raven, aud 
swallowed by a Giant; and ’tis almost the same story as that of Ganimede and 
the Eagle, in Ovid :— 
* Now by a Raven of strength, 
Away poor Tom was borne. 


* Nec mora: percusso mendacibus @re pennis 
Abripit Iliaden.’” 


A Comment upon the History of Tom Thumb. London, 1711. YP. 15. 


There are some pretty fair jokes in pp. 11-15, 18, &c. Wagstaffe did not know 
how near the truth his jest lay, when he attributes the origin of the fable to anti- 
quity as remote as that of the Druids. P.5. The conclusion of his pamphlet is 
amusing now. “ If,” continues my bookseller, ‘ you have a mind that it should 
turn to advantage with treason or heresy, get censured by the parliament or con- 
vocation, and condemned to be burnt by the hands of the common hangman, and you 
can’t fail having a multitude of readers, by the same reason A notorious rogue has 
such a number of followers to the gallows,” p.24. It is now hard to say what is, 
or is not, treason. Heresy is not worth sixpence in the book-market. There is 
no convocation practically existing ; the literary hangman, like the schoolmaster, 
has gone abroad; and as for the censure of parliament, since that assembly has 
been reformed, it would not influence the sale of a copy more or less of a two- 
penny tract, or a five-pound folio. 


Relation of our Hero’s being put into a Pudding, and conveyed away in a Tinker’s 
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Shakspeare, he informs us, came out of 
the hand of Nature, ‘‘ as some one else 
expresses it, like Pallas out of Jove's 
head, at full growth, and mature.” 
Well did he know who this some one 
else was, for he quotes elsewhere “ the 
preface to his” (that some one else’s) 
“elegant translation of Terence.” This 
is to be applauded ; for it is one of the 
best and most approved tricks of the 
plagiary trade to pilfer with an appear- 
ance of candour, which gives the contra- 
bandist all the credit of the appropriated 
passage with those who know not whence 
it comes, leaving him at the same time 
a loophole of retreat when detected, 
by pointing out how he had disclaimed 
its originality. But the some one else, 
who happened to be George Colman the 
elder, was not the kind of person to 
submitin silence ; and, accordingly, in 
the next edition of his Terence, he 
claims his * thunder” as zealously as 
Dennis himself. ‘It is whimsical 
enough,” he observes, “ that this some 
one else, whose expression is here quoted 
to countenance the general notion of 
Shakspeare’s want of literature, should 
be no other than myself. Mr. Farmer 
does not choose to mention where he 
met with the expression of some one else ; 
and some one clse does not choose to 
mention where he dropped it.” This 
is very lofly on the part of Colman. 
I do not know that any one has taken 
the trouble of seeking where he drop- 
ped it, but an anonymous critic 
[ Ed. Variorum, Shakspeare of 1813, 
p- 91, vol. ii.] has shewn us where 
he found it; namely, in Dr. Young’s 
Conjectures on Original Composition. 
* An adult genius comes out of Nature's 
hands, as Pallas out of Jove’s head, 
at full growth, and mature. Shak- 
speare’s genius was of this kind.” It 
is excessively diverting to find Farmer 
pilfering from Colman, and Colman 
claiming the stolen property only to be 
convicted that he had himself stolen it 
from Young. I have noticed this trifle 
principally to illustrate the difference 
between literary imitation and literary 
thieving. ‘To any one acquainted with 
classical mythology, the idea of com- 
paring original genius starting into the 
world at once in full vigour of strength 
and beauty, without the tedious process 
of infant care and culture, to the God- 
dess of Wisdom bursting full armed 
from the brain of Jupiter, might readily 
occur. ‘Pwo people, or two hundred 
and fifty-two people, might think of 
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the same thing ; and yet he who came 
second, or two hundred and fifty- 
second, be as original as the man who 
came first. This would be a case of 
coincidence. Ifa verse-maker had seen 
the sentence of Young, and turned it 
into metre as thus — 


As from the forehead of the Olympian 
king 
Sprang Pallas armed, so full grown 
and mature 
Adult from Nature’s hand does Genius 
spring, 
No tedious hours of nurture to en- 
dure, 


it would be a case of imitation. The 
verse-maker has contributed something 
in the shape of labour, at least, to the 
composition as he exhibits it; if not 
“the vision and the faculty divine,” 
yet “the single, double, and the triple 
rhymes ;” but if we find not merely 
the obvious idea, but the peculiar 
phraseology, as “ coming out of Na- 
ture’s hand ;” as “ Pallas [not Minerva] 
out of Jove’s [not Jupiter's] head ;” 
as “ at full growth and mature;” and 
these phrases applied not to genius in 
general, but to the particular genius 
which was originally designated ; with- 
out any alteration of form, or any 
acknowledgment of the author in 
whom the borrower found it; then it 
is a direct case of literary theft: or, if 
it be more polite so to style it, a case 
of plagiarism. 

Enough of this. The principle of 
Farmer’s Essay is, that because injudi- 
cious commentators thought they found 
in the classics what Shakspeare had not 
found there, the “ old bard ” never could 
have consulted the classivs at all. By 
such a process, the same case could 
be proved against Milton himself. 
P. Hume discovers, for example, that 
amerced in the line,— 


“ Millions of spirits for his fault amerced 
Of heaven,”—( Par, Lost, i. 609.) 


has “ a strange affinity with the Greek 

&usedu, to deprive, to take away,” as 

Ifomer has used it, much to our pur- 

pose, Odyss. viii. 64 : 

'O99aruwv wiv "AMEPZE, 33ev 9 noeicey 
aouony — 


“The muse amerced him of his eyes, 
but gave him the faculty of singing 
sweetly ;” amerced being, in fact, a 
technical word of our law, derived to 
us from the Norman-French amercier. 
Newton is of opinion that, in Comus, 
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Milton, by his use of the word gazed, 


in the line, 


** This nymph that gaz’d upon his cluster- 
ing locks,”—(Comus, v. 54.) 
deduced it from éya%ouas— gaze being 
a Saxon word of old Teutonic root, 
Ge-sean (contentis oculis aspicere, says 
Skinner). [t would be easy to give other 
examples, but let these suffice. Some 


future Farmer may adduce, as a proof of 


the ignorance or folly of those who were 
preposterously determined to prove 
that Milton had read Homer, that they 
found it necessary to press words de- 
rived from our Saxon or Norman an- 
cestors into their service, as coming 
from the Greek, which therefore Milton 
did not understand. Or again, when 
Bentley remarks that 


*« Thrice he assay’d, and thrice, in spite 
of scorn, 
Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth,” 
(Par. Lost, i. 619.) 
is suggested by Ovid’s 
“Ter conata loqui, ter fletibus ora rigabat,” 
(Metam. xi. 419.) 
the doctor has pointed out the wrong 
authority ; because as we find that 
Sackville, in his Induction of the 
Mirror for Magistrates, \ast stanza, 
has 
“ Thryse he began to tell his doleful tale, 
And thryse the sighs did swallow up his 
voice,” 
it must have been not to Ovid, but to 
Sackville, Milton is indebted. Or, 
finally (for it is not worth while to 
waste time on suppositions so ridi- 
culous) when Addison assures us that 
miscreated, embryon, and -other words, 
are coined by Milton, appropriately 
referring to a nonsensical “ discourse 
in Plutarch, which shews us how 
frequently Homer made use of the 
same liberty” [well, indeed, was Plu- 
tarch qualified to judge of ‘the Sontes 
of the language of Homer!]; while, 
on the contrary, we find these words 
common in Spenser, Sylvester, Donne, 
Massinger, Browne, and others, who 
long precede the Paradise Lost: are 


we to come forward to the rescue of 


Milton, and defend him from the 
charge of coining and uttering words 
not duly licensed, because Addison 
happened not to have read or remem- 
bered the translation of Du Bartes, the 
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plays of Massinger, the poems of 
Donne, the British Pastorals, or the 
Faerie Queene? On Farmer's prin- 
ciple, that the author is responsible for 
the ignorance or folly of his critic, all 
this should be. 

lie commences by adducing what 
external testimony he can gather, to 
prove Shakspeare’s want of learning. 
Ilis witnesses are--I take them as he 
sets them down— 

. Ben Jonson's often-quoted line, 
about Shakspeare’s small Latin and 
less Greek ; which Farmer takes care 
to tell us was quoted more than a cen- 
tury before his time-—in 1651—as 
small Latin, and no Greek, by W. 
Towers, in a panegyric on Cartwright ; 
“¢ whether an error or not,” the candid 
critic will not undertake to decide. 

2. Drayton, the countryman and 
acquaintance of Shakspeare, determines 
his excellence by his naturall braine 
only. 

3. Digges, a wit of the town, before 
our poet left the stage, is very strong 
on the point : 


«* Nature only helpt him, for looke thorow 

This whole book,* thou shalt find he doth 
not borow 

One phrase from Greekes, nor Latines 
imitate, 

Nor once from vulgar languages trans- 
late.” 


4. Suckling opposed his easier strain 
to the sweat of the learned Jonson. 

5. Denham assures us that all he 
had was from old mother-wit. 

6. Every body remembers Milton’s 
celebration of his mative wovd-noles 
wild. 

7. Dryden observes, prettily enough, 
that “ he wanted not the spectacles of 
books to read nature.” 

8. The ever-memorable Hales, of 
Eton, had too great a knowledge, both 
of Shakspeare and the ancients, to al- 
low much acquaintance between them ; 
and urged very justly, on the part of 
genius, in opposition to pedantry, that 
“if he had not read the ancients, he 
had not stolen from them ;” and if any 
topic was produced from a poet of an- 
tiquity, he would undertake to shew 
somewhat on the same subject, at least 
as well written by Shakspeare. 

9. Fuller declares positively that his 
learning was very little—nature was 


* The first folio to whieh the poem in which hone lines occur was to have been 


prefixed. 
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all the ar¢ used upon him, as he himsel/, 
if alive, would confess. 

10. Shakspeare has in fact con- 
fessed it, when he apologised for 
his untutored lines to the Earl of 
Southampton. 

11. “ This list of witnesses,” says 
Farmer, triumphantly summing up, 
“might be easily enlarged, but I flatter 
myself I shall stand in no need of such 
evidence.” 

Taking them seriatim, the first is 
the only one worthy of the slightest 
attention. Ben Jonson knew Shak- 
speare intimately, and was in every 
way qualified to offer an opinion on 
his learning. All the silly surmises of 
his hostility or jealousy towards Shak- 
speare, with which Steevens, and other 
critics of the same calibre, cram their 
notes, have been demonstrated to be 
mere trash, undeserving of a moment’s 
notice. Ben had a warm-hearted affec- 
tion, a deeply grateful feeling, and a 
profound admiration for Shakspeare, 
which he displayed during the life and 
after the death of his illustrious friend. 
It is a most unfair and unjust calumny 
on so eminent an ornament of our lite- 
rature, or any literature, as Ben Jonson, 
to assert, or insinuate the contrary. 
Jealousy or envy could have had no 
part in his appreciation of Shakspeare’s 
learning ; and this dictum proves no- 
thing, until we can determine what is 
the quantity of either, which Ben Jonson 
would have characterised as much Latin 
or Greek. So practised and exact a 
scholar would estimate but cheaply any 
thing short ofa very considerable quan- 
tity of both. If Bentley were to speak 
of Farmer, or any other man of similar 
pretensions to classical knowledge, 
it is highly probable the unsparing 
doctor would have said that such peo- 
ple knew nothing at all of either Greek 
or Latin ; and yet the Master of Em- 
manuel must have been tolerably well 
versed in both, even if thus disparaged 
by the Master of Trinity. The criti- 
corum longe maximus would have in- 
tended nothing more, than that scholars 
of inferior grade were not to be com- 
pared with those viri clarissimt alque 
cruditissimi, among whom Bentleius 
doctissimus was himself so eminent. 
In like manner Jonson, in this oft- 
quoted line, only meant to say that 
Shakspeare’s acquirements in the learn- 
ed languages were small in comparison 
with those of professed scholars of scho- 
lastic fame. But surely it is not neces- 
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sary to consider that, because Shak- 
speare was not as erudite as Casaubon, 
he must be set down as totally ignorant? 
In fact, we ought to quote Jonson as an 
authority on the side opposed to that 
espoused by Farmer : for the possession 
of any Greek knowledge at all in the 
days of Elizabeth argues a very respect- 
able knowledge of Latin ; because, at 
that time, it was only through Latin, 
and by means of no small acquaintance 
with its literature, the Greek language 
could be ever so slightly studied. 

2. Drayton’s compliment to Shak- 
speare’s natural brain — 

3. Digges’s assurance that Nature 
only helpt him— 

4. Suckling’s preference of his easier 
strain to the learned sweat of Jonson— 

5. Denham’s assertion, that all he 
had was from old mother-wit — 

6. [I pass Milton for a moment. ] 
Dryden’s pretty remark on the spec- 
tacles of art, ke. — 

7. [I postpone Hales.] Fuller’s po- 
sitive declaration about art and nature, 
&e.: all these intend the one thing, 
that the genius of Shakspeare, his na- 
tural brain, his old mother-wit, is the 
gift which, by fastening him upon the 
thoughts and feelings of mankind, has 
rendered him immortal. Ilad he pos- 
sessed all the learning of the Scaligers, 
would not such acquirements, and the 
fame attendant, have been matters alto- 
gether of no consideration, compared 
with Hamlet, Macbeth, Romeo—any of 
his plays? In these hunted-up opinions, 
all of them hastily thrown out, there runs 
the false and foolish distinction between 
nature and art in works of genius. 
The great masters in any of the ele- 
vating branches of human thought ex- 
cel inferior spirits, as much in the art 
of composition, in critical arrangement 
of detail, in the due keeping of minor 
parts, in exactness as well as in deli- 
cacy of taste, as they do in the grander 
powers that awaken terror or pity, 
amazement or admiration. Sure I am, 
that true criticism would detect more 
material sins against taste and art, the 
favourite topics of the school of goté, 
in any one of the tragedies of Corneille, 
Voltaire, or Racine, great as the ta- 
lents of their authors unquestionably 
were, than hypercriticism could venture 
to point out as such in all the tragedies 
of Shakspeare. Men, however, who are 
full of the idea that there is something 
opposed to each other in poetical art 
and poetical nature, may justly imagine 













































































that, where they see the latter so tran- 
scendant, there is a necessary absence 
of the former. Suckling, for example, 
when he prefers the easier strain of 
Shakspeare to the learned sweat of 
Jonson, implies an opinion that the 
sweat was owing to an abundance of 
learning, and the easiness, therefore, 
to a want of it. He need not have 
looked further than the Comus of his 
own contemporary to find that grace, 
airiness, and elegance, almost rivalling 
the easiest parts of the As you Like It 
of Shakspeare, may abound in a mask 
written by one more learned still than 
Jonson. 

8. What the ever-memorable Hales 
of Eton [who, notwithstanding his epi- 
thet, Farmer says, * is, I fear, almost 
forgotten ;” z.e. in the time of his Essay ; 
in our time he is wholly so] main- 
tained is true enough, but nothing to 
the point. From Shakspeare, passages 
on any given subject can no doubt be 
produced, rivalling the noblest of the 
ancient authors, and surpassing most 
of them ; and he has others peculiar to 
himself, in paths not before trodden. 
How does this prove that he had never 
read the classics? If the prayer of 
Milton to Urania, that she would assist 
him in soaring above the Aonian mount, 
above the flight of Pegasean wing, were 
granted, does it therefore follow that he 
had never visited the mountain of the 
Muses, or fled with the steed of Pagan 
poesy? Or when Lucretius boasts— 
*‘ Avia Pieridum peragro loca, nullius ante 

Trita solo,”—( De Rer. Nat. 1. vi. i.) 


are we to imagine that he never was in 
company with those who travelled with 
the Pierides, and had trodden in their 
habitual paths ? 

9. Milton’s wood-notes wild are, in- 
deed, familiar to every one; but the 
reference to them here proves only that 
Farmer misunderstood what the poet 
meant. The passage in which they 
occur is 
“ Towered cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men, 
* * » o 
And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 
With mask and antique pageantry ; 
Such sights as youthful poet’s dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream. 
Then to the well.trod stage anon, 
If Jonson's learned sock be on, 
Or sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild,”— 
(L’ Allegro, 115-134.) 
i.e., the mirthful man desires to see 
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at court masks, in which Ben Jonson 
excelled, and in the theatre his learned 
comedies. And as the courtly pa- 
geantry summons before him romantic 
visions, then to the stage he goes to 
see those poetic dreams on summer 
eves embodied by the fanciful crea- 
tions of Shakspeare, sweetly singing 
free forest ditties, warbling, without any 
other source of inspiration but the 
sylvan scene around, notes native to 
himself, and equally native to the 
wood — the “ boscaresce inculte avene” 
of Tasso.— Gier. Lib. c. vii. 6. The 
reference in L’Allegro is almost by 
name to Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
and has nothing to do with the general 
question of Shakspeare’s learning. If 
we wished to be critical in Farmer- 
like fashion, we might observe, that 
the title which Milton borrows from 
Love’s Labour's Lost, to apply to the 
poet himself, belongs in the original to 
a character precisely the reverse of be- 
ing unlearned,— 


“This child of fancy, that Armado hight, 

For interim to our studies, shall relate, 

In high-born words, the worth of many 
a knight 

From tawny Spain, lost in the world’s 
debate,” 

(Love’s Labour's Lost, act. i. sc. 1.) 


—one who for himself would prefer to 
use veni, vidi, vici; but, for informa- 
tion of the “ base and obscure vulgar,” 
condescends to “ anatomise” it into 
English (act iv. sc. i.); who is de- 
scribed by Holofernes (act v. sc. 1) 
as too peregrinate,—a racker of ortho- 
graphy, and so forth; and who con- 
cludes the play by a duet (“ When 
daisies pied,” &c.) between Hiems and 
Ver, whom he stoops to inform us to 
be Winter and Spring. 

10. The poet’s own declaration to 
his noble patron, that his lines are 
untutored, is, it seems, a proof of his 
want of learning. With such critics 
we must, indeed, talk by the card. Are 
we to take it for granted that Horace, 
whose boast in his Odes is that, 


‘“‘Exegi monumentum wre perennius,” 

(Od. lib. iii, od. 30.) 
wishes us to believe him at his word, 
when he tells us, in his Satires, I. iv. 42, 
that we are not to consider him a poet? 
that Persius really thought himself a 
“ semipaganus,” prol. ver. 6? that 
Juvenal was in earnest when he classed 
himself with a ridiculous versifier ? 
I take these at random, merely because 
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I happen to have a collection of Latin 
poetry lying before me ; for hundreds 
of other specimens of tuis mock- 
modesty might be collected in every 
literature. Are we to believe Shak- 
speare himself, for example, when he 
makes his chorus tell us, at the end of 
Henry V., that the play which con- 
tains “ O! for a muse of fire !”’—the 
exhortations of Archbishop Chichely, 
—the commonwealth of the bees,— 
Ilenry’s reflections on ceremony,— his 
glorious speeches, urging the attack on 
Ifarfleur, and rousing to the battle of 
St. Crispin’s day,—the chorus descrip- 
tive ofthe eve of Agincourt,—and many 
other passages of poetic thought and 
brilliancy, were written “ with rough, 
and all unable pen,” or suppose with 
the chorus at its beginning, that it was 
dictated by a “ flat, unraised spirit ?” 
We must take these things not merely 
with a grain, but a handful of salt. 
Farmer himself, if he had had the for- 
tune of being elected a bishop, would, 
I venture to say, have thought it an 
extremely harsh construction of the 
text, if the chapter had construed his 
“ Nolo Episcopari” as literally as he 
here construes Shakspeare’s confession 
of his being untutored. 

11. There only remains of the cloud 
of witnesses Farmer’s own testimony 
that the number might easily be en- 
larged. This is a figure of rhetoric of 
which I know not the name; but it is 
of frequent use in courts and parlia- 
ments, when the speaker, having said 
every thing he could think of, con- 
cludes by, “I shall say no more ;” and 
that precisely because he has no more 
to say. Farmer had exhausted every 
authority that he could gather; and 
the sum of his labours is, that Jonson, 
in the pride of his own erudition, 
thought little of the classical attain- 
ments of Shakspeare; that Hales as- 
serted, and truly, that he could find 
parallel passages to the best things in 
the classics in our own poet; that 
Milton admired the wild and native 
forest poetry of Midsummer Night's 
Dream ; and that readers in general, 
who do not take the trouble of critically 
examining the writings they enthusi- 
astically admire, are so struck with 
the original genius of the author, that 
they deem it unnecessary to suppose 
him in any considerable degree in- 
debted to the ordinary aids of learning 
and scholarship. Be it observed, that 
not one of them except Ben Jonson 
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had better opportunities of forming a 
judgment than ourselves. Digyes 
would find himself much puzzled to 
prove, that in the whole folio of the 
plays there is not one phrase imitated 
from Greek and Latin, or a single 
translation. Fuller, who says, that if 
the author were alive he would confess 
his learning to have been little, knew 
scarcely any thing about him, as his 
few trifling, vague, and erroneous anec- 
dotes prove. Denham may assure us 
Shakspeare was indebted merely to 
his old mother-wit; but who assured 
Denham? In fact, the ignorance 
of every thing connected with Shak- 
speare, displayed by wits and critics 
of the days of Charles II., is abso- 
lutely wonderful, and not at all cre- 
ditable to the mob of gentlemen who 
writ with ease. 

A lamer case than Farmer’s, was in 
fact never exhibited, so far as evidence 
is considered. Such, however, was not 
his own opinion; for, having gene- 
rously left some testimony behind, as 
unnecessary, he proceeds to go through 
the various critics and commentators 
who have held different opinions on the 
question. Gildon, whom, of course, 
he insults, because he was insulted in 
the Dunciad ; Sewell; Upton, declare 
absolutely for the learning of Shak- 
speare. Pope thinks there is but little 
ground for the common opinion of his 
want of learning; Theobald is unwil- 
ling to believe him to be so poor a 
scholar as many have laboured to re- 
present him, but will not be too posi- 
tive; Dr. Grey thinks his knowledge 
of Greek and Latin cannot be reason- 
ably called in question ; Dr. Dodd con- 
siders it proved that he was not such a 
novice in learning as some people pre- 
tend ; and Mr. Whalley — But I must 
transcribe this passage from Farmer :— 
“ Mr. Whalley, the ingenious editor of 
Jonson, hath written a piece expressly 
on this side of the question ; perhaps 
from a very excusable partiality he was 
willing to draw Shakspeare from the 
field of nature to classic ground, 
where alone he knew his author could 
possibly cope with him.” I must 
transcribe this, I say, because it is a 
beautiful specimen of that style of fine 
writing, and elegant turn of compli- 
ment, which must have been irresistible 
in a common room. Warburton ex- 
poses the weakness of some arguments 
from suspected imitations, but offers 
others which Farmer supposes he could 


























































































































































































































































































have as easily refuted. And Dennis, 
who is slandered from the same motive 
as that which dictated the insult to 
Gildon, declares, that ‘* he who allows 
Shakspeare had learning, and a learn- 
ing with the ancients, ought to be 
looked upon as a detractor from the 
glory of Great Britain,’—a subject 
which very much disturbed Pope’s 
unlucky victim. 

Farmer’s principal quarrel seems to 
be with Upton, whom he treats most 
unfairly. Of him he says, “ Ile, like 
the learned knight, at every anomaly of 
grammar or metre, 

‘ Ifath hard words ready to shew why, 
And tell what rule he did it by” ~ 


Iiow would the old bard have been 
astonished to have found that he had 
very skilfully given the ¢rochaic dimeter 
brachycatalectic, COMMONLY called the 
ithyphallic, measure to the witches of 
Macbeth; and that now and then a 
halting verse afforded a most beautiful 
instance of the pes proceleusmaticus !” 
I have followed the typography of 
Farmer, because in that seems to me 
to lie all his jest. What Shakspeare’s 
knowledge of Greek and Latin prosody, 
if any, might have been, we cannot 
tell; and perhaps he neither knew 


* Nam si remit- 
He’s décently 


Now, certainly the author of this ele- 
gant English line—it looks like one of 
Tom D’Urfey’s—would be much 
astonished to be told he had written an 
iambic tetrameter catalectic; and yet, 
on Bentley’s principle, nothing could 
be more true. Admit that the Greek 
and Latin method of scansion is appli- 
cable to English verse, and what 

« Baccht 

Whére hast 





Upton says not a word of Shak- 
speare’s skilful use of this metre; and 
“the comMONLY called,” which excites 
the typographic merriment of Farmer, 
is but the ordinary phraseology of the 
prosodians. ‘ Metrum est trochaicum 
brachycatalecticun, vuico ithyphalli- 
cum ;” i.e. commonly so called by the 
people who wrote it or sang it; not, 
of course, commonly by another people 
among whom it can be known only to 
laborious scholars. If we described a 
particular measure, as “ the octosyl- 
labic metre, commonly called . udi- 
brastic,” the phrase would sound strange 
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nor cared for the technical names 
given by their prosodians to feet and 
verses; nor shall I, in this inappro- 
priate place, be tempted to inquire 
whether these names are at all ap- 
plicable to English verse. Perhaps 
they are not, and yet nobody objects 
to calling our ordinary heroic verse, 
iambic. Bentley, 1 know, maintains, 
in the preface to his edition of Terence, 
that, “ ut Latini omnia metrorum ge- 
nera de Grecis acceperunt, ita nos- 
trates sua de Latinis ;” and makes it, in 
his own energetic way, “ matter ofcom- 
plaint and indignation [dolendum atque 
indignandum], that from the time of the 
revival of letters, liberally educated 
boys should be driven by the ferula 
and the birch [feruld scuticaque cogi] 
to learn dactylic metres, which the 
genius of our native language does not 
admit; while, through the fault of their 
masters, they are wholly ignorant of 
the Terentian metres, which, neverthe- 
less, they are continually singing, 
without knowing it, at home and 
in the streets.” Bentley proceeds to 
give examples, one of which is,— 
* Quin et lambicus ille xeraasxrixes 
Terentio multum et merito amatus 
apud nostros quoque in magna gratia 
est :— 


Philimenam 
and thére’s an end 


doléres. 


0’ biilly.’” 


Farmer sneers at in Upton is indis- 
putably correct. ‘ Shakspeare,” says 
the learned prebendary, in his Critical 
Observations, p. 340, “ uses not only 
the iambic, but the trochaic measure : 
as, for example, the trochaic dimeter 
brachycatalectic, commonly called the 
ithyphallic, consisting of three trochees. 


Bacchi. 
sister ?’— Mach. 





and pedantic to those who had never 
heard of Iludibras. The pes proceleus- 
maticus, Upton truly observes, some- 
times of itself constitutes an anapestic 
line. If, then, we call such verses as 
“ Ovér park, Ovér pale,” anapestic, we 
must admit that Shakspeare uses oc- 
casionally the license of the ancients in 
introducing spondees and dactyles in 
the metre :— 


** Throigh bish | throigh briar, 
Throiigh flodd | throiigh fire,” 

are Upton’s instances, p. 343. He does 
not represent them as beautiful examples 
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of the pes proceleusmaticus ; and I cannot 
see that there is any thing halting in their 
versification. Shakspeare, admitting 
Bentley’s theory to be correct, and the 
ordinary nomenclature of prosodians 
applicable to English verse, wrote iam- 
bics, trochaics, anapestics, in all the 
varieties of monometer, dimeter, tri- 
meter, tetrameter, catalectic, acatalec- 
tic, brachycatalectic, aud other species 
and genera of metre designated by 
epithets of learned sound, just as 
M. Jourdain spoke prose all his life 
without knowing it; or as in Ireland, 
the finest peasantry under the sun 
(when they can get them) feast upon 
solana tuberosa condimented with 
muriate of soda, which, to their unen- 
lightened minds, appear to be nothing 
more than potatoes and salt. Yet you 
would not laugh at the botanist or 
chemist who gave these substances 
their scientific names. Why then think 
it ridiculous that the prosodian should 
make use of the phrascology of his 
art?’ But suppose him perfectly ab- 
surd in this, as well as in considering 
the English words haver and having, 
Greek expressions derived from iysa 
and sos rov terra; in deriving True- 
penny from reuravy; in referring the 
gravedigger’s speech, ‘ Ay, tell me 
that and unyoke,” to the Bovavres of the 
Greeks; or in describing the ** orphan 
heirs of fixed destiny” as an elegant 
Grecism, segaves ab éefves, acting in 
darkness and obscurity; all of which, 
being precisely the most ridiculous 
things in Upton, Farmer has carefully 
picked out; what is it to Shakspeare? 
Ilow does it promote Farmer’s argu- 
ment? 

It promotes not his argument at all; 
but it is of this dishonest use, that 
readers, whose minds are not generally 
turned to classical or etymological 
criticism, on seeing these things heaped 
together in jest, as ridiculously ap- 
plied to an author so vernacularly 
popular as their familiar and national 
dramatist, are led to think that all 
disquisitions of the kind are equally 
laughable ; and that he who imagines 
Shakspeare to have known any thing 
whatever of a species of erudition ex- 
hibited to them in so absurd a form, 
must be nothing better that a peddling 
pedant, unworthy of being attended to. 
It being considered in the highest de- 
gree improbable that Shakspeare pur- 
posely wrote “ Where hast thou been, 
sister?” as a trochaic dimeter brachy- 
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catalectic ; and something rather comical 
to find Truepenny derived from the 
revravev of the Clouds of Aristophanes, 
with the learned interpretation of his 
scholiast annexed; it is easy for such 
logicians as Dr. Farmer to conclude 
that if such be the shifts necessary to 
give “the old bard” a reputation for 
learning, the cause must be desperate 
indeed. It is, however, incumbent on 
them to shew that they are necessary, 
and that Shakspeare is to be answer- 
able for the etymological crotchets of 
Upton. Before we part with him, 
let me say that there is a consi- 
derable quantity of valuably directed 
reading in Upton’s observations, and 
occasionally a display of good sense 
and sound criticism. He must not be 


judged by the appearance he makes in 


Farmer's pamphlet. Being a venturous 
etymologist, he indulges sometimes in 
whimsical escapades—as which of the 
tribe does not ?—sometimes more and 
sometimes less laughable than those of 
his brethren. Ile has nothing, for ex- 
ample, so wonderful as Ménage’s de- 
rivation of the French word chez from 
the Latin apud; and yet it would 
require much hardihood or ignorance 
to laugh at Ménage. 

Dismissing, therefore, Dr. Farmer’s 
war upon Upton, let us come to his 
main charges aflecting Shakspeare. 

1. Ile first addresses himself to 
Antony and Cleopatra, in the third act 
of which Octavius says,— 

** Unto her 
He gave the ’stablishment of Egypt; 
made her 
Of Lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydia, 
Absolute queen.” 


Lydia, says the critic, should be Libya, 
as in Plutarch wewrny psv dorepnve KAso- 
wureav Pacidticoay » « » AsCuns, x. 7. A. 
Retain the reading Lydia, says Far- 
mer; for Shakspeare took it not from 
the Greek of Plutarch, but the English 
of Sir Thomas North, “ First of all 
he did establish Cleopatra queen of 
Egypt, of Cyprus, of Lydia, and the 
Lower Syria.” 


2. Again in the fourth act :— 


“* My messenger 

He hath whipp’d with rods; dares me to 
personal combat, 

Cesar to Antony. Let the old ruffian 
know : 

I have many other ways to die; mean« 
time 

Laugh at his challenge,” 
























































































































































































































































































































































This ts altered by Upton into 


* Let the old ruffian know 
He hath many other ways to die ; mean- 
time, 
I laugh at his challenge.” 


This relieves Augustus from admitting 
his inferiority in personal combat to 
Antony, and is exactly what we find 
in Plutarch. Retain the reading, how- 
ever, replies Farmer ; because Shaks- 
peare was misled by the ambiguity of 
the old translation. ‘ Antonius sent 
again to challenge Casar to fight him ; 
Cwsar answered, That Ae had many 
other ways to die than so.” 

3. In the third act of Julius Casar, 
Antony, reading the will, says,— 


“Moreover, he hath left you all his 
walks, 

His private arbours, and new-planted 
orchards 

On this side Tiber.” 


Read, says Theobald, on that sideTiber. 
“ Trans Tiberim, prope Cawsaris hortos,” 


and Plutarch Tieay Tov Toramov, beyond 
the Tiber. Retain the text, says Far- 
mer; for we find in North, “ He left 
his gardens and arbours unto the peo- 
ple, which he had on this side of the 
river Tiber.” 

4. “ Hence,” i.e. from Sir Thomas 
North’s translation of Plutarch, pro- 
ceeds the Essay, “ had our author his 
characteristic knowledge of Brutus and 
Antony, upon which much argumenta- 
tion for his learning hath been founded ; 
and hence, literatim, the epitaph on 
Timon, which it was once presumed 
he had corrected from the blunders of 
the Latin version by his own superior 
knowledge of the original.” 

5. Pope says, “ The speeches copied 
from Plutarch in Coriolanus may, I 
think, be as well made an instance of 
the learning of Shakspeare, as those 
copied from Cicero in Catiline of Ben 
Jonson.” Toconfute this opinion, Dr. 
Farmer extracts, at length, the famous 
speech of Volumnia :— 


“ Should we be silent and not speak, our 
raiment 

And state of bodies would bewray what 
life 

We've led since thy exile,” &e., 

which he contrasts with the same speech 

in North’s Plutarch, also transcribed 

at length. “If we helde our peace 

(my sonne) and determined not to 

speeke, the state of our poor bodies 
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and poorest sight of our rayment would 
easily bewray to thee what life we have 
led at home, since thy exile and abode 
abroad,” &c. It certainly is indisput- 
able that Shakspeare has done very 
little more than to throw North’s prose 
into blank verse. 

These are all the passages from Plu- 
tarch. ‘I could furnish you,” says 
Farmer, ** with many more instances, 
but these are as good as a thousand.” 
On this figure of speech I have re- 
marked already. Farmer brought all 
he thought of any value to his argu- 
ment, and ceased furnishing more 
when he had no more to furnish. Let 
us now consider what he has furnished. 

1. That in Shakspeare Antony is 
made to give Cleopatra Lydia, when in 
Plutarch, and in fact, he gave her Libya 
is perfectly true. It is true, also, that 
the mistake occurs in Sir Thomas 
North ; but an exact hunter after these 
choses de néant ought to have looked 
somewhat further. North avowedly 
translated not from the original, but 
from the French of Amyot. Farmer 
quotes the epigram about it: — 

“ ?T was Greek at first, that Greek was 
Latin made ; 

That Latin, French ; that French to En- 
glish strayed,” &c. 


And in Amyot(b) we find “ qu’il esta- 
blissoit premitrement Cléopatra, Reyne 
d’Agypte, de Cypre, de Lidye, et de 
la basse Syrie,” p. 1132, ed. 1579. 
Was Shakspeare, if he hunted at all for 
an authority (which, of course, he did 
not), bound to hunt further than his 
original’s original ? 

2. In the repartee of Octavius, the 
point is this: “ I decline Antonius’s 
challenge, because Ae has many other 
ways to die [public execution, suicide, 
&e.], besides being killed in duel with 
me, which will be the certain conse- 
quence if I meet him.” As it appears 
in the received text of Shakspeare, it 
implies, ** I decline the challenge, be- 
cause I have many other ways to die, 
besides that arising from the chance of 
throwing away my life in a brawl with 
an old ruffian.” This hardly implies a 
confession of inferiority, although it is 
not the original repartee. But I am not 
quite so sure that Shakspeare wrote it 
as we have it. It appears thus : 


‘« Let the old ruffian know 
[ have many other ways to die; meantime, 
Laugh at his challenge. 
Cwsar must know,” &c. 


Mecenas. 
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The last line being unmetrical, is 
mended by inserting needs : 


“ Laugh at his challenge — Cwsar needs 
must know.” 


Taking the repartee literally as it ap- 
pears in North, Shakspeare’s ordinary 
practice may afford a better reading : 


« Let the old ruffian know 
He hath many other ways to die than so. 
Meantime, I laugh at ’s challenge. 
Mec. Cesar must know.” 


Now, where we find certain proofs of 
negligent editing, we have a right to 
give our suspicions of incorrectness 
fuller scope. May not this passage 
have been amended by the player- 
editors, or the printers? Is it any very 
violent conjecture to imagine that Shak- 
speare had seized the spirit of Plutarch, 
and written, 


“ He hath many other ways to die than so,” 


being the exact words of North, with- 
out alteration of a letter, except the 
necessary change of hath for had, and 
that some printing or editorial blunder- 
ing has jumbled the pronouns. The 
supposition is in complete conformity 
with Shakspeare’s practice ; and it re- 
moves the metrical difficulty. 

3. It is true that Casar bequeathed 
to the Roman people his gardens on 
that side Tiber. sgav rou worapou, 
as Plutarch translates trans Tiberi. 
North, followed by Shakspeare, gives 
it on this side. The mistake, again, is 
to be referred to Amyot—au dega for 
au dela. And I repeat my former 
question, Was Shakspeare bound to 
look further? 

4. From North, Shakspeare had 


his characteristic knowledge of Brutus . 


and Antony! Were it said that Plu- 
tarch, either in Greek or Latin, French 
or English, supplied Shakspeare with 
his materials for drawing those cha- 
racters, nobody would demur: but I 
should be surprised, indeed, if any one 
maintained that in the dry bones of the 
old Beeotian there could be found any 
thing more than the skeletons of the 
living men called out of the valley of 
Jehoshapbat by Sbakspeare. Plutarch 
or North gave him the characters of his 
Greek or Roman heroes, just as much 
as Holinshed and Jlall gave him those 
of Henry V. or Richard III.; as 


Saxo-Grammaticus, or the Tragedie of 


Hamblet, supplied him with Hamlet 
the Dane; as Fordun or Buchanan, or 
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the English chroniclers, helped him to 
create Macbeth; or the old Tragical 
History of Romeus and Juliet furnished 
him with the characters, grave and gay, 
brilliant and tragic, which fill the scene 
of that “ story of such wo.” This 
will not pass. The epitaph on Timon 
is certainly to be found in North—so 
minute a critic as Farmer ought not 
to have said literatim, because more 
than a letter, a whole word, consisting 
feight letters, “‘ wretches,” is altered 
into another word of eight letters also, 
but for the most part different, “ cai- 
tives ;” or, perhaps, even of nine, if, 
more majorum, you spell it * caitiffes.” 

5. I have already admitted that Vo- 
lumnia’s speech, in Coriolanus, is no- 
thing more than a transposition, as 
Bayes would call it, of North’s prose 
into blank verse. Itis, therefore, clearly 
proved that Shakspeare used Sir Tho- 
mas’s translation as the text-book of 
Antony and Cleopatra, Julius Caesar 
and Coriolanus ; that in three, or, if 
my reading be admitted, two passages, 
it misled him; and that in a fourth 
he merely versified its prose. I 
protest, however, against being sup- 
posed to admit, that in North or in 
Plutarch he found his Greek and Ro- 
man characters. How does all this 
trumpery prove that he could not have 
read Plutarch in the original ? 

In this manner, it will be replied :-— 
If he had read the original, he would 
not have made the blunders of Lydia 
for Libya, or “ on this side Tiber” for 
“on that side Tiber.” This is petty 
criticism indeed. Did any one ever 
imagine that it was the duty of Shak- 
speare to turn verbal critic, and correct 
the blunders of the versions of North 
or Amyot by his own superior Greek 
erudition? and the answer will be, 
“ Yes, Theobald.” 

A worse-used man does not exist 
in our literature than this same poor 
Theobald. He was, in truth, the first 
useful commentator on Shakspeare, 
ltowe and Pope having done little or 
nothing more than adorn the art of 
editorship with their names. It is 
the commentary of Theobald that 
guides all his successors, including 
those who most insult him. His read- 
ing, though-ill digested, was multi- 
farious, and his skill in conjectural 
criticism of no mean order. ‘That he 
was full of self-conceit, and inspired 
by a jealous dislike of Pope, which 
tinges his notes with unpleasant acer- 
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bities, and crowds them with dispropor- 
tionately triumphant swellings over the 
detection of real or supposed errors in 
the merest trifles, is not to be denied. 
Pope, he thought, and with some jus- 
tice, had treated him unfairly, in de- 
viating from the paths of poetry, to 
intrude into the walks of commentator- 
ship, especially as it was known that 
Theobald had been long engaged upon 
Shakspeare, before the booksellers 
enlisted Pope. It was hard, he felt, 
that a great name should be called 
in to blight the labours of his life; 
and he was determined to shew that, 
however great that name might be in 
its proper region, it was small enough 
when it wandered elsewhere. He might 
fairly complain against the literary 
ambition, which, not satisfied with its 
triumphs in the Essay on Man, in 
Abelard and Eloisa, in the translation 
of Homer, in the Rape of the Lock, 
in epic and pastoral, wit and satire, 
was resolved to crush an humbler vo- 
tary of letters, whose highest preten- 
sion was not loftier than to shine as a 
scholiast. Ahab, when not content 
with governing the kingdom of Israel 
he coveted Naboth’s poor garden of 
herbs, and obtained it through the own- 
er’s destruction, could not have ap- 
peared more atrocious than Pope in 
the eyes of Theobald; and having 
found his enemy where he had him at 
some advantage, he resolved to shew 
no mercy. 

It will be admitted, also, that his 
notes are often of an unconscionable 
length——a fault which he shares with 
the classical commentators. Hiscontem- 
porary, Llemsterhusius, for example, 
so much admired by his brother critics 
[at quantus vir! is the enthusiastic ex- 
clamation of Ilgen, on the mention of 
his name], is thrice as prosy. Theobald 
had vowed to treat Shakspeare as a 
classic, and therefore bestowed his te- 
diousness upon him with as much 
good-will and generosity, as his more 
erudite fellow-labourers did upon the 
authors of Greece and Rome. But 
with all these defects, it was he who 
set the example of a proper collation 
of the original editions —for as to his 
predecessors, Rowe did not collate at 
all, and Pope’s collations are so slight 
and careless as to be scarcely worth 
notice—he examined the text with 
minute accuracy—he read much of 
that reading, which Pope---who as a 
poet and a man of taste was perfectly 
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right in despising, but as an editor 
equally wrong in neglecting—stigma- 
tised, because he was too lazy to consult, 
as being never read, alluding (in the 
Dunciad) to the very case of Theobald, 
and thereby threw much light upon the 
meaning of his author ; while, by point- 
ing out the path to other commentators, 
he was the indirect cause of throwing 
much more; and, on the whole, he 
must be considered as one of the most 
useful pioneers in Shakspearian com- 
mentatorship. He did not aspire to 
much higher glory. 

I am dwelling on Theobald, be- 
cause I find him occupying so much 
attention in this pamphlet of Farmer’s. 
Independently of fifty sneers directed 
against him for his edition of Shak- 
speare, the doctor goes out of his way 
to discuss at much length the authen- 
ticity of the Double Falsehood, * which 
Mr. Theobald was desirous of palming 
on the world as a posthumous play of 
Shakspeare.” If this be an error, as 
undoubtedly it is, it is almost shared 
by Pope, who, as Farmer himself re- 
marks, refers it to the Shakspearian age. 
With great sagacity, the pamphlet pro- 
ceeds to shew that the accenting of 
aspect in the modern manner, instead 
of aspéct in the more ancient, detects 
the later date of the play. This is 
followed by a discussion on its pronun- 
ciation in Milton, with the accustomed 
sneer on “ such commentators ”— one 
of them being Bentley. Then comes 
his opinion that the play was written 
by Shirley; wound up by a couple 
of passages from that dramatist and 
Donne, to which Farmer thinks Milton 
was indebted in his Paradise Lost. 
All this needless digression is intro- 
duced merely to have a fling at Theo- 
bald, for having wished to appropriate 
to himself some lines, which it seems 
were particularly admired —I know 
not by whom—from the Double Fulse- 
hood, which, “ after all, is superior to 
Theobald ” (c). 

As it is no very remarkable crime to 
be a bad editor of Shakspeare, we 
might wonder why this poor devil of a 
critic was so rancourously hunted, did 
we not find the cause in his having in- 
curred the hostility of Pope in the 
plenitude of the poet's power and po- 
pularity, and enjoyed the friendship of 
Warburton, at the period of the em- 
bryo bishop’s poverty. Pope having 
made him the hero of the Dunciad, it 
was necessary that Warburton should 
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for ever disclaim all association with 
his quondam brother in Grub Street, 
and shew, by a perpetual strain of in- 
sult, that nothing beyond a slight and 
contemptuous approach towards the 
relation of patron and dependent ever 
existed between them. Hence his 
studied confusion, in the shape of an 
antithesis, between his “ accidental con- 
nexions” with Theobald and Sir 
Thomas Ilanmer. ‘ The one was re- 
commended. to me as a poor man, the 
other as a poor critic ; and to each of 
them, at different times, I communi- 
cated a great number of observations, 
which they managed, as they saw fit, 
to the relief of their several distresses. 
As to Mr. Theobald, who wanted 
money, I allowed him to print what I 
gave him for his own advantage,” &c. 
This is pitiful work. Warburton was 
just as poor as Theobald when he pre- 
tends he patronised him; and it will 


be seen by Nichols’s Illustrations of 


the Literary History of the Nineteenth 
Century, that they were on such terms 
of critical intimacy as to make it as 
likely that Theobald assisted Warbur- 
ton in such matters as Warburton 
Theobald. It was in after-years, when 
the fame of the bishop was at its zenith, 
that the accidental discovery of a letter 
from him to Concanen,—who is abused 
in the Dunciad for no earthly reason 
but that, being a small political writer, 
he was connected with some ephemeral 
publications which provoked Pope, and 
is consequently “ whipt at the cart’s 
tail” in Warburton’s notes,—proved 
that he had, in the commencement of 
his literary career, been intimately con- 
nected with “ the Dunces.” This dis- 
covery made a great noise, as if it had 
been a matter of the slightest import- 
ance, which indeed it was not, except for 
the purpose of annoying the Warbur- 
tonians (d)—as it did in no small degree 
—and the letter, with the history of its 
detection, is duly printed in Malone’s 
edition of Shakspeare, among other irre- 
levant matter, to the needless swelling 
of that crescens cadaver, and made the 
subject of various sagacious remarks and 
expressions of wonder,—so great was 
the impression of awe produced by the 
satires of Pope. The Dunciad is now 
forgotten ; and, but for the surrounding 
matter of the poems it accompanies, 
would never be reprinted. As it is 
Pope’s, it must make part of every 
edition of his works; for, as some of 
his happiest lines tell us,-— 
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‘« Pretty ! in amber to observe the forms 
Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or 
worms ! 
The things, we know, are neither rich 
nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil they got 
there.” 


But it was once esteemed quite as rich 
and rare as the amber in which it is 
now preserved, and nothing was con- 
sidered more scandalous than to refrain 
from insulting its victims. Mallet, for 
example, a paltry creature, thought he 
said something very witty and wise, as 
well as tending to bow his way up in 
the world, when, in his Verbal Cri- 
ticism, he vented such a distich as 
(I quote from memory ; it is not worth 
while verifying such things) — 

“ But not a sprig of laurel graced these 

ribalds, 
From slashing Bentley down to piddling 
Tibbalds.” 

And Farmer, in the pamphlet I am 
following, appends a note, to inform 
us that Dennis was expelled his college 
for attempting to stab a man in the 
dark. “ Pope,” he adds, “ would 
have been glad of this anecdote.” 
Perhaps he might; for, with ali his 
genius, he was in his personal spites 
small-minded. But what has it to do 
in an Essay on the Learning of Shak- 
speare? Exactly this. To those with 
whom Shakspeare was an old bard, the 
Dunciad was an immortal poem, as 
worthy of finding its scholiasts as 
Aristophanes; and Farmer wished to 
assist with his bit of knowledge. To 
quit Theobald, however, let me re- 
mark, that a satire in which Defoe ap- 
pears only as a pilloried pamphleteer ; 
Cibber as a dull dunce; Mrs. Cent- 
livre as a cook’s wife; Bentley as a 
letter-quibbling blockhead ; Burnet as 
a hack paragraph-writer; and so forth, 
cannot be applauded for its justice. It 
is really a pity to see so much mastery 
of language and harmony of verse 
wasted on purposes so unworthy ; and 
I have often thought it still more mat- 
ter of regret that Johnson himself, rag- 
ged of knee, and gobbling broken 
meat behind a screen in St. John’s 
Gate, cheered by the applause of Walter 
Harte, admitted to the honour of being 
dinner-companion of his peddling em- 
ployer (if the story be true, which, how- 
ever, may be doubted) —that Johnson, 
tattered in attire by the tailoring, and 
half-starved by the dinnering, of Cave, 
should have followed the fashion in 
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speaking hardly of an unfortunate 
wight already blasted by lightnings 
flung by the dii majorum among the 
literature of the day. 

We have now got very nearly through 
half Doctor Farmer’s pamphlet, and 
the main fact as yet established is, that 
Shakspeare used North's translation of 
Plutarch. All the Greek that remains 
to be disposed of is :— 

1. The passage in Timon of Athens, 
act iv. sc. lli:— 


“ The sun ’s a thief, and with his great 
attraction 

Robs the vast sea. The moon ’s an 
arrant thief,’ &c., 


is generally referred to Anacreon’s 
nineteenth ode, 4 yn wtraiva wivts, x. 7. A. 
And some one [name not quoted] 
imagines that it would be puzzling to 
prove that there was a Latin transla- 
tion of Anacreon at the time Shak- 
speare wrote his Timon of Athens. 
“‘ This challenge,” replies Farmer, “ is 
peculiarly unhappy; for I do not at 
present recollect any other classic (if, 
indeed, with great deference to Mynheer 
De Pauw”—this is wit—‘“ Anacreon 
may be numbered among them) that 
was originally published with two 
Latin translations.” And what of 
that? It may shew the bibliogra- 
phical ignorance of the anonymous 
some one, and the bibliographical 
knowledge of Farmer; but how does it 
affect Shakspeare? At first sight, we 
should suppose that some concession 
to his “small Latin” was here in- 
tended ; that if the “ old bard” could 
not be allowed to understand the Greek 
of Anacreon, he might be deemed suffi- 
ciently learned to read the Latin of 
Stephanus or Andreas. But no. Put- 
tenham, in his Arte of Poetry, quotes 
some one of a reasonable good facilitie 
in translation, who had translated cer- 
taine of Anacreon’s odes from the 
translation of Ronsard, the French 
poet. Now, continues Farmer, this 
identical ode is to be met in Ronsard ; 
and, in compassion to the ignorance of 
his readers, he transcribes it :— 


‘* La terre les eaux va boivant 
L’arbre la boit par sa racine,” &c. 


Now I continue, as Farmer had not 
seen the book referred to by Putten- 
ham, and could not therefore know 
that it contained a version of this ode 
from Ronsard, he was at least hardy in 
his reference to it. The plagiary cen- 
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sured by Puttenham was John Southern ; 
and it is nothing to Farmer's purpose, 
if we find the identical Anacreontic in 
Ronsard, if it is not in Southern also. 
If it happens, that it is not one of the 
stolen ieerd.d. if they were stolen, 
which, with deference to Puttenham, 
does not appear so very clear — in 
Southern’s collection, Farmer's argu- 
ment falls to the ground. But sup- 
pose it there, and in the most pro- 
minent place, what then? If Mr. 
Millman wrote a tragedy now, and in- 
troduced into it an imitation of Ana- 
creon, are we, therefore to contend that 
he was indebted for it to Mr. Moore, 
and could not consult the original 
Greek. The argument is, that wher- 
ever an English translation of a classic 
could be found, no matter how worth- 
less or obscure, we are to presume that 
Shakspeare made that his study, from 
inability to read any other language. 
Verily, this is begging the question. I 
think it highly probable that Shak- 
speare had the idea from Ronsard, 
whose popularity had not been ef- 
faced in his time; but, really, it is 
not so wonderful a feat to master the 
Greek of Anacreon as to make me 
consider it impossible that he drew it 
from the fountain-head. At all events, 
we may contend that he did no¢ draw 
it from the source indicated by Farmer, 
until it is proved that it is there to 
draw (e). 

2. Mrs. Lenox maintains, that in 
Troilus and Cressida, when Achilles is 
roused to battle by the death of Patro- 
clus, Shakspeare must have had the 
Iliad itself in view, as the incident is 
not to be found in the old story——the 
Recuyel of the Historyes of Troy. 

3. Mr. Upton is positive the sweet 
oblivious antidote inquired after by 
Macbeth could be nothing but the 
nepenthe described in the Odyssey. 


NuwwSis v'dyorov vs, xaxav brianSay 
aravrwy. 


There is, contends Dr. Farmer, no 
necessity of sending us to the Iliad or 
the Odyssey; for the circumstance of 
Patroclus might be learnt from Alex- 
ander Barclay’s Ship of Fooles : “ Who 
list the story of Patroclus to reade,” 
&e.; and nepenthe more fully from 
Spenser than from Homer himself. 
Certainly more fully ; for Homer dis- 
misses it in six or seven lines. Od. 
3. 220-226: but Spenser does not give 
one remarkable word which Home: 
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supplies, and of which we find the 
equivalent in Shakspeare. I copy what 
Farmer quotes from the Fuérie Queene, 
b. iv. c. ili. st. 43: — 


‘‘ Nepentheis a drinck ofsoveragne grace, 
Devized by the gods, for to asswage 
Hart's grief, and bitter gall away to 

chace ; 
Instead thereof sweet peace and quiet- 
age, 
It doth establish in the troubled mind,” 
ae. 


This is unquestionably a fine poet- 
ical amplification of Homer, but it 
misses the word t:Anfov — oblivious. 
Where did Shakspeare find this? 
Perhaps in the Latin translation — 
“ malorum oblivionem inducens ome 
nium.” Perhaps in Virgil's “ longa 
oblivia potant.” Certainly not in 
Spenser. It is fair to Upton to re- 
mark, that he is not positive on the 
point; nor does he say the antidote 
could be nothing else but the nepen- 
the described in the Odyssey. He 
quotes the passage from Macbeth, and 
then in a note (Crit. Obser. p. 56) 
merely says, “ Alluding to the nepen- 
the, a certain mixture, of which, per- 
haps, opium was one of the ingredients. 
Homer's Odyssey, 3. 221, Nasevdes,” 
&c. There is no positiveness here; 
the allusion to the nepenthe is plain, 
no matter whence Shakspeare derived 
it, and Upton merely indicates the 
source from which it must have origin- 
ally been derived. I think a critical 
examination of the passages would lead 
to a strong suspicion that Shakspeare 
had Homer in his eye. The medica- 
ment flung into the bowl by Helen to 
cheer her guests, was @oA0v — anger- 
banishing, one that could ‘ minister 
to a mind diseased ;” »naevées, generally 
interpreted as sorrow-chasing, that could 
“pluck from the memory a deep- 
rooted sorrow ;” xaxwy iaianboy dravrwy 
—oblivion-causing of all troubles ; that 
would “ raze out the written troubles of 
the brain.” “ Give me the sweet ob- 
livious antidote,” says Macbeth, * that 
would cleanse the stuffed bosom of 
that perilous stuff that weighs upon the 
heart ;” it is here, says Homer, this 
nepenthe would check the tear from 
flowing, even if father, brother, mother, 
or sou, were slaughtered before the 
eyes of him who drinks the ¢aguaxey 
imAnfov, the oblivious antidote,— 
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That nepenthes, which the wife of 
Thone, 
In Egypt, gave to Jove-born Helena,’ * 


The coincidence of the passages is 
so striking, that [ think it im- 
possible that Shakspeare should not 
have read this part of Homer, at least, 
in the original or translation. There 
was, in spite of Farmer's affected 
doubt, no Chapman when Macbeth 
was written to assist him; but there 
were some curious French translations, 
and no lack of versions into the Latin. 
With respect to the incident of Pa- 
troclus, he might certainly have found 
it in Barclay; but he also might have 
found it in Homer, and I much prefer 
the latter supposition. Troilus and 
Cressida seems, indeed, written as an 
antagonism of the Homeric characters, 
so marked and peculiar, as to leave a 
Strong impression that the originals 
were studied. It would appear as if 
Shakspeare was trying his strength 
against Homer; as if he said, ‘ The 
world has, for centuries, rung with the 
fame of your Ulysses ; well ! here stands 
mine.” He has, accordingly, produced 
a character, comparable only with that 
depicted by the great master himself, 
and far surpassing the conceptions of the 
Greek dramatists and Ovid, by all of 
whom Ulysses is degraded. Both in 
Shakspeare and Homer he is eminently 
wise ; but in the former he appears, 
as Dr. Johnson calls him, the calm 
Ulysses ; in the latter, ever active: the 
one is grave and cautious; the other 
ready to embark in any adventure, in 
undoubting reliance on his readiness 
of expedient : the eloquence of the one 
is didactic, as becomes a speaker in a 
drama ; of the other, narrative, as suited 
to the epic; the one is prescient, pro- 
viding against difficulties; the other 
worvreowes, certain to overcome them 
when they arrive. Shakspeare could 
not have written 


“ The glorious tale to King Alcinous 
told,” 


and he therefore did not attempt it. 
Tomer, if he had made the attempt, 
could not have surpassed the wisdom 
and the poetry of such speeches as 
those in the third scene of the first act 
of Troilus and Cressida; such as “ The 
specialty of rule hath been neglected” 
[how politically applicable to the events 


* Comus, v, 675, 6. 
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of the last few years!]; in the third 
scene of the third act, “ Time hath, my 
lord, a wallet at his back ;” or, indeed, 
throughout the whole play. It ap- 
pears, I repeat, to be a studied an- 
tagonism ; and, at all events, I think it 
would not be far short ofa miracle if 
Shakspeare had not read in some 
language the Iliad and the Odyssey,— 
“the tale of Troy divine,” as told by 
him who, alone of the uninspired sons 
of song, was his equal or superior. 

4. * But whence have we the plot of 
Timon, except from the Greek of 
Lucian?” Farmer ridicules this fancy ; 
aud I do not know who ever asserted 
it. In the first place, it need not have 
been derived from the Greek of Lucian ; 
for Erasmus had translated Timon into 
Latin many a year before Shakspeare 
was born. In the second place, those 
who have read the two Timons well 
know that, except in the one circum- 
stance of Timon’s being a misanthrope, 
who fled from society to the woods, 
and there found some gold while dig- 
ging, there is nothing in common be- 
tween them. As for the conception of 
the characters, they are distinct as the 
poles asunder. The misanthrope of 
Lucian is such as might be expected 
from the pen ofa smart, sarcastic /it- 
térateur, occupied with the petty cares, 
and satirising the petty follies, of a 
small prating circle, cooped up in a 
literary town, reading over and over 
again the one set of poets, or philoso- 
phers, or orators; continually com- 
mentating, criticising, quibbling, jest- 
ing, wrangling, parodying, and never 
casting an eye beyond their own 
clique, the gossiping affairs of which 
they deemed of prime importance. 
Accordingly, the Greek Timon opens 
his imprecation to Jupiter with a bead- 
roll of poetical epithets, and a sneer at 
the contrivances of metremongers ; and 
continues, in a strain of sarcasm di- 
rected as much against the mytho- 
logical fables, in Lucian’s day falling 
every where into disrepute, as against 
mankind. Much time is then spent in 
witty dialogues between Jupiter, Mer- 
cury, and Plutus, on the difficulty of 
acquiring or retaining wealth, and its 
unequal distribution, written in the 
manner of gay comedy. When Timon 
is again invested with riches, he fulmi- 
nates a misanthropical decree against 
the human race ; but his curses are little 
more than a somewhat extravagant ba- 
dinuge. Mis very first words betoken the 
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author; they are parodies on the poets, 
things uppermost in the mind of the rhe- 
torician, the lecturer, and the reviewer ; 
but which certainly would not occur to 
the mind of a man stung to madness 
by his iInjUries,—perayyorwy Tw xaxwy, 
as he himself says, and rejoicing in the 
name ofhater of man (xai dvomc psy tore 
6 MIZANOPQMO® Aduerov); though he 
tells us that he is to look upon men 
but as statues of stone or brass, which 
cannot be objects of hatred. He is to 
feast by himself, to sacrifice by him- 
self, to put the funeral crown upon him- 
selfafter he is dead. These mere jocu- 
larities are cast in the appropriate form 
of a mock-decree. He is then visited 
by a trencher-friend, who had deserted 
him when he could keep no table; 
and an ungrateful fellow, whom he 
had assisted in affluence, and who ne- 
glected him in poverty. These, surely, 
are no uncommon cases; and they are 
treated in a sketchy, light, burlesque 
manner, probably with some real indi- 
viduals in view. Then (for the con- 
stant objects of Lucianic satire must 
come at last) appear an orator, with a 
farcical decree ; and a philosopher, with 
a parody on a_ philosophic lecture. 
These were the classes of mankind 
great in Lucian’s eyes, and on them he 
always expends the utmost vigour of 
his satiric rage. Timon very properly 
kicks all these people out, and so ends 
the petite comédie. 

It answered, I suppose, the purpose 
for which its author intended it. The 
priests were no doubt angry or amused ; 
they had a more dangerous and deadly 
foe at hand, in the resistless march of 
Christianity, to be seriously annoyed 
by mere squibs. The orators and phi- 
losophers, sketched under the names 
of Demeas and Thrasycles (the latter 
is evidently drawn from the life), and 
the real persons (if any) who.were in- 
tended by Gnathonides and Philiades, 
were in all probability as indignant on 
the appearance of the lively lampoon, 
and complained as bitterly of the licen- 
tiousness of libellous MSS., as the vic- 
tims of witty newspapers or magazines 
in our own days inveigh against the 
licentiousness of a libellous press. The 
style is gay and sprightly ; its observa- 
tions, shrewd and pleasant; and the 
sketches, graphic and close to life. 
But what have they in common with 
the harrowing creation of the Shak- 
spearian Timon? What are Lucian’s 
angriest denunciations but childish 
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trifling, compared with the curse upon 
Athens with which the fourth act of 
the English misanthrope opens ?—the 
desperate prayer, that matrons should 
be unchaste, children disobedient, au- 
thority spurned, virginity turned to filth 
and shamelessness, poverty scoffed at, 
murder, theft, pillage, made the regular 
order of human conduct ? 


——* Maid, to thy master’s bed ; 

Thy mistress is o’ the brothel!—son of 
sixteen, 

Pluck the lin’d crutch from the old 
limping sire ; 

With it beat out his brains ! 
fear, 

Religion to the gods, peace, justice, 
truth, 

Domestic awe, night-rest, and neigh- 
bourhood, 

Instruction, manners, mysteries, and 
trades, 

Degrees, observances, 
laws, 

Decline to 
traries, 

Aud yet confusion live !” 


Piety and 


and 


customs, 


your confounding  con- 


Shakspeare did not find any thing like 
this in jesting Lucian, Again, compare 
the Greek Timon’s exclamation on find- 
ing the gold, with the parallel passage 
in Shakspeare, or contrast the visitors 
sent to each, I have already enume- 
rated those of Lucian —triflers all. To 
the other Timon come the broken mi- 
litary adventurer, at war with his coun- 
try ; and he is counselled to spare none 
—not age, sex, youth, infancy, holiness, 
wretchedness, all being equally infa- 
mous and detestable; and that task 
done, having made 


‘* Large confusion, and thy fury spent, 
Confounded be thyself!” 


— the abandoned woman, strongly ad- 
vised to ply her profligate trade so as 
to spread misery and disease ;—the 
rascal thief, whose profession is justi- 
fied on the ground that he is only 
doing openly what all the rest of man- 
kind practises under seemly covers of 
hypocritical observance : 


“ The laws, your curb and whip, in their 
rough power 

Have uncheck’d theft. 
selves: away: 

Rob one another.  ‘There’s more gold ; 
Cut throats ; 


Love not your- 
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All that you meet are thieves. ‘I'o Athens, 
go 
oo” ro . 

Break open shops. [for] nothing can you 
steal, 

But thieves do lose it. 
for this 

I give you; and gold confound you how- 
soever ! 

Amen.” 


Steal not less, 


Shakspeare found all this in Lucian, 
just as much as he found it in another 
of Dr. Farmer’s authorities, Jack Drwn’s 
Entertainment. There is no need for 
contrasting the characters any further. 
I am very much of opinion, from Far- 
mer’s suggesting the similarity at all, 
that whether Shakspeare was indebted 
to Lucian or not, the doctor had never 
read the Greek dialogist—at least, with 
any thing like attention. 

Such, then, detailed at length, with 
all its examples, is Dr. Farmer’s argu- 
ment to prove that Shakspeare was 
ignorant of Greek. Briefly summed up, 
the whole will amount to this: That 
some critics, especially Upton, have 
been overzealous in tracing resemblances 
of passages or phrases in Greek to what 
we find in Shakspeare, which certainly 
is no fault of the “ old bard ;” that, in 
constructing his classical plays, instead 
of reading the Greek of Plutarch,— 
of which there might, perhaps, have 
been a hundred copies in England, 
during his life, — he consulted the 
English translation of Sir Thomas 
North, who, having copied the blunders 
of Claude Amyot, was thereby the 
means of transferring a couple of trifling 
errors to Julius Caesar and Antony and 
Cleopatra ; that because an invisible 
poet, named Southern, had translated 
Ronsard, who had translated Anacreon, 
Shakspeare could not read even the 
Latin translation of the Teian odes ; 
that because in the Ship of I’ooles is to 
be found an incident referred to in the 
Iliad, and in the Faérie Queene, a de- 
scription of the Nepenthe of the Odys- 
sey, Shakspeare could not have known 
any thing of Homer ; and, finally, that 
as Lucian had written alight comedy on 
Timon, those who supposed the deep 
tragedy on the same subject in English 
was dictated by the Greek, were very 
much mistaken. And this is the pam- 
phlet which has, in the opinion of com- 
petent critics, “ settled the question 
for ever!” It has settled one question 
for ever,—that the mass of conceited ig- 
norance among the reading public and 
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the ordinary critical rabble of the mid- consider the proofs of Shakspeare’s ig- 
die of the last century was profusely norance of other languages. And, 
abundant. first,— 

Having dismissed the details of the [Dr. Maginn must stop here for this 
Greek question, I shall proceed to month.—O. Y.] 


NOTES. 


(a) There is one piece of literary imitation or plagiarism, which Hurd would not 
have remarked, if he had known of its existence. As it is somewhat curious, and 
as relevant to Shakspeare as at least nine-tenths of the commentaries upon him, I 
extract a notice of it from a literary paper now extinct [Fraser’s Literary Chronicle, 
p- 265.) 

“ Steevens remarked, that nothing short of an act of parliament could compel any 
one to read the sonnets of Shakspeare ; a declaration highly to the credit of his taste, 
and quite decisive as to his capability of properly editing the plays. It is certain, 
however, that the sonnets are not very generally read, and the same fate has befallen 
the prose works of Milton. Ofthis I cannot produce a more extraordinary proof than 
what I find in D’Israeli’s Quarrels of Authors. He has been speaking of the celebrated 
controversy between Warburton and Lowth, and subjoins this note :— 

“«« The correct and elegant taste of Lowth, with great humour, detected the 
wretched taste in which Warburton’s prose style was composed ; he did nothing 
more than print the last sentence of the Inquiry on Prodigies in measured lines, with- 
out, however, changing the place of a single word, and this produced some of the 
most turgid blank verse ; Lowth describes it as the musa pedestris got on horseback 
in high prancing style. I shall give a few lines only of the final sentence in this 
essay :— 

‘ Methinks I see her, like the mighty eagle 
Renewing her immortal youth, and purging 
Her opening sight at the unobstructed beams 
Of our benign meridian sun, &c.’ 


All this will, as many other lines, stand word for word in the original prose of our 
tasteless writer; but to shew his utter want of even one imagination, his translations 
in imitation of Milton’s style, are precisely like this ridiculous prose.’ 

“* We thought that the most famous passage in Milton’s most famous English 
prose work, the Areopagitica, must have been known to all readers of our language : 
‘ Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep, and shuking her invincible locks: methinks I see her as an eagle 
muing her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam, 
purging and unscaling her long-abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly 
radiance,’ &c. &c.; and yet here we find Warburton pillaging without any acknow- 
ledgment, as if he were safe in its obscurity ; and the ‘ correct and elegant’ Lowth 
treating it as wretched, turgid, and inharmonious bombast. Lowth, too, be it re- 
marked, was a grammarian of our language by profession! And to wind up all, 
here we have Warburton’s plagiarism passed unknown, and Lowth’s critique adopted 
with due panegyric, by a painstaking and generally correct explorer of our antiquities 
and our literary history — whose studies have, moreover, led him to the most careful 
perusal of the literature and politics of the days of Charles I., to which he has devoted 
so much historical attention.’ ” 

(b) In Amyot it was at first probably only a misprint, but I find it is continued 
even in the editions of An. X.and XI, In Leonard Aretin, from whom he probably 
translated, the word is correctly Libyz, as it appears in the edition of Gemuszus, 
Lugdun. 1552, vol. iii. p. 635. There might have been an earlier edition ; for 
Gemuswius says, in his dedication, that he presents Plutarch ‘ civitate Romana non 
quidem nunc primo donatum, sed, Grecorum collatione exemplarium, mendis qu 
merant permulte, et valde graves detersis mirifice restitutum.” This was the kind 
of work which Farmer and critics of his caste seem to have expected from Shakspeare 
—that he was to present North “ Gracorum collatione exemplarium — mirifice 
restitutum.” 

(c) “ After all, The Double Falsehood is superior to Theobald, One passage, and 
one only, in the whole play, he pretended to have written : 





‘ Strike up my masters ; 

But touch the strings with a religious softness ; 
Teach Sound to languish through the night’s dull ear, 
Till Melancholy start from her lazy couch, 

And Carelessness grow convert to Attention.’ 
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These lines were particularly admired ; and his vanity could not resist the oppor- 
tunity of claiming them ; but his claim had been more easily allowed to any other 
part of the performance.”—Farmen. The poetry appears to me to be as dull as the 
wit of the doctor. I subjoin Farmer's illustration of Milton from Donne, to shew 
that if he had pleased to question Milton’s learning, he might have done it in the 
same way that he has questioned Shakspeare’s. ‘‘ You must not think me infected 
with the spirit of Lauder, if 1 give you another of Milton’s imitations :— 


* The swan with arched neck 
Between her white wings mantling proudly, rows 
Her state with oary feet.’”—Book vii. v. 438, &c. 


“ The ancient poets,” says Mr. Richardson, “ have not hit upon this beauty: so 
lavish have they been of the beauty of the swan. Homer calls the swan long-necked, 
dovasxedsigey ; but how much more pittoresque if he had arched this length of neck.” 
For this beauty, however, Milton was beholden to Donne ; whose name, I believe, at 
present, is better known than his writings :— 


—— “ Like a ship in her full trim, 
A swan, so white that you may unto him 
Compare all whitenesse, but himselfe to none, 
Glided along ; and ashe glided watch’d, 
And with his arched neck this poore fish catch'd.” 


Progresse of the Soul, st. xxiv. 


The arching of the neck is unquestionably to be found in Donne, but rowing the 
oary feet comes from Silius Italicus :— 


** Haud secus Eridani stagnis, ripave Caystri 
Innatat albus olor, pronoque immobile corpus 
Dat fluvio, et pedibus tacitas eremigat undas.” 


In the Farmer style of argument it would be easy to prove that Milton had never 
read Silius, because he might have read Donne. 

(d) Warburton was dead about a year before Malone ventured on any thing so 
desperate as publishing the letter, though it had been found several years previously, 
and then he prefaced it with a whining apology. See the history of the whole affair 
in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. v. p. 534; and Nichols’s Illustrations of Literary 
History, vol.ii. p. 195, where will be found a most extended correspondence of War- 
burton, Theobald and Concanen. The sycophancy of Hurd to Warburton, Lit. 
Anec. p. 535, on the subject of his former acquaintance with Concanen is sickening. 
I wish somebody would arrange these books of Nichols’s, they are full of the most 
valuable matter, but presented in a manner so confused, as to render consulting them 
a work of no small puzzle. 

(e) The only notice I know of Southern is in the European Magazine for June 
1788, where, as the writer, though he must have known of Farmer’s pamphlet, says 
nothing of this translation of Ronsard, or Anacreon, it is probable that it does not 
exist, 
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“ Benratu the azure vault of Nature’s 
vast architralive dome, of colossean 
form (visible to myriads of lesser 
breathing mortals, scattered around 
o’er hill and dale), stands the sculp- 
tured representative to unborn ages 
of the person, the most glorious of 
the greatest maritime naval heroes, 


‘ Netson !” 


So says, or rather so sings, Mr. Gavey, 
in the printed description of his design 
for what he calls a Nelson “ Comme- 
morial ;”” and such is the poetic afflatus, 
the orgasm manifested in that compo- 
sition, that, had the contest been a 
poetical, instead of an architectural 
one, the first premium: would doubt- 
less have been awarded to the author 
of it. Such not being the case, Mr. 
Gavey’s “ colossean” muse “ towers 
above her sex,” like Marcia, and above 
most persons’ comprehension also, to 
very little purpose, except it be to il- 
lustrate the vulgar proverb of “ Fair 
words butter no parsnips ;” for, not- 
withstanding all his magnificent array 
of language, his pomp of imagery, and 
his lofty lyrical flights, he shews him- 
self a most unimaginative mortal with 
his pencil and compasses. He may, 
to use an expression of his own, be 
“ lion-skin habilimented ;” but then 
the lion’s hide conceals what is very 
much like a donkey. To say the truth, 
we suspect his big words to be mere 
bravado, intended to keep up his own 
courage, and that he himself is per- 
fectly innocent of any thing like a 
poetical idea. 

In this latter respect, he has many 
associates among his fellow-compe- 
titors. Nay, monstrous as his own 
production is, there are several others 
still more so—things that exhibit 
stronger degree of insanity. Now, a 
little touch of madness in art may be 
excusable : the freaks of over-excited 
enthusiasm, of over-heated imagination, 
may have in them much to excite our 
admiration, if not to command our 
praise. Nat Lee was mad, but his 
madness vented itself in something 
better than drivelling dulness; Borro- 
mini was mad, but there was a certain 
gusto and grandeur in his architectural 
frenzies. ‘The people to whom we al- 
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lude, and who have been suffered to 
expose themselves and their works at 
the St. James's Bazar, are not so much 
bedlamites as idiots—most confirmed 
and deplorable ones. We had no idea 
so many imbeciles could have been 
found willing to parade themselves in 
fool’s caps before the public; exhibit- 
ing wretched scrawls, that chiefly prove 
them to be worthy of becoming mem- 
bers of St. Luke’s — not of the academy, 
but of the hospital under the patronage 
of that saint. 

If it be asked why we bestow any 
notice at all upon such disgraceful pro- 
ductions—and disgraceful they would 
be to the veriest tyro who had just en- 
tered an architect’s office—our reply 
is, that they are of a kind of demerit 
which it is impossible not to take no- 
tice of, or to refrain from expressing 
our astonishment at. Who would not 
be startled at seeing a beggar, a coal- 
heaver, or a chimney-sweep, in a room 
filled with well-dressed people? Would 
not the appearance of such a figure, in 
such a place, unavoidably excite a buzz 
of astonishment and inquiry among all 
present? Most undoubtedly. Nor do 
we see wherefore it should be quietly 
regarded as a matter of course, when 
we meet with such execrably vile 
scratchings and scrawlings, received 
and hung up, as we here do, on an 
occasion demanding the exertion of the 
highest talent. If this circumstance be 
not a moral phenomenon, we know not 
what is, for it is one that we should have 
pronounced beforehand to be an utter 
impossibility. We did anticipate a 
good deal of decent dulness, of clever 
commonplace, of hackneyed allegorical 
conceit, of enigmatical allusions in 
sculpture, of puerile whim, and of wild 
extravagance, nor have we been disap- 
pointed ; but for such abominations, 
as are some dozen of the things that 
have been sent in, we were altogether 
unprepared. It is true they proceed 
from persons wholly unknown; and 
who are not only unpractised in de- 
sign, but utterly destitute of the slight- 
est notion of what it is; not only 
ignorant of the very first principles of 
manual drawing, but so profoundly 
ignorant, both of them and every thing 
else, as to be blind to the awful ex- 
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tent of their own incapacity. We will 
not say that this proves any thing 
against the state of art in this country, 
as far as artists themselves are con- 
cerned ; yet it does, in our opinion, 
prove a good deal as to the very low 
ebb of the acquaintance with, and ap- 
preciation of, art on- the part of the 
public—unless we choose to imagine 
that the parties who have come forward 
as volunteers on this occasion are very 
many degrees behind the public gene- 
rally. Such may possibly be the case: 
yet, supposing it to be so, it rather in- 
creases our wonder than the contrary ; 
for we think that no parallel instance 
of sheer fatuity could by any possi- 
bility occur on any other occasion. 
Quackery, effrontery, humbug, we can 
understand — and can understand how 
mediocrity, or even absurdity, may be 
cried up and puffed off as talent or as 
genius: but, in the present instance, 
we must confess ourselves to be alto- 
gether puzzled; for, in the things al- 
luded to, we perceive nothing but 
palpable, unsophisticated, barefaced 
imbecility. 

It is true the competition was a 
perfectly open one—every body that 
pleased might send in a design: still 
it was no more than reasonable to sup- 
pose that no one would do so without 
some kind of pretension. In all other 
matters, that sort of imstinct called 
common sense generally prevents peo- 
ple from making fools of themselves 
for the nonce. A man who has neither 
any notion of singing nor any voice, or 
one who, not having made the experi- 
ment, does not know whether he has 
either, is not likely to volunteer a song 
for the amusement of a company. 
Ile who never took pen in hand before, 
would hardly think of doing so in a 
competition for a prize poem or essay, 
more especially if also ignorant of 
spelling and the commonest rules of 
grammar; neither would a man in his 
senses think of sending a half-starved 
donkey to a show of prize cattle, 
except it were out of joke. It is 
possible, indeed,—barely possible, yet 
exceedingly improbable — that the mi- 
serable drawings hung up over the 
Stairs at the east end of the room in 
St. James’s Bazar may have been sent 
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in out of joke, and might therefore 
very fairly have been rejected without 
ceremony, as mauvaises plaisanteries, if 
not insults. The committee would 
have been justified in doing so; and 
to suppose that they could not discern 
their detestable vileness at a glance, is 
nothing less than presuming that they 
are utterly unqualified for their office, 
and unworthy to be allowed to make 
any choice at all. Still, the dismissing 
them would have been an act of mercy 
towards the offenders ; the exposure of 
whose egregious silliness is perhaps 
the best and most wholesome chastise- 
ment that could be inflicted upon 
them. Nevertheless, although we do 
not regret that such “ scarecrow” per- 
formances should be hung up in ter- 
rorem, in order to make others shy for 
the future of risking the chance of cut- 
ting a similar figure on a similar occa- 
sion, we cannot at the same time help 
feeling that it tends to throw a sort of 
disagreeable ridicule upon the whole 
affair. Should any foreigners happen 
to have visited the exhibition of the 
models and drawings, what would be 
their impression when they beheld 
things of that description* seriously 
sent in, and seriously received, as de- 
signs upon such an important occasion ? 
The most charitable construction they 
could put upon it would be that 


‘¢ Fools rush in where artists fear to 
tread.” 


And it must be acknowledged that 
copiparatively few of our more distin- 
guished artists—at least, among the 
architectural ones—entered the lists. 
Indeed, with the exception of Sidney 
Smirke, Robinson, Fowler, and one or 
two others, there is scarcely a name of 
any note among all the competitors of 
this class; which, however strange it 
may appear to others, does not cause 
us any very great surprise. The truth 
is, although the subject appears at first 
to be one which allows great scope to 
invention and design, it is one attended 
with unusual difficulties: nor were 
they diminished by every one being 
left to follow his own ideas, without 
any limitation at all—consequently, 
without any guidance as to general 
form, size, or any thing else, beyond 


* In themselves, they admit of no description ; nor can any idea be conveyed of 
them, except by saying that, in comparison with them, a penny valentine ts a chef 
d’euvre of execution, and King’s Cross a classical monument of architecture and 


sculpture, 
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the understanding that the estimate 
was not to exceed 30,000/.; which 
condition, by the by, appears, by their 
own descriptions, to have been most 
scrupulously complied with, notwith- 
standing that, of the designs thus 
pledged to be executed for the same 
sum, several appeared greatly more 
expensive than others. We shall not, 
however, allow such apparent contra- 
diction to detain us by any comments 
on it; neither shall we stop to ask 
how it is possible to erect, for the sum 
specified, some of those complex and 
profusely ornamented designs, when 
that exceedingly plain stone post, 
ycleped the York Column, without any 
other addition than what is almost a 
pigmy statue, in comparison with se- 
veral of those now projected, cost 
25,000/. 

It is no easy problem to devise any 
kind of structure in which architecture 
should predominate, and sculpture be 
treated as subservient to it, that should 
be strikingly expressive of its peculiar 
purpose as a national triumphal me- 
morial dedicated to Nelson; more par- 
ticularly when, besides being an im- 
posing object in itself, it should be 
well adapted to its particular situation, 
and not cause any of the buildings 
now erected to appear to greater dis- 
advantage. Not only is any thing of 
a mausoleum character out of the 
question for such purpose, but scarcely 
any kind of inclosed structure can be 
rendered suitable ; because, however it 
may be decorated externally, it would 
indicate that it contains as much, or 
more, within it, that is shut out from 
public view. All that is ornamental 
ought to be made to display itself from 
without—no portion of it should be 
lost ; whereas, in such case, either the 
edifice would be an empty shell, quite 
useless, and devoid of motive as a 
building, or much must be retrenched 
from the exterior, in order to bestow, 
together with decoration, adequate im- 
portance and interest upon the interior. 
Again, unless on such a scale as to 
have an air of spaciousness, and that 
kind of imposing effect arising from 
size, the interior would look petty and 
confined for that, not only of a public, 
but a national edifice, intended to 
commemorate our naval victories ge- 
nerally, as well as the individual hero 
himself. Yet, setting all other diffi- 
culties aside—pecuniary ones among 
the rest — any plan, upon a satisfactory 
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scale for such a purpose, is attended 
with the fatal objection, that while the 
exterior must in some degree be ac- 
commodated to it, so as to denote that 
there is some hall or apartment within, 
and consequently assume the appear- 
ance of such edifice, instead of shew- 
ing itself to be merely a monumental 
erection, it would, as a building, look 
small and low, in comparison with 
those around it—little better than a 
miniature piece of architecture. Nor 
is the objection to be got over by say- 
ing,—Let the funds be increased, and a 
building reared, which, if not as colos- 
sal as the fame of Nelson, shall yet be 
imposing for the grandeur of its dimen- 
sions, as well as the dignified style of 
its decorations. Nothing is easier than 
to say this; the puzzle is to find out 
how it is to be accomplished. Were 
any thing of the kind to he erected that 
would shew itself as a majestic edifice, 
adieu to Trafalgar Square ; for, instead 
of an embellishment, it would prove 
annihilation to it. The character of 
the locale would be entirely changed ; 
what is now an open space being co- 
vered by another public building, that 
would shut out the view of the National 
Gallery from Charing Cross. 

For this reason is it that we entirely 
disapprove of Mr. Haydon’s design ; 
which, though it would not actually 
destroy Trafalgar Square, would con- 
tribute nothing towards the embellish- 
ment of the central area, but merely 
inclose it by the addition of a fourth 
range of building on its south side. 
In regard to the design itself, there is 
nothing whatever remarkable in it, it 
being nothing more than a simple 
Grecian Doric edifice, having its prin- 
cipal front, to which there would be 
an hexastyle portico, towards Charing 
Cross, whereas the contrary side seems 
the one better adapted for the entrance. 
Hardly is it worth while, however, to 
make many objections of this kind, 
since the whole has the air of being a 
public building, but without any thing 
in its general character to announce 
distinctly and immediately to the eye 
its peculiar destination ; for it would 
be equally applicable to the purposes 
of a library, museum, or any thing of 
the kind, for which it would generally 
be taken. In fact, it would be little 
more or less than a_ picture-gallery ; 
for, adopting the “ nothing-like-leather” 
maxim, Mr. Haydon proposes that the 
interior should be devoted to the recep- 
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tion of six large historical paintings. 
Equally unsuitable—we may say, still 
more preposterous — was the design to 
which the names of Britton and Hosking 
were attached ; it being in the Gothic 
style, and in general form and character 
bearing a strong resemblance to the 
chapter-house of a cathedral, within 
which very odd kind of box, in the 
centre of the square, a statue of Nelson 
would have been safely imprisoned from 
the contamination of public gaze. In 
both these instances, therefore, the de- 
sign consisted chiefly in providing a 
case to cover up that which ought to be 
rendered as conspicuous as possible ; 
so as, whether purposely looked at or 
not, to be visible to every passer-by. 
It should be added, however, that the 
latter of these two designs was with- 
drawn after the first competition ; but 
the other was sent in again without 
having been altered. And as it has 
just now come to our knowledge that 
the competition is finally terminated 
by a decision having been made in 
favour of Mr. Railton’s design—the 
one which, greatly to the astonishment 
of most persons, obtained the first pre- 
mium — instead of continuing to speak 
as if the matter was undetermined, and 
there was still room for taking into 
consideration all the points that de- 
served to be well weighed and deli- 
berated upon beforehand, we shall pro- 
ceed to comment upon the matter as it 
actually stands ; that is, as regards 
selection, not prospectively, but retro- 
spectively. 

Looking at the models and drawings 
themselves, we had all along consi- 
dered that the choice would be attended 
with very considerable difficulties ; 
contrary to which, the committee have 
made such very short work of it, that 
we must needs suppose they found it 
one attended by no perplexities. It 
does, however, strike us as not a little 
extraordinary, that after so far yielding 
to the public opinion, and the general 
dissatisfaction expressed at the first 
premium being awarded to Mr. Railton, 
for his drawing of a Corinthian column, 
as to reopen the competition, and allow 
fresh designs to be sent in, and the 
former ones altered; they should after- 
wards shew such appearance of li- 
berality to have been delusive, by re- 
peating their former sentence. One 
would imagine, that ifthey found them- 
selves absolutely driven into that posi- 
tion, by discovering that no better, nor 
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equally good, selection could be made, 
they would, on this second occasion, 
have at least so far deferred again to 
the public vuice, as to state distinctly 
their reasons in favour of a column, and 
of Mr. Railton’s in preference to every 
other design of the same kind. In- 
stead of which, all that is, or is likely 
ever to be, known is, that that design 
obtained a majority of votes,— for even 
by how many is left to conjecture. 
Whether Mr. Railton himself is to be 
congratulated is also matter of doubt, 
the probability being that, if not his 
brother architects generally, his brother 
competitors will now scan his merits 
rather closely, and inquire what there 
was in his design for the new houses of 
parliament to entitle it to one of the 
premiums ; as well as what there is in 
his present one, to recommend it so 
strongly, in spite of the utter absence of 
originality and invention? A similar 
question will recur with regard to his 
design for the episcopal palace at- 
tached to the new see of Ripon, which 
is now in progress, and of which there 
is a drawing in the present exhibition 
at the Royal Academy ; for it is cer- 
tainly tame enough, both in the general 
idea and the treatment of the style, 
not only plain almost to bareness, but 
without any of those traits which mark 
the productions of a real artist, let his 
particular sphere be what it may, 
Further than these three specimens, we 
are not acquainted with any others by 
which we can form any judgment of 
Mr. Railton’s abilities ; and although, 
as far as two of them are concerned, 
we cannot now particularise their de- 
ficiencies, we can say, that every one of 
them has Jeft a very unfavourable im- 
pression upon our minds, though as- 
suredly not in consequence of preju- 
dice against their author. 

Something may be urged in favour 
ofa column, as being, while a lofty and 
conspicuous object, one which would 
not intercept the view of other build- 
ings ; still admitting this in all its force, 
by no means does it follow that such 
lofty and towering shaft should, in its 
different members and ornamental de- 
tails, be a close imitation, much less a 
facsimile of one which, instead of form- 
ing an independent structure, is no more 
than one of the supports of a larger 
structure, with regard to which it is as 
much a member as its own base or 
capital is but a mere portion of itself, 
and devoid of meaning when separated 
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from it. However striking it may be 
on account ofits size,a colossal column 
standing by itself is not very much 
better than a colossal arm or leg would 
be apart from the rest of the statue to 
which it would seem to belong. Asa 
fragment of such statue that had ac- 
tually existed, a single gigantic limb of 
the kind would undoubtedly be inte- 
resting as a curiosity; but for a sculptor 
to form one would be an arrant ab- 
surdity, and both figuratively and lite- 
rally a very great solecism in taste. 
Whenever, therefore, something bearing 
a general resemblance to the form and 
proportions of a column is desired for 
the purpose of a monumental or his- 
torical record, it is desirable that the 
form and ornamental parts should be 
‘modified accordingly, so as to avoid, 
as far as possible, the idea of direct 
imitation, when such imitation involves 
impropriety. We do not say that this 
was sufficiently attended to in any one 
of the designs for columns; still there 
were several which deserved to take 
precedence of the one that has been 
selected,—for they manifested much 
greater invention, if not in the mere 
column itself, at least in the accessories. 
On this account, we should greatly have 
preferred either Granville’s design or 
that by Case ; for, although in both of 
them the column itself was allowed to 
retain too much of the prototype — that 
is of a pillar similar to those employed 
in supporting an entablature, instead of 
being moulded into something ofa dis- 
tinct character—the additions made 
were considerable in themselves, and 
had much to recommend them. The 
first-mentioned of these designs was 
altered greatly for the better in the 
second edition,-—the substructure, or 
basement, being augmented, and con- 
verted into something altogether differ- 
ent from a mere pedestal, standing 
upon which is an insulated column. 
Some spreading out immediately upon 
the ground is required, in order to 
shew there a foundation proportionate 
to the loftiness of the structure: in- 
stead, therefore, of being expressly ad- 
hered to, the ordinary pedestal form 
ought rather to be disguised on such 
occasions, when it becomes a sub- 
structure to what is not so much a 
column as an edifice assuming the pro- 
portions of one,—which, among other 
modes, might be accomplished by 
making minor pedestals, for supporting 
statues or groups of sculpture, to pro- 
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ject out diagonally from the principal 
one, thereby imparting play and variety 
to the plan, and giving increased 
strength, and the expression of it, to 
the angles of such basement or sub- 
structure to the column. 

Like Railton’s, both Granville’s and 
Case’s column had a Corinthian capital, 
though of different design from his in 
its details,—that of the one being from 
the Jupiter Stator example, of the other 
from the order of the monument of 
Lysicrates; which last is of greater 
amplitude and volume than either of 
the former, its depth being nearly half 
as much again, in proportion to its di- 
ameter, consequently giving a greater 
extent of embellishment at the sammit. 
Yet, although, as far as quantity and 
general expression go, the Corinthian 
afforded a yood prototype for the pur- 
pose; instead of resorting to any one 
extant example as an express model, it 
surely would have been better to treat 
that part of the column as one affording 
scope for originality of composition, 
introducing forms more significant and 
more appropriate to the actual occasion 
than mere foliage. In cases of this 
kind, invention is not only perfectly al- 
lowable, but ought to be considered as 
absolutely demanded; and where the 
whole forms an exception to the appli- 
cation of a column, to adhere to pre- 
cedent in any of the parts rather in- 
creases than diminishes whatever incon- 
gruity there may be in converting a 
mere adjective or adjunct into an archi- 
tectural substantive. As an aim at 
something more thana mere Corinthian 
capital, Mr. Thrapp’s design (No. 117) 
deserves to be mentioned with com- 
mendation, notwithstanding that there 
was room in it for improvement. The 
four angles of the abacus were sup- 
ported by as many Victories,— an idea 
not perfectly original, because instances 
of figures, both human and animal, 
similarly placed, occur in ancient 
capitals which have come down to us 
either as fragments, or by having been 
made use of in other buildings; and so 
employed, it may be observed, they do 
not produce much effect as sculptures, 
being, when upon a moderate scale, 
scarcely distinguishable from the usual 
ornamental details: but such would 
not be the case in a single colossal 
capital, which would be a marked ob- 
ject to the eye. Provided, therefore, 
they were of dimensions proportioned 
to the height at which they would be 
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elevated, statues so introduced could 
not fail to attract notice, and would 
carry with them a certain emphasis of 
meaning, and stamp the whole legibly 
as a triumphal monument. In the 
present case, we should have preferred 
a triangular abacus (one of its points 
being made to face towards Charing 
Cross), supported at its angles by three 
figures personifying the victories of the 
Nile, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar, with 
some corresponding arrangement for 
the plan of the basement, or pedestal ; 
when, perhaps, instead of placing the 
statue of the hero on the summit, it 
might be introduced with effect below, 
a little in advance of the shaft of the 
pillar on the side towards Parliament 
Street ; so as to mark"that angle as the 
principal one, or front of the monu- 
ment, with regard to the great line of 
thoroughfare from the Strand to Pall 
Mall. It appears to us that such de- 
gree of irregularity, though otherwise 
liable to objection, would have the 
merit of being in conformity with that 
of the site, and would so far tend to 
reconcile the eye to the defects of the 
latter. Were Trafalgar Square a re- 
gular four-sided inclosure, the case 
would be different; but it has no 
buildings forming a south side, it being 
there open to the triangular embouchure 
into Parliament Street ; besides which, 
the east side is not, as it certainly 
ought to have been, parallel with the 
opposite one. A statue of Nelson, 
about twenty feet high, on the same 
level as the base of the column, would 
form a far more imposing object than a 
figure of the same, or even greater di- 
mensions, elevated on ihe top of the 
column, while the latter would serve to 
announce it from a distance, and would 
impart to it greater importance than 
even such colossal figure would possess 
if standing by itself; because it would 
still appear so gigantic in its dimen- 
sions, in comparison with a column, 
however lofty, that the other would 
look only as a striking architectural ac- 
companiment to it, secondary in in- 
terest and importance, though surpass- 
Ing it in actual size. 

This idea was partly carried out in 
Kelsey and Nixon’s model, proposing 
a colossal statue of Nelson placed be- 
fore a column, designed after Pompey’s 
Pillar. Nor can we help being of opi- 
nion, that such combination would be 
greatly preferable to the usual one of a 
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statue placed upon a column, where; 
owing to the height at which it is ele- 
vated, and the consequent foreshorten- 
ing, much both of the importance and 
effect of the figure is lost; nor can its 
dimensions be allowed to exceed those 
which belong to it, as an addition to 
the column itself: whereas, according 
to the other mode, the size of the latter 
does not so strictly dictate that of the 
figure. By uniting the separate ad- 
vantages of a monumental statue and 
column, that mode again may be al- 
lowed to be likely to prove more gene- 
rally satisfactory than either would do 
alone. Most of the perspective draw- 
ings served to shew, that what would be 
lofty as a mass of sculpture, or else as 
a mere ornamental building, would not 
have sufficient consequence as a central 
object in such an area,— in fact, be not 
much more striking in a general view 
than Pitt’s statue in Hanover Square. 
We do not recollect what were the 
proposed dimensions of Messrs. Fowler 
and Sievier’s model; but were it to have 
been executed on such a scale as to be a 
commanding object in the open space, 
we apprehend that it would have had a 
heavy look, and tended to overpower 
the architecture around it,— else would 
have had the look ofa rather toylike 
fabric. A column, or something of 
that description, accompanied with 
sculpture on a majestic scale— that is, 
with a colossal figure of Nelson in 
front, and secondary ones on other 
parts of the base — would, perhaps, be 
found to obviate most objections, and 
reconcile most advantages, inasmuch as 
there would be a lofty architectural 
object for the eye to rest on, and which 
would give increased importance to the 
principal statue, proudly distinguishing 
it from all other public monuments of 
a like kind. Whether there be actual 
precedent—supposing precedent to be 
requisite—for such combination, we 
are not prepared to say ; but, as far as 
the idea goes, it may be found in one 
of Schinkel’s designs for a monument 
in honour of Frederick the Great, which 
shews a colossal equestrian statue of 
that monarch placed on a lofty pedestal 
in front of another of the same height, 
supporting a square pillar, each of 
whose sides is decorated with seven 
bas-relief panels, and whose capital is 
surmounted by a figure of Victory. 
Schinkel is now, we presume, a 
name as familiar in this country as that 
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of Schiller, and his works in almost 
every architectural library ; therefore, 
by referring to the plate alluded to, it 
will be seen how infinitely more pictu- 
resque in composition, more monu- 
mental in its aspect, and at the same 
time more intelligible in itself, as well as 
original in its idea, is that design than 
the mere shaft ofa column, upon which 
a portrait statue is raised out of sight, 
To say the truth, postlike erections of 
the latter description have now lost 
even the attraction of novelty, so many 
are the things of the kind which have 
been stuck up in various parts of the 
country of late years. Edinburgh has 
its Melville column; Glasgow, its Sir 
Walter Scott column; Newcastle, its 
Grey column; Shrewsbury, its [ill 
column; not to mention the one at 
Devonport, or the Nelson column at 
Yarmouth (where Wilkins has shewn 
more design than is to be found in all the 
others put together); besides several 
whose names do not at this moment 
occur tous. Something more, we con- 
ceive, than the having a statue a-top of 
it is requisite for an historic column, 
both in order that it may acquire a 
suitable character of its own, and may 
get rid of that which belongs to it as 
the mere part ofan edifice. Yet, so 
far from any effort having been made to 
accomplish this, as far as the column 
itself is concerned, almost the only pre- 
tension to novelty in the designs of 
this class, was the adoption of the 
Corinthian shaft and capital. One 
drawing, however, there was, which, 
though it seems to have been over- 
looked — for we have not met with any 
mention of it—was, in our opinion, 
far more deserving of attention than 
many of those whose merits have been 
canvassed,—we mean No. 59, which 
hore only the modest motto of “ Pro- 
vero ;” although, let him be as modest 
as he may, its author must now be aware 
that he might very safely have pub- 
lished his name, unless, indeed, he did 
not visit the exhibition: in which case, 
the silence which has been observed 
with regard to his drawing may have 
caused him to congratulate himself in 
withholding it. We ourselves will not 
be quite sure that its anonymousness 
was not the main cause of its having 
obtained no notice from the critics who 
have spoken of the exhibition ; for, in 
matters of architecture at least, a name 
goes a great way towards helping them 
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to an opinion, especially ifthere be any 
thing unusual in the design itself, 
which there certainly was in the one 
we are alluding to. The lower part 
consisted of a Grecian Doric structure, 
presenting an octastyle on each of its 
four fronts, and its walls richly deco- 
rated with sculptures. Above the archi- 
tectural basement thus formed were 
two upper terraces, giving somewhat of 
pyramidal outline to that part of the 
composition; and on the second of 
these was a lofty historic column, of 
Doric character and proportions, whose 
shaft was encircled by reliefs not dis- 
torted by being made to wind spirally 
from the base to the capital, but divid- 
ing it into so many distinct zones of 
sculpture. The column seemed to rear 
itself proudly upon the outspreading 
architectural mass, to which it served as 
a central tower, encircled and “ storied” 
by reliefs. The ensemble was happily 
composed for general effect ; and, with- 
out being a copy or plagiarism, the 
design shewed that its author was not 
unacquainted with those of Schinkel’s, 
to which we have referred above. Still 
highly as we think of its general merit, 
and of the originality manifested in it— 
in which respect it was far superior to 
almost every other of the designs which 
aimed at novelty of architectural com- 
position; still, we say, we question 
whether it would have been found al- 
together suitable to the locality; al- 
though it had certainly this very great 
advantage over the other projects for 
any insulated building in the centre of 
Trafalgar Square, that though the lower 
colonnades had been kept of very mo- 
derate height in comparison with the 
National Gallery and other edifices, the 
central column or tower would have 
sufficiently counteracted such deficiency 
of size, and have rendered the whole 
an imposing and dignified pile, wherein 
the attractions, both of architecture and 
of sculpture, would have been happily 
combined, and in greater degree than in 
almost any other of the designs sub- 
mitted on the occasion. Most as- 
suredly the sculptors would have had 
no reason to complain, had the choice 
fallen upon “ Provero,” for that design 
would have afforded occupation to 
more than one of them. 

Ifnovelty, strangeness, oddity, whim, 
be originality, many of the designs 
were most egregiously original. In 
more than one, a mere tall pole, in- 
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tended to express the mast of a ship, 
and thereby symbolise naval enterprise 
and conquest, was the leading idea ; 
which, whatever value it might have 
on the score of significancy alone, 
did not make much provision for 
beauty of form or richness of embel- 
lishment ; and was, in some instances, 
so far from being at all improved 
upon, as to be rendered a meaner and 
uglier object than there was any oc- 
casion for. Those by the two Foggos 
were so far remarkable and conspicuous 
enough,—as unartist-like in every re- 
spect as can well be imagined; so 
much so, that one would have taken 
them for the productions, not of painters, 
but ofship-carpenters. Not very much 
better was Pistrucci’s conceit of a 
gigantic trident stuck in the portion of 
a sphere, with a gap cut out of the 
latter on one side for the purpose 
of putting there some figures and an 
inscription. That it would, if erected, 
have instantly been nicknamed the 
Trafalgar Toasting-fork, there can be 
no doubt; and although we hold 
such nicknames and comparisons in 
contempt (for what they chiefly prove 
is the vulgar association of ideas in 
those who indulge in them), we must 
own that in this instance the com- 
parison would have been almost 
inevitable: the form selected too 
undisguisedly resembling, or rather 
being identical with, that of the undig- 
unified domestic implement just named. 
No art could possibly ennoble it, or 
overcome its insipidity and triviality ; 
on the contrary, positive magnitude 
would merely serve to render the ori- 
ginal littleness of the thing so magnified 
all the more striking and conspicuous. 
On occasions of this kind, what is 
pertinent as a poetical metaphor, is 
apt to prove a very impertinent will-o’- 
the-wisp to an artist. Sigunificancy 
of meaning is insufficient: excellent as 
it is in itself, it is too dearly purchased 
ifitcan be expressed only by what is 
itself insignificant as to form. After 
all, too, a trident is only a conventional 
sign, a sort of hieroglyphic, adumbrating 
as a mere type naval and maritime 
Supremacy. Where symbols of this 
sort can be introduced so as to be 
ornamental accessories, gratifying both 
the eye and the imagination, their 
value is unquestionably very great ; 
that huge trident, on the contrary, 
Would have been a mere hieroglyphic 
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character in the eyes of John Bull, who 
would, probably, have fancied its real 
meaning to be, that Nelson ought to 
be the standing toast of his countrymen. 

Marochetti, the other Italian who 
entered the competition, was both less 
ambitious of originality, and less insane, 
by some degrees, in his ideas. We 
did not sufficiently notice his model at 
our first visit to be able now to say, 
whether his rostrated Corinthian column 
differed materially from the other de- 
signs of that class; for what most at- 
tracted our attention to it then was, 
the odd appearance of the four animals 
at the angles — intended, we believe, to 
represent leopards —in the act of leap- 
ing, or else hanging down from the 
pedestal. At our next visit, we found 
that it had been removed, and after- 
wards learnt that it was broken in 
pieces by the artist himself, in the 
coach in which he conveyed it away. 
So far the signore set an example that 
ought to have been followed by many 
others, who had infinitely greater cause 
to be disgusted with their own per- 
formances ; for though the story may 
not have been true in all its particulars, 
it being possible that the model may 
have been broken either by the jolting 
of the carriage, or some other accident, 
certain it is that it was taken away 
after being exhibited for a few days. 
In excuse of most of those who suffered 
their designs to remain in the ex- 
hibition to its very close, although so 
very inferior to the one just mentioned, 
and as hardly to deserve being men- 
tioned in the same breath with it, — 
all that can be said is, that they had 
no reputation whatevertolose. Among 
other things of that kind was a model 
for a column, not inserted in the cata- 
logue, nor placed with those in the 
room, but thrust into what appears to 
have been the condemned cell for re- 
probates and malefactors —it being 
turned out upon the stairs at the further 
end of the room, where it ‘ wasted its 
sweetness on the desert air;” and 
sweetness certainly appeared to have 
one of its qualities, the only good one 
that could be attributed to it, for it 
looked as if composed of the same 
material as those twisted sticks of pink 
sugar that are to be seen at con- 
fectioners’ shops. Whether that hue, 
relieved by cabbage-green capital and 
ornaments, was intended to signify that 
its artiste considered it a pink ofa model, 
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we undertake not to declare; it might 
be so, and there might also be some 
profound meaning or other in the in- 
clination of its head, which distin- 
guished this column from every other 
in the room. 

3ut the facile princeps in absurdity 
and madness, was an assemblage of 
loose sheets of paper just pasted to- 
gether at their edges, and which had 
so strange and wild a look, that they 
might have passed for veritable sibyl- 
line leaves, brought to light for the 
important occasion; more especially 
as the lines traced on them bore a 
greater resemblance to mystic charac- 
ters employed in necromancy than to 
any kind of architectural plan. A plan, 
however, it professed to be; and one, 
moreover, for something so stupendous 
that it would infallibly have rendered 
London the envy of every other capital, 
and would have eclipsed the proudest 
monuments of ancient Rome. Its au- 
thor—and a most consummate original 
he was, quite as stupendous a cha- 
racter as was his own design—ad- 
mitted that he had not considered more 
than the mere ground-plan, but that 
was quite sufficient to guide the com- 
mittee, and enable them to see what a 
magnificent structure could be reared 
upon it. “The idea, you know, is 
every thing,” observed this notable 
projector to the individual who related 
to us the conversation he happened to 
have with him. ‘ Of course, there 
must be some other kind of drawing 
before the thing can be executed; but 
any one can be got to do that. All 
that 1 want is something tasty and 
grand, with plenty of columns; but 
they can easily be had out of books: 
I am not particular as to them, so that 
they be but uncommon tasty, and 
grand. I can meet with aclever hand, 
I dare say, who will knock me off 
something of the kind in a couple of 
days, or so, when I explain my notions 
of what would be stylish and proper. 
I was prodigiously afraid the exhibition 
would be over, but am all in good 
time, I find.—See nothing here to be 
afraid of ; all poor, little, puny things ; 
nothing on half so grand a scale as 
this; every bit on’t my own, too, I 
assure you, upon honour.” 

That the reader will here suspect we 
are only attempting to bamboozle him, 
is no more than we expect; such, how- 
ever, is not the case, for we have merely 
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repeated what has been reported to 
us; and, we think, without any in- 
vention on the part of our informant. 
In fact, the “design” itself, displayed 
at the exhibition, leaves no room for 
questioning any other absurdity on the 
part of its author, as at all unlikely; 
for he who could have the courage to 
unfurl that flag of insanity before the 
public, must have been capable of freely 
giving vent to the most preposterous 
extravagance and rhodomontade in 
speech. 

For having bestowed so much notice 
on the above, and one or two other 
egregious monstrosities, while we have 
not even mentioned seyeral models 
that were really praiseworthy, we de- 
serve the thanks of the committee, if 
not of the sculptors—Baily, Woodring- 
ton, Nixon, Pitts, and Lough—because 
the less that is now said respecting 
their designs the better. In fact, after 
the whole business has been treated 
very much like a joke, we feel our- 
selves in no humour to give it that 
serious attention we otherwise might 
havedone. The decision that has been 
passed, is now irrevocable; the fiat has 
gone forth; Mr. Railton’s design is to 
he carried into execution : nor, having 


plainly shewn to the contrary, do we 
say that it was the very worst, though 
we certainly are of opinion that there 
were several, even of the same kind, 


greatly superior to it. We are, also, 
willing to allow that it was an ex- 
ceedingly difficult matter to make a 
selection of any single one out of so 
perplexing an assemblage of desigus; 
more especially as, owing to gross 
oversight in the instructions, they were 
not all made to one uniform scale. 
Sull we must protest against the very 
summary mode of proceeding at last 
adopted; the very strange off-hand 
way in which, after so much procras- 
lination, the matter was finally settled. 
The precipitancy, and also the kind of 
secrecy, on that occasion, were any 
thing but satisfactory, or calculated to 
assure the public that the choice of the 
commitiee was the result of that re- 
flection and deliberation which it called 
for ; as it appears that they were at last 
chiefly anxious to get rid, as speedily 
as possible, of what they found to be 
a very troublesome task. Surely the 
better and safer mode would have been 
to have selected, in the first instance, 
a certain number of the designs —say 
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a dozen, and then, discarding all the 
rest, to have set in judgment upon 
them,* aided by the opinions of pro- 
fessional men, and others, who might 
very properly have been called upon 
for their evidence; which evidence 
should, of course, have been taken 
down. If, by such mode of examina- 
tion, the opinions of such men as 
Chantrey, Barry, Wilkins, and others 
of high standing in the arts, whether as 
professional men or amateurs, had 
been elicited and carefully compared, 
there can be little doubt that if not a 
very different, a more satisfactory con- 
clusion, would have been arrived at. 
Various considerations, which have 
now, perhaps, been entirely overlooked, 
would inevitably have been forced 
upon the attention of the committee 

while, as these consultations and ex- 
aminations must have been held at 
different meetings, at each of which 
one or more of the designs might have 
been thrown out, time would have been 
afiorded for considering the arguments 
that had been brought forward. Lastly, 
it would have been desirable that each 
member of the committee should have 
given his vote openly, and thereby 
have been responsible for it to the 
public. Instead of this, or any thing 
like such mode of proceeding, how was 
the business managed? Why, in about 
a couple of hours, and by ballot! Be- 
yond the mere fact. that Mr. Railton’s 
design obtained a majority of votes in 
its favour, all is mystery. The public 
know neither the amount of that ma- 
jority, nor who were the ayes, who the 
noes. Surely this should not have 
been, at least not after the committee 
had so far conceded to public opinion 
as to rescind the first decision, and 
allow a second competition to take 
place. If they really found themselves 
at last compelled to confirm their first 
judgment, and make a choice which 
they already knew had excited no little 
astonishment and dissatisfaction; all 
the more necessary was it that it should 
be ‘supported by valid reasons, at any 


° By an advertisement in the papers, we perceive that this course has been 
adopted by the committee for building St. George’s Hall at Liverpool ; 
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rate by reasons of some kind. To that 
they had, in a manner, bound them- 
selves. Why else did they consent to 
a second competition at all? Where- 
fore, by so doing, pledge themselves to 
act with greater deliberation the next 
time? We must suppose them to 
have been in earnest; for otherwise, 
not only was the fresh competition a 
mere delusion, but a piece of pre- 
meditated mockery. Yet, although 
they have been forced into their former 
position; or rather, the old position 
altered materially for the worse, no 
explanation has been given, no justifi- 
cation of such a singular turn of the 
affair offered. We ourselves certainly 
do not think that the second exhibition 
at all tended to recoucile the public to 
Mr. Railton’s design, or obtain for it a 
greater number of popular suffrages 
than it had in the first instance. On 
the contrary, there were several of the 
new designs that threw it more than 
ever into the shade. From all that we 
have been able to learn, it had rather 

lost than gained in public estimation ; 

nevertheless, it is now peremptorily 
fixed upon by the committee, without a 
syllable from them to inform ‘the public 
upon what grounds that final decision 
rests. Perhaps it ought to satisfy us 
that it rests upon the result of the bal- 
loting; and it must be acknowledged, 
that the idea of deciding such a ques- 
tion by such a process was most in- 
genious—one worthy ofthe philosophers 
of Laputa. What a world of bother- 
ation, and of prosing attempts at argu- 
ments, must that simple device have 
spared! We are of opinion, however, 
that it would be a very great improve- 
ment were decision by lottery to be 
substituted for it, in all future com- 
petitions. No other would be so ex- 
peditious, no other equally fair; it 
would effectually relicve committees 
from all responsibility ; nor should we 
hear those numerous complaints of 
favouritism, intrigue, and jobbing, which 
every competition for a building is 
now sure to produce. That for the 


they having 


out of seventy-five designs sent for competition, “selected ten in the first instance as 
those most worthy of being deliberately reconsidered, and carefully examined and 


scrutinised. 


This certainly looks well ; at all events, it indicates a proper degree of 


caution, and an earnest wish to adopt that design which, after scrupulous inv estiga- 
tion, shall be found to possess most merit and greatest number of advantages with the 


fewest defects, 


So far, the committee have set a precedent that ought to be followed 


on all similar occasions ; and we have only to hope that their ultimate choice will be 
such as to sbew very strikingly how beneficial is the measure they have adopted, 
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Royal Exchange is now coming on, 
and we earnestly recommend that it 
should be so decided ; more especially 
as a great many very ugly rumours are 
flying about, which the announcement 
of such novel mode of decision would 
at once contradict. As to the decision 
of the Nelson committee, we regard it 
as immaterial, except as far as appear- 
ances go, because we see no danger 
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whatever of Mr. Railton’s column ever 
being erected in Trafalgar Square. 
Not above half the requisite funds are 
in hand; the question, therefore, is, 
Will Mr. Railton’s patrons and ad- 
mirers make up the deficiency? We 
very much doubt it; and should they 
refuse, good-by now to the scheme 
altogether. 


THE DEVIL’S DIARY; OR, TEMPTATIONS, 


SECOND PART. 


Mosr splendid preparations were mak- 
ing for the marriage ceremony between 
Eva, baroness Scagonvold, and my 
half-brother Albert, now bearing the 
name and title of Waldorf, the fortieth 
Baron Von L——. Itwas to take place 
at my father’s chateau, or castle, in 
England : and Theresa, the duchess of 
St. Almar, the wife by the left hand of 
the Emperor of Austria, had obtained 
permission from him, who could refuse 
her nothing that she asked, to accom- 
pany Eva, the future bride, her friend 
and protégée, to that country, and to 
be present at the nuptials. 

“ You will miss the company of your 
little friend and favourite much on your 
return to Germany, my Theresa,” said 
the emperor, after having granted, with 
some reluctance, her request, as he 
could not endure the thought of her 
absence from him solonga time. “ You 
have managed this affair very foolishly, 
my ladye-love. Why did you not give 
Eva to that bold-faced, dark-eyed, ille- 
gitimate half-brother of this English- 
man with a German name,—this Baron 
Von L , who has never deigned, it 
seems, to pay his respectstome, although 
his father was my liege subject? What 
sort of a mongrel animal is this Wal- 
dorf, who has thus bewitched our little 
Scagonvold ?” 

“He does not much resemble his 
bold-faced brother, Leopold,” answer- 
ed Theresa, deeply blushing, and co- 
vered with confusion, lest the emperor 
should demand to see him, and thereby 
Albert’s powerful likeness to herself be 
immediately discovered. 

“ He came to Germany when I was 
on a visit to Bavaria, I think you said ? 
This match seems strangely hurried up, 
methinks! I should have liked to have 
given away this little Eva to her future 
husband with my own hand,” said the 


emperor. ‘There seems to me some 
strange mystery about this half-English, 
half-German baron. Report assures 
me he is gifted with second-sight. He 
may see too much, Theresa, for the 
happiness of this poor child you are 
so fond of. I suppose my new-made 
Colonel Richestein, to whom I gave a 
sword the other day, and also a 
name (seeing that he had no other 
one but Albert), will accompany your 
suite. By my father’s bones, this dark- 
eyed youth admires thee so much, my 
fair duchess, and so daringly declared 
the same even to ourselves, that I risk 
much in permitting thee to go so at- 
tended! But our child Theresa, Leo- 
pold, thy child and mine, shall go also ; 
and he will remind thee constantly of 
his father.” 

“ I need no remembrancer of thy 
goodness and thy kindness, my sove- 
reign and husband, whjist I am away,” 
said the duchess, tenderly; “ yet 
should I like much my little Leo- 
pold to visit England, for I have there, 
my lord, still living, as I believe you 
know, my father,” and Theresa looked 
quite confused, and hesitated. 

*¢ And you would like to shew him 
his daughter's child, and also that of the 
emperor,” interrupted her kind sove- 
reign, embracing her. “ It is a very 
natural wish, my love, and it reconciles 
me in some measure to thy absence. 
Take handsome presents with thee for 
the old man; and if he will consent 
to return with thee, he shall not want 
rank or favour. Shall we not see this 
Waldorf at our court before he runs 
away with all my treasures ?” 

“ He is shy, my lord,and not in health. 
You know these Englishmen—and he 
was born there—have much reserve,” 
said the duchess, again feeling some 
alarm. “ Perhaps he will bring his 
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bride another year to pay her duty to 
her gracious king; but, at present, Eva 
is so deeply enamoured of this pale, re- 
tiring Waldorf, that the sooner the union 
is completed, I think, the better.” 

And the king sat down to play at 
chess with the duchess, whilst their 
child, a lovely little boy of four years 
old, was playing at their feet with a 
small spaniel the emperor had pur- 
chased for him, remarkable for its 
beauty, and the amusing tricks it had 
been taught to do. 

“ J shall call you Albert,” said the 
little boy, caressing his dog. 

“ Only hear him !” said the emperor. 
“ But now I recollect, the child was in 
the room when I presented this Wal- 
dorf’s brother Albert with my sword. 
What a memory the little creature has! 
Theresa, your queen, my love, is in 
check.” 

*« How courteous you are to tell me 
of it,” said the duchess, trembling 
from head to foot, lest something should 
come out from the boy, respecting her 
other son, that would displease his fa- 
ther; “Go, Leopold,” said she, “ and 
take your dog to yonder sofa: I forget 
every move, my lord, when his sweet 
face is so near me.” 

“Jn truth, he is a pretty child,” 
said the emperor, fondly. ‘ What a 
picture he would make at this moment ! 
Theresa, 1 will get Vernet, the French 
artist, now he is here, to take our boy 
in that very attitude. You shall place 
it there, my love, between the Emperor 
of Austria and a certain lady for 
whom, it is thought, he bears some 
slight degree of affection.— There, I 
take this rook !” 

“ And thus endanger your knight. 
See, 1 bear him off thus !' 

** You make sad havoc amongst the 
belts and spurs, Theresa. Here goes 
your bishop in revenge, which opens 
check to your white king,” exclaimed 
the emperor. 

“ Lie down, you naughty Albert!” 
cried the child, who had not removed 
from the carpet near his mother's feet ; 
“ lie down, or I'll kill you with Wal- 
dorf’s sword,—the one that my papa 
gave him.” 

* What knows he of Waldorf?” in- 
quired the king, leaving off the game, 
and looking steadfastly on the child. 

“You forget, my lord,” answered the 
duchess, with a trembling lip, “ that it 
was at Eva’s chateau that the child 
first saw this Englishman ; and he has 
VOL. XX. NO. CXVII. 
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confused the persons of the brothers, I 
suppose, respecting the sword that you 
presented to Albert.” 

“ Papa did ‘not give Albert the fine 
sword, mamma,” said the child, boldly; 
‘“*it was to Waldorf—to him who has 
such nice black hair. Albert is like 
mamma.” 

“ Who told you so, young sir?” in- 
quired the emperor, with an anxious 
and uneasy tone, his eye glancing 
suspicion on the duchess, and pushing 
aside the chess-board. 

“ He told me so himself,” said the 
child, “as he shewed the sword to his 
brother Albert.” 

* You mean that Albert shewed it to 
his brother Waldorf?” cried the em- 
peror, with a penetrating look. 

** Mamma, this naughty dog has bit 
my finger,” cried the child ; and it had 
just drawn blood. Both the parents 
lost, in alarm for the precious life of 
their child, dreading lest the dog should 
be rabid, all further thoughts respect- 
ing the identity of the two brothers. 
The court-surgeon was immediately 
summoned ; the finger cauterised ; the 
dog carefully examined ; all was con- 
fusion in the palace; the child had an 
opiate administered ; the mother was in 
tears; the ladies of the bed-chamber 
were wringing their hands ; and the em- 
peror himself sat by the bed-side of his 
little son, holding the hand of Theresa, 
and comforting her. By this timely 
snap of the court spaniel, it is more 
than probable that a disclosure was pre- 
vented that might have brought down 
disgrace, perhaps, on the head of the 
Duchess St. Almar, and the banish- 
ment from his sight and favour of the 
little beautiful child that had uncon- 
sciously produced all this confusion 
by his innocent prattling to his canine 
favourite. 

In about a fortnight after this, the 
brothers departed for England, to su- 
perintend the final preparations for the 
marriage there; and Theresa, duchess 
of St. Almar, Eva, baroness Scagon- 
vold, a retinue of great number and 
magnificence, attended by a physician 
and three or four nurses for the child, 
set off a few days afterwards, the em- 
peror himself going several miles with 
them as their escort. A most tender 
farewell took he of them all, not for- 
getting to make the destined bride 
presents befitting his own rank and the 
favour in which she stood with his 
adored Theresa. 
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The whole of the preceding scene, 
the great risk of detection in which we 
all were placed through the means of 
the little boy, I plainly saw by my 
wondrous faculty of second-sight. [ 
described it all most accurately to Al- 
bert, and repeated to him, word by 
word, the whole of the conversation, as 
we sat in our inn at Calais, on our 
route. 

* My mother must return to Ger- 
many no more,” said he, musingly, 
after listening to my account of the 
emperor's latent suspicions about her- 
self, and that he had been trifled with 
respecting Theresa’s eldest son and 
myself. “ She will be safer far with 
us, my brother, in England ; and in the 
company of her much-loved Eva, her 
child (her children, I should rather 
say), and yourself, dear Waldorf, she 
will, I trust, find content.” 

** Can she forget the splendours of 
the Austrian court?” I asked, in return ; 
*¢ the affections of her royal master, the 
interests of her younger child, and re- 
main with us in England? I doubt it 
much.— But, there stands Siward, Al- 
bert,—your aged grandfather! [see him 
palpably there by the door, as if it were 
his actual flesh and blood: he is read- 
ing Albert, and in an old book of 
strange and unholy characters! I like 
not the expression of his eye,—it is dark 
and malign! He eyes me with peculiar 
dislike and loathing ; can he see me as 
I seehim ?—No. And yet, when I wasa 
child, how I did like that man! It was 
he who first told me I should be en- 
dowed with this extra faculty of behold- 
ing objects hundreds of miles away 
from the powers of my corporeal 
vision. 

“ Tias that knowledge given thee 
happiness, my brother?” asked Al- 
bert, with a look of painful meaning. 
“ Alas, no! On me, too, he has given 
wondrous powers; but they have as 
yet done me no good. I fear other 
machinations are working against us 
both ; for is not my grandfather a ser- 
vant of him whose ‘ Diary’ you possess 
a fragment of? Oh, that we were both 
in peace !—our work on earth accom- 
plished: for my mind misgives me, 
Waldorf, that we have much warfare 
yet to undergo.” 

Thus spoke Albert: but my eyes 
were riveted upon the scene before me. 

*« He is unfolding a parchment now, 
as he sits nearly double in his black 
elbow-chair,” said I, so’ intent upon 
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old Siward’s actions that I scarcely 
attended to the melancholy forebodings 
of him who was proceeding on to Eng- 
land as the expectant bridegroom, I 
believed, of one of the finest and most 
fascinating of earthly creatures — of 
one who said she loved him, in return 
for his ardent affection, more than 
words can say. And yet I doubted 
it: something still told me she pre- 
ferred myself. 

“If 1 had but courage to approach 
that phantom, Albert,” said I, “perhaps 
I should be enabled to read over his 
shoulder what that parchment means 
he now has in his hand. Ever and 
anon he lifts his eyes from it, and their 
threatening glances fall on me. Think 
you that it is possible that he can be- 
hold me even as I now gaze on him ?” 

** | know not what he can behold,” 
said Albert, sighing; ‘ but, indeed, 
Waldorf, I have an oppression of the 
heart that I cannot account for; it 
seems like one of those threatening 
calms that precede a tempest. Why 
do you not approach the figure, and 
gain some information respecting what 
he is studying? Oh, that [ could do it 
for you! Why not go near him ?” 

** Because I have ever, as now, an 
awe of these unearthly apparitions,” I 
replied, “a reluctance to be near them. 
I cannot describe to you the shudder- 
ing that I feel at this moment whilst 
he—the mere shadowy resemblance of 
old Siward —sits thus so mysteriously 
before my eyes. Yet I will force my 
nature to go nearer to him. I will 
walk round and round him at a dis- 
tance, every time making the circuit 
narrower and narrower, until gradually 
I am within a foot or two of him. 
Hark, he speaks! be silent, Albert! 
—interrupt him not! But I forget: 
—he, the actual man, is hundreds of 
miles from us.” 

“ This document must be de- 
stroyed,” said the phantom ; “ the real 
will of that old German sinner, Wal- 
dorf, late Baron L » must not be 
in existence longer: for, should I die 
suddenly, my grandchild will lose the 
large estates and this high-sounding 
title. Dexterously did I convey an- 
other will into its place after his death, 
which has disinherited that dreaming 
fool, his lawful heir! This is some 
weak revenge against the seducer of 
my child, the matchless Theresa, whose 
beauty was obtained by means so dan- 
gerous, and which ought to have gained 
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her a real crown. Now she lives in 
constant dread lest her early fall should 
be known! Then what disgrace would 
follow! Low have I toiled in forbid- 
den studies to exalt this daughter! 
and, afterwards, to prevent the misery 
of exposure to my peerless Theresa ! 
This parchment burnt, will at least se- 
cure fortune and title to my grand- 
child, Albert, who, wayward and in- 
tractable as he is, and has been, from 
a sense of what he calls virtue, still 
is dear to me, for he possesses all 
that transcendant beauty which I dan- 
gered my soul to procure for my pos- 
terity, no matter by what means; but 
especially for his matchless mother, 
now the consort to the Emperor of 
Austria— yet not his queen!—no, 
not so high as that! But for thee, 
accursed Waldorf! sleeping now in 
yon marble mausoleum, by the side of 
thy dowdy, English wife, whom thou 
marriedst for a few broad acres, instead 
ofher thou pollutedst with thy touch, she 
had been now the proud empress of thy 
country, Germany. But I have reached 
thee! I plugged thy boat, deceiver ! 
and filled in the holes with mortar 
made of sugar, salt, and gum. The 
water of the lake melted such frail 
plaster, and thou and thy plain Eng- 
lish wife perished together !—Ila, ha ! 
there was some delight in that! Now, 
to burn this stupid baron’s will and 
testament !”" 

“ Albert,” cried I, “ assist me to 
prevent this sacrilege. The candle 
burns upon his table, and he is going 
to destroy my father’s will! 1 will 
arrest thy hand, Siward! I cannot 
grasp it! Albert, blow out the can- 
die, [ charge thee! Alas, thou seest 
nothing, and I catch only at empty air! 
It has caught light !—it burns, it burns ! 
and in my presence! What value is 
all my boasted power, when I cannot 
hinder this vile old man from destroy- 
ing the title to my just inheritance, 
even whilst [am looking on? Hark! 
I hear the crackling of the parchment, 
as it crisps up and falls to powder. 
The seals are melting now!—the sig- 
nature of my father is now consuming ! 
—all, all is gone!” And 1 turned 
with sareastic bitterness to my unof- 
fending brother, exclaiming, as | waved 
my hand in mock reverence before him, 
“T give you joy, Waldorf, fortieth 
baron of Von L ! Now, indeed, 
I do feel disinherited, and must, of 
necessity, do homage to my more for- 
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tunate brother. Fortunate indeed ! 
posessing wealth, rank,— and, far 
dearer privilege, he will have the hand 
of Eva of Scagonvold, the only thing L 
envy thee!” Whilst I spoke the ap- 
parition vanished. 

* Thank Heaven!” answered my 
brother Albert, pale as a statue, and 
casting up his celestial eyes with a 
mournful, yet divine expression, which 
made him resemble an angelic being 
more than an inhabitant of earth ; 
“ Thank Heaven, I have known Wal- 
dorf’s real sentiments before it is too 
late! Yet doI grieve, my beloved bro- 
ther, that you set such high estima- 
tion on mere outward glitter, the trap- 
pings of false conventional life. You 
have deceived me, Waldorf— perhaps 
deceived yourself. Pride and ambition 
have only slumbered in your heart — 
they are not dead within you. As for 
wealth, you knew, you must have felt 
— indeed I see you do—that all your 
father had, is, and ever has been, at 
your own disposal. I have not even 
calculated the amount. All, all is 
yours; take it, and use it as you will. 
But you still covet Eva! 

“ With regard to title, Waldorf,” he 
continued, * I could smile to hear you 
name it. Title! To what? As ifa 
certain form of words, prefixed before 
the name of Albert, could add to Al- 
bert’s dignity and worth! Vain, vain 
distinction! more paltry than the fea- 
ther which the soldier wears, but which 
he owns can never give him valour. 
Did Homer need a title? Would So- 
crates and Plato have accepted one ? 
What additional honour would it have 
conferred on Shakspeare or on Milton, 
if one of them had been dubbed ‘ lord 
duke,’ the other made ‘ a most noble 
marquess ?’ Nothing can bestow last- 
ing honour, imperishable fame, but 
sublime and unflinching virtue! Hear 
this, dear Waldorf, for I speak not 
Jong. 

“ With regard to Eva, baroness of 
Scagonvold, L have, 1 own it with tears 
of shame, been weak and erring. I 
have attempted to play the hero, and 
have failed, most miserably failed! 
You, Waldorf, have been equally un- 
successful. You imagined that you 
could give that fair, seductive girl u 
to me, because you fancied that she 
preferred me. Alas, my brother, I 
have many doubts that Eva is sincere. 
Women are ambitious. I was to her 
rich and titled, as they call it. You 
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were, to all appearance, a soldier of 
fortune only, without any wealth, save 
the sword her sovereign had presented 
you. Let our station be reversed, my 
brother, and Eva of Scagonvold might 
(so it seems to me) give the preference 
to Waldorf.” 

“ Could I think so!” I muttered, 
half aloud. “Could she ” and all 
my selfishness prevailed. 

“It shall be tried, my brother !” 
exclaimed poor Albert, with a coun- 
tenance lighting up for a moment with 
hope and affection. “ She is coming 
to our home. Let us assure her, of 
what is indeed the truth, that I am 
portionless and illegitimate—that we 
changed characters only to accomplish 
a great design, which has been realised, 
for my mother has been saved from 
infamy. Then let us see, my Waldorf, 
fairly, whether she will prefer.” 

Struck as I was with the matchless 
greatness of this offer, yet was I not 
noble enough to resist the cravings of 
my own selfish nature, which was con- 
stantly presenting to my imagination 
the youthful charms and graces of Eva. 
“ Let him keep the title and estates,” 
I argued, mentally, “ but give me, at 
least, a chance of calling the loveliest 
girl in Europe my own.” 

When once selfish thoughts gain 
possession of us,as “a little leaven lea- 
veneth the whole lump,” they permeate 
and engross the whole being. I had 
fallen down, during this last conversa- 
tion with my brother from a state of 
moral beatitude to one of degradation. 
From the angel, I had become some- 
what of the devil ; for I thought more 
of my own low, animal gratification, 
than of my heroic brother’s happiness. 

Theresa, duchess of St. Almar, tra- 
velled from Germany incog.; yet such 
was the splendour of her suite, and the 
magnificence of her liveries, that all 
who saw them in England knew she 
must be some personage of great rank. 
Then the extreme beauty of her person, 
as well as the more youthful loveliness 
of Eva of Scagonvold, drew all eyes 
upon them. They were to rest a few 
days in London, at the Clarendon Hotel, 
before they proceeded on to my domain ; 
mine by right of inheritance, though 
nominally belonging now to Albert. 
We joined them there; making our 
head-quarters, however, for propriety’s 
sake, at Mivart’s, in Brook Street. 

What a sensation was made in Hyde 
Park, as Theresa and the young ba- 
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roness, escorted by Albert, myself, and 
the numerous attendants who accom- 
panied them, passed slowly in the drive, 
and then returned. We had much dif- 
ficulty in repressing the staring, admir- 
ing, young equestrians, who surrounded 
thecarriage, within the rules of decorum: 
all wished to get a full survey of the 
fair features and forms of the stranger 
ladies. 

A gentleman belonging to the Aus- 
trian embassy soon recognised the per- 
son of Theresa, as the favourite and 
wife by the left hand of his sovereign ; 
but etiquette prevented him from sa- 
luting her as such. Still he whispered 
his knowledge to the officers and noble- 
men who were of his party. They com- 
municated it confidentially to others ; 
the ladies were told of it by their hus- 
bands, brothers, lovers, and acquaint- 
ance: every one knew, by six o’clock 
that evening, who were the distin- 
guished guests of the Clarendon Hotel. 
On the morrow, there lay above a hun- 
dred cards of visitation on the table, 
in the ladies’ apartments, from the most 
noble families in England. But as I 
was lounging about the room, or hang- 
ing enamoured over the beauties of 
Eva, who seemed now much puzzled 
to know which of the brothers was to 
be her future bridegroom, from the 
great change of manners that had 
taken place in us-both ; he retiring as 
I advanced; he, silent, abstracted, 
melancholy; I, bold, insinuating, full 
of anticipated happiness, yet still de- 
laying all explanation with the young 
baroness, for the present leaving her to 
surmise whatever she chose —as I was 
thus lounging about the ottoman where 
Eva reposed, my eyes were caught by 
the name of“ Siward, count Wolfbach,” 
amongst the cards ; and, without know- 
ing why, for at the moment I had no 
clear idea why I selected that particular 
one, I singled it out, and read it aloud. 

“Ts it true!” exclaimed Theresa, 
thrown suddenly off her guard, that 
“my father, then, has resumed his 
name, and acknowledges me again as 
his child! Where, Waldorf, is his ad- 
dress? I must instantly go and throw 
myself at his feet.” 

I felt my heart beat tumultuously, 
as I read, at the hottom of this card, 
** Mivart’s Hotel.” Siward, then, the 
old seer and chronicler, the dependent 
as I thought upon my father’s bounty, 
turned out to be a man of high rank ; 
and was actually now located under 
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the same roof with myself, though he 
had, as I had lately seen, so basely 
plotted against me, and robbed me of 
my patrimony —the murderer, too, of 
my parents—under the same room with 
Albert, his own grandson, whom he 
had so basely invested with my name 
and fortune ! 

“They are all colleagued against 
me,” thought I, mentally. ‘This dia- 
bolic old man will now prevent my 
trying this scheme that we proposed 
on Eva: he will, of course, contradict 
all my statements to her, supposing 
that Albert would be true to his pro- 
mise. I shall lose her; and the base- 
born son of my father will riot in my 
wealth, my titles, and my bride.” 

My brother, I thought, looked most 
uneasy on hearing that his grandfather 
was in London, and with the name of 
count prefixed to that of Siward. Tis 
eye gazed mournfully upon the face 
and form of his mother, and tearfully 
on Eva likewise. ‘ Let us depart im- 
mediately,” said he; * when once a 
bridal is intended, the sooner it is cele- 
brated the better.” 

Eva Scagonvold looked up astonished 
at the seeming ardour of her lover ; but 
his wholecountenance belied his speech. 
Sad and passionless he sat, awaiting the 
reply of the duchess. 

“T must pay my respects first to my 
father, dearest Albert,” said she, “ and 
then this impatience on your part shall 
be indulged. How far is it to his 
hotel ?”” 

“ As far as perdition, madam!” 
replied her son, respectfully kissing 
her hand, as if to atone for his vehe- 
mence of expression. ‘ Let me con- 
jure you to depart immediately.” 

I added my persuasions ; but from 
what different motives than those sub- 
lime ones that guided my brother 
Albert, who differed ever so widely 
from myself, that we might well be 
said to shadow forth the two antagonist 
one of good and evil,—he pure, 
iigh-minded, free from selfishness, 
loving, constant — I self-willed, capri- 
cious, proud, suspicious, and full of 
animal propensities ; yet kept in check, 
in some degree, by the diviner nature 
of my brother, and an indefinite dread 
of offending Him who had the power, 
I knew, of heaping chastisements on 
the head of those who violated his laws. 
But I obeyed from fear, not love. 

How can | better describe the dis- 
positions of Albert and myself, than 
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by saying I personified the intellect, 
he the moral attributes, in man. I, 
with my extraordinary gifts that I pos- 
sessed, might be described as Light, or 
Knowledge ; he, my tender, impas- 
sioned brother, with his magnetic sym- 
pathies, and total disregard to self, as 
the higher and more deified principle 
of Divine Love. Why should these 
bright attributes ever have been sepa- 
rated? The primeval fall of man was 
not in eating of the forbidden tree—or, 
in other words, seeking for forbidden 
knowledge—but when the male, or 
intellectual part of man, lost, in his 
own person, the feminine, the moral, 
and the loving, by his separation from 
his own fair Eve. 

Let not my readers here close the 
book, and say, in angry disappoint- 
ment, ‘* Oh, then, this story of ‘ The 
Devil's Diary’ is nothing but an alle- 
gory, after all!—a tinsel gilding to 
the pill they design to make us 
swallow.” 

Whatever may be my design —and it 
has been my scrupulous wish, through- 
out this narrative, that you should not 
find it out, at least until the end -— 
yet, dear and courteous reader, accom- 
pany me to it. Let me, just to put 
you in a good humour with me, if it 
be possible, give you a few lines from 
your favourite poet, Ovid, describing 
so beautifully the restless state of mind 
of Adam, our great progenitor, before 
this first fall I have been speaking of ; 
when he, in the dignity of his compre- 
hensive nature, walked alone in the 
flowery fields of Paradise, yet became 
discontented with his self-union, if 
such I may be allowed to call his 
“single blessedness,” and pined away, 
under the illustration of Narcissus, in 
contemplating his own bright image in 
the mirrored fountain. 

Thus goes the truth-declaring alle- 
gory, an emblem of the primeval state 
of man, ere Eve was separated from 
him :— 


‘“* There stands a fountain in a darksome 
wood, 

Not stain’d with falling leaves or rising 
mud ; 

High bowers of shady trees about it grow, 

And rising grass, and cheerful green 
below ; 

Pleased with the form and coolness of 
the place, 

And overheated with the morning chase, 

Narcissus on the grassy margin lies, 

And fixes on the stream his listless eyes : 
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But when his own bright image he sur- 
vey’d, 

He fell in love with the fantastic shade ; 

Pleased o’er the beauteous form he hung 
unmoved, 

Nor knew—fond youth !—it was himself 

he loved. 


* * * * 


Till death shuts up those self-admiring 
eyes, 

For him the nymphs and blue-eyed 
Nereids mourn ; 

And, gemm’d with tears, prepare the 
funeral urn : 

But, looking for his corse, they only found 

A rising flower, with yellow blossoms 
crown’d !” 


It is tree that old father Adam would 
not have many nymphs and nereids to 
mourn over his first moral death, seeing 
that they had not yet been called into 
being by the magic wand of the poet, 
the mighty enchanter of the world ; 
and it is equally true, that something 
a little more corporeal than “ a bright 
yellow flower ” is left of our Eden- 
Narcissus, when “ the deep sleep fell 
upon him ;” and Madam Eve walked 
forth, from the niche she had so quietly 
possessed within his side, with such 
demure looks of 


** Softness, and of sweet attractive grace,” 


that Adam little suspected “he had 
caught a Tartar.” 

Think not that Cain was the first- 
born of this fair vision, woman, or 
“the Eve.” No. Another English 
poet has, under the form of Venus, 
thus described her :— 


“Her turtles fann’d the fragrant air 
above, 

And by his mother stood an infant Love, 

With wings unfiedged; his eyes were 
banded o’er ; 

His hand a bow, his back a quiver bore, 

Supplied with arrows bright, a keen and 
deadly store !” 


Or, as Camoens has it— 


‘* Her radiant eyes such living splendour 
cast, 

The sparkling stars were brightened as 
she past ; 

sright as the blushes of the crimson 
morn, 

New blooming tints her glowing cheeks 
adorn ; 

And soft compassion to her speaking 
eyes, 

A milder charm, a tenderer grace, sup- 
plies.” 


Well might she look with compassion 
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on her enamoured victim, Adam, see- 
ing at what a price he had purchased 
her. 

He # % % % 

There is nothing like throwing out 
“a tub to a whale,” just to amuse him 
awhile. Now I trust we are both of 
us refreshed, gentle reader—I with 
giving, you with taking, a bait, upon 
our journey. Let us on, then, and in 
perfect good humour with each other. 

We prevailed upon the Duchess 
St. Almar by our joint entreaties, 
amounting to almost agony on the 
part of Albert; and on we proceeded, 
without another day’s delay, to the 
far northern province in which my fa- 
ther’s property and noble castle were 
situated. As the young child, Leopold, 
could not endure long journeys, we 
were obliged to sleep often on the 
road ; and it was nearly midnight when 
we reached our place of destination. 
The castle had been newly done up, 
in honour of the approaching nuptials ; 
costly, modern furniture, adorned every 
chamber. We had sent a courier on 
before us, to have every thing in readi- 
ness for our arrival. The domestics, 
in fresh liveries, were ranged in order 
to receive us; but what was my ex- 
treme surprise, and Albert’s grief and 
dismay, on seeing, seated in the chair 
of state in the old baronial hall, the 
ancient man, Siward, who now called 
himself * Count Wolfbach.” 

“ Welcome to England, my fair 
daughter!’ said the venerable man, 
extending his arms to receive the form 
of Theresa in his embrace, whilst his 
eyes shot forth a most peculiar glance, 
of almost sardonic expression, upon 
his grandson, Albert, and myself. “I 
called upon you in London, lady ; but 
it is no wonder that my card should 
pass unheeded, amidst the numbers 
that were there sent in. Welcome, 
young scion ofa royal race! Let me 
peruse thy features, little grandson. 
They speak, methinks, more of the 
line of Wolfbach than of Austria. 
Daughter, I thank thee for these two 
goodly branches of our noble house ;” 
and he turned to me and Leopold. 
“ Waldorf, thou art slow in paying 
thy respects to Siward, thy father’s 
ancient pensioner,” he added, signifi- 
cantly, to Albert, who stood biting his 
lip in vexation. ‘“ And thou too, my 
elder grandson,” he said, sarcastically, 
* thou seemest to have forgotten the 
years thou livedst in old Siward’s cot- 
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tage, little dreaming it was a count’s 
chateau.” 

I could contain myself no longer, 
for second sight gave me now power 
over him. 

“‘ Villain,” said I, “ thou hast de- 
ceived thyself! I witnessed thee burn- 
ing my father’s will; [ marked the 
progress of the flames. In that very 
chair didst thou perpetrate that de- 
frauding action, to give thy grandson 
here my just inheritance; but know, 
thou art detected—foiled! Even now, 
old man, my father and my mother 
are in this very room; there, just be- 
side thee, proclaiming to me where 
lies concealed another will, the dupli- 
cate of that which thou hast burnt. 
I call in the whole of my father’s house- 
hold to testify to the validity of this 
hidden document; and thus do [I assert 
my rights !” 

Siward trembled as the dependants 
of the late baron crowded round him; 
and I, stamping upon the ground at 
his very feet, touched a secret spring, 
where, in an inlaid cabinet, or box of 
ebony and brass, I drew forth, as I 
was commanded to do, a parchment; 
and, in an authoritative voice, I desired 
the steward to read it aloud, and to 
preserve it from the fate of the other 
will, executed at the same time. 

“ The true will has been proved, 
and this is but a counterfeit,” said 
Siward ; but his voice trembled, and 
his lips were very pale. 

“‘ This signature is mine!” said the 
steward, regarding the parchment; “ I 
swear to my own name as witness, and 
to this also of my late master’s.” 

“* What are the contents?” inquired 
Theresa, with an anxious voice, looking 
on her son, Albert, with pitying eyes ; 
but he thought not of fortune, his looks 
were on me and the young Eva of 
Scagonvold, as he sought to penetrate 
into her mind and mine during this 
stirring scene. Nor was I indifferent; 
I watched her countenance well as the 
steward read the undoubted testimony, 
that 1, Waldorf, the baron’s only legiti- 
mate son, whose very person he de- 
scribed, was heir to all his property, both 
in Germany and England; but that he 
left a certain youth, named Albert, 
who had some claims upon him, wholly 
dependant upon my brotherly affection, 
in case he had not been contaminated 
by the counsels and society of “ that 
worker in secret mischief;” that in- 
veterate foe of him and his unhappy 
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son, Waldorf, whom his arts had al- 
ready driven to madness and to exile ; 
that pretended rustic, living near his 
castle, but in reality a German noble 
and a dark magician, named “ Siward, 
count Wolfbach.” 

‘‘ Now, plotter,” said I, exultingly, 
“ T have overthrown thee !’” 

“ Waldorf, it is sufficient,” inter- 
posed the gentle voice of Albert, with 
a mournful tone of remonstrance ; 
“ exult not over the fallen; respect 
the feelings of a prostrate enemy ; bear 
meekly thy success; another turn of 
Fortune’s wheel, and thou mayst be 
again overthrown. There is no certainty, 
my brother, in sublunary things; even 
woman, the loveliest and best of all 
below, changes as the rest;” and a 
deep sigh came from his bosom, for 
he saw, at a single glance, the wonder- 
ful effect which had been produced 
upon the versatile and venal mind of 
the young baroness, who was now re- 
garding me with looks of open ad- 
miration, and even saying aloud to her 
patroness, the duchess, who was not 
an uninterested spectatress of the 
scene,— 

‘¢ Fear not, madam, the noble Wal- 
dorf will provide for his half-brother ; 
who, no doubt, was innocent with 
regard to this vile fraud. Poor young 
man! from my very soul I pity him; 
for he has lost all at one fell swoop !” 

“ No, madam,” answered Albert, 
with becoming spirit, “ the truly virtu- 
ous man, who acts only by the Divine 
will, can never lose all. The dross 
and glitter, the false and unstable cir- 
cumstances, like these in which I have 
lately stood, may be swept away as the 
wind carries off the gossamer’s slight 
web ; but there is left him the still good 
and true, all that is worth preserving— 
consciousness of well-doing, and the 
unchanging favour of the Divinity! 
Waldorf—brother ! I congratulate you 
upon your second conquest of this fair 
lady, Eva of Scagonvold ; I relinquish 
all claim upon her hand !” 

“ Claim!” repeated Eva of Scagon- 
vold, contemptuously ; “ what claim 
can the base-born son of the late 
Baron von § have to the favour of 
the Baroness of Scagonvold ?” 

“ You had no objection to such 
offer, madam, a few months back,” 
said Albert, calmly, “ when I was pre- 
sumptuous enough in such capacity to 
propose our union.” 

* The case was far different with 
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you, Baron Waldorf,” said the young 
beauty, with a depreciating tone of 
voice, turning to me; “ you were then 
in high and growing favour with the 
Emperor of Austria ; he had presented 
you a sword from his own person, and 
made you a colonel. You had nota 
countenance so marked, that it made 
it dangerous for you to be seen at our 
court; besides, my heart had a secret 
leaning towards you.” 

“ Oh, woman, woman!” cried I, 
emphatically, and quite disgusted with 
the heartlessness and subtleness of Eva, 
and, for the moment, inspired by the 
example of Albert, ever my better 
angel; “ oh, woman, when didst thou 
ever want excuse for thine own in- 
constancy? Lady, thou art beautiful 
enough, ’tis true, to ensnare a thousand 
hearts, but thou hast not yet learned 
the nobler task of keeping them. Give 
me the woman who, like the sunflower, 
will turn to the god of her idolatry, 
even when his setting rays can scarcely 
witness her devotion.” 

Albert, at this, became suddenly 
agitated, and burst into tears. 

“ Rightly art thou served, young 
baroness!” exclaimed the duchess, 
deeply offended, as seemed to me, at 
the treatment her darling son, Albert, 
had received so unblushingly from her 
favourite Eva. “ Thou must return to 
Germany unmarried then, it seems, for 
the noble Waldorf renounces thee !” 

“ Perhaps not, madam,” answered 
Eva, with much petulance; “ I have 
an offer here that you know not of, 
from an English noble, that may pre- 
vent, perchance, such disgrace. I made 
the conquest, Cesar-like, in riding 
through Hyde Park ; and my new ad- 
mirer has been most prompt you see, 
in laying his fortune and his title at 
my feet. I only waited to ascertain 
which of my late proposers was most 
worthy of my acceptance, before I 
answered my new admirer: now I 
have decided.” 

“ From what a cold, calculating 
being, have we both been saved |’ 
said I, in a low voice, to Albert. 

“ Yes,” said he, in return, with a 
burst of ecstatic delight, “ this is one 
of the fierce temptations mentioned in 
the ‘ Devil’s Diary.” Thank Heaven, 
we have both escaped it !” 

“I know not how to apologise to 
you, beloved lady of my royal master,” 
cried I, bending my knee before the 
Duchess Theresa, ‘This is strange 
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hospitality, methinks, to the brightest 
beauty in the land ; but private matters 
have broken in so suddenly upon me, 
that I have forgotten my duty here. 
Welcome! most welcome to my castle; 
welcome, beloved brother! and wel- 
come, also, fair Eva of Scagonvold ! 
And as for thee, old Siward ” and 
Tadvanced threateningly towards him. 

“Tle is thy guest also, Waldorf,” 
interposed the truly angelic Albert, 
“and he is a vanquished foe; give 
him thy hand. Is he not my grand- 
father ?” 

“ And my father!” said Theresa, 
imploringly. 

“ Be it so,” said I. ** Count Wolf- 
back, all is forgotten; accept hospitality 
here as long as it pleaseth thee.” 

“Curses on ye all!” loudly ex- 
claimed the old man, rising from his 
chair. ‘“ On thee, Theresa, for thou 
hast fixed an indelible stain upon 
my noble line of ancestry, never to be 
washed away; upon thy fair-faced 
elder son, if such he be, for he is the 
first proof of its disgrace; upon this 
second-sighted dreamer, Waldorf, for he 
has circumvented me ; upon yon sleep- 
ing child, son of the emperor 
No, I cannot curse a sleeping child ! 
He is in the arms of the Deity, now that 
he is slumbering, and therefore guarded 
from all injury: but on thee, young 
faithless one — with an angel’s face, a 
demon’s heart, with all the frigid cal- 
culation of old age and avarice, in a 
bosom of such snowy whiteness —on 
thee, Eva of Scagonvold, rest the bit- 
terest curse I can leave thee, the full 
completion of thine own most mer- 
cenary desires! Thou shalt marry thy 
English noble. So farewell; I go to 
my own cottage, and may find a way 
yet to reach you all!” 

“* Father,” cried Theresa, “ go not 
to-night!” but he was gone ere she 
could repeat her entreaty. 

“ Waldorf,” said the duchess to 
me a few days afterwards, “ this late 
explanation has placed me in a very 
awkward situation with regard to my 
sovereign. He has permitted me, much 
against his inclination, to accompany 
Eva to England, that I might be pre- 
sent at her nuptials. What can I say 
to him on my return? How account 
for the sudden breaking off of this 
match ?” 

“ There seems to me no difficulty, 
dear lady,” Ianswered, “The baroness 
has selected another husband; his 
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majesty must know that women are 
sometimes capricious. Let her have her 
English nobleman, and Leopold will 
be fully satisfied: beautiful as she is, 
I reject her!” 

«“ But how can that be done, my 
lord?” said the duchess. “ We are 
your guests; she is the guest of one 
who might have wedded her, if so it 
had pleased him: she cannot be al- 
lowed by you to reside under this roof 
to celebrate a marriage with another!” 

“ And why not, your grace?” in- 
quired I. “ Allow me to act as if I 
were the brother to this fair young 
lady, although her apathy and cold 
calculation has taken from me all wish 
to bear a dearer title. Invite Lord 
Preston hither, if she approve ; and the 
preparations that have been made on 
account of Albert and herself, can 
serve to honour her nuptials with her 
new lover.” 

“ What a strange changing world 
this is!” said Theresa. “ But be it as 
you recommend, all will be for the 
best.” 

Lord Preston, who had been so 
suddenly struck with the extreme love- 
liness of Eva in the Park, was a man 
full forty-five years of age, and not of 
very prepossessing appearance; but 
then he had twenty thousand a-year, 
and promised handsome settlements. 
He talked, too, of the diamonds in his 
family, that were equal, at least, to the 
queen-dowager’s; so not much time 
was lost in the arrangements. The 
lawyers soon completed their task, and 
T had the honour, with an unchanging 
countenance, of giving away the hand 
of Eva, baroness Scagonvold, in my 
own private chapel, to Lord Preston ; 
yet experiencing, all the while, the 
most complicated sensations. Ter ex- 
treme beauty on this day made me 
feel somewhat of regret; then there 
was some share of resentment, that she 
could so easily relinquish all chance 
of my own hand when my anger was 
passed away; and there was a secret 
dread that I might even yet be sub- 
jected to severe temptations with re- 
gard to this witching, but most fickle 
girl. I remembered what I had read, 
and trembled ; I really felt relief when, 
after a most splendid banquet, to which 
all the neighbouring gentry were in- 
vied, I saw her drive off, most 
elegantly attired, in her carriage-and- 
four, by the side of her not youthful 
but ill-favoured bridegroom. That 
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night I read, for more than four 
hours, in the “ Devil’s Diary,” to 
take off part of the ennui I endured; 
for, in spite of my reason and my 
principal, the remembrance of the 
young Eva clung round my senses. 
“I might have married her,” I said, 
mentally, “ but, from high chivalric 
notions, [ have rejected her. Who 
has thanked me for the sacrifice? Not 
Albert ; so simple-minded and so pure 
is he, that he gave no praise to what 
he considered the _ straightforward 
course of my own natural delicacy and 
propriety. I had found a flaw in my 
jewel, and it was prized no longer. [ 
had discovered her unworthiness, and 
had dismissed her from my heart. He 
knew not, he could not imagine, the 
coarse propensities of my inferior na-, 
ture, the mere animal grossness that 
pervaded the being of his brother.” 

Thus did I read during the night 
after Eva’s departure, for Albert was 
invisible—shut up in his own apart- 
ment. It was the sequel of the story 
of a young monk named Thomaso, [ 
had begun before, famous all his life 
for his piety, chastity, and excessive 
learning — the Catholic saint of that 
name. 

i * if * 

“ He had retired to the monastery of 
Le Trappe to shield himself, he thought, 
from my temptations. He had sub- 
mitted, without a murmur, to the 
severe rules of that brotherhood ;— 
silence, abstinence, nightly watching, 
and self-flagellation, had been imposed 
upon him; his shirt was of horse-hair, 
bristling and tormenting; his couch 
hard, his drink only water, his occu- 
pation digging his own grave; yet 
even there, within it, with his spade 
and mattock in his hand, did I sug- 
gest to him the thoughts of one he had 
before seen; the image of Victorine di 
Sarsi, such as she appeared to him the 
evening before he had taken his vows. 

“ Get thee behind me, Satan!” ex- 
claimed Thomaso, forgetting his vow 
of silence as the beautiful idea grew 
upon him; and he sat himself down 
in the bottom of that grave he was 
digging, to try to forget that fair young 
girl, with alabaster bosom and bright 
hair, that still pervaded his fancy. 

“Ts it a sin to think upon an 
angel ?” argued Thomaso with himself; 
or, rather, [ gave him the notion thus 
to excuse himself for dwelling on the 
fascinating remembrance 
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“« Why were these feelings given to 
us,” continued Thomaso, “ if they are 
thus to be bruised and annihilated ? 
Annihilate! impossible. Whilst I live, 
that fair and lovely form will pursue 
me! She had such melting eyes ; 
such a downcast, modest look; yet 
her blushes spoke so plainly, that she 
could have loved me! 

«* Could!” continued Thomaso, mu- 
sing, and plunging into deeper ab- 
straction ; * there could be no mistake 
in those soft, stolen glances. Victorine 
di Sarsi does love Thomaso ! 

“Why did 1 complete my vows 
with this conviction?” still pondered 
the youthful monk, in the half-excavated 
grave; and the evening vesper-bell 
was not heard by Thomaso; he had 
given way, and lost ground every mo- 
ment. 

Search was made by the brother- 
hood, and severe penalty adjudged to 
him for the omission. He cared not 
for the punishment, he thought only of 
the cause of it. 

“ You must go to-morrow and fetch 
bread for the community,” said the 
superior to Thomaso. He inclined his 
head, and the next day set off; an 
ass, with empty panniers, accompanied 
him, and a purse of gold was put into 
his girdle. 

** How far can an ass travel in a 
day ?” said Thomaso to himself, as he 
journeyed on towards the nearest town. 
*“‘ If I could but see her once more, I 
should be content for life! What false- 
hood can I invent as an excuse for 
going to B , instead of the town of 
S ’ Oh, that can soon be settled 
on my return!” and Thomaso made 
the ass gallop all the way to B——, 
an obscure village in the middle of 
the Alps: the father of Victorine was 
the pastor there. 

Victorine di Sarsi was milking her 
goats in a little pasture as he arrived: 
she was pale and pensive. 

“ Stand still, Thomaso — beloved 
Thomaso!” said she to the goat she 
then sat near. ‘ Will you, too, leave 
me?” 

In a moment she was in Thomaso’s 
arms; but the poor girl knew her lover 
was now a monk; that he had just 
professed, and therefore she did her 
best to avoid him. 

“ Victorine, T love you to madness !” 
said the monk. 

*“ Ah, why did you not tell me so 
before?” said the pure and simple- 
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hearted girl. ‘ Why did you fly from 
the lawful dictates of nature, to shut 
up yourself in a monastery? Now it is 
sinful even for you to think of me. 
Leave me, ‘l'‘homaso — leave me; it is 
sinful !” 

* Sinful!’ cried Thomaso, clasping 
the struggling maiden in his athletic 
arms; “ who can dream of sin in thy 
presence?” 

“ Thomaso, dear Thomaso! you 
cannot marry me! you have put an 
everlasting barrier between us; you 
surely would not deprive me of my 
innocence? Have mercy on me!” And 
the illfated Victorine fainted in his 
arms. 

The excited monk bore his victim 
to a distant cavern, and there per- 
petrated a dreadful crime against the 
vows of his order, and the helpless 
v.ctim of his brutal passion. The ass 
was forgotten during this scene, and 
found its way back to the monastery of 
Le Trappe, where, like the one be- 
longing to the prophet Balaam in old 
time, it brayed at the convent-gate, 
and told the porter thereof that he was 
returned alone, that his panniers were 
empty, and that the young recluse, 
Thomaso, was missing. Immediate 
search was made all round that quarter 
of the Alps for their absent brother by 
the sorrowing monks, for he whom they 
now mourned was esteemed the orna- 
ment of their order from his apparent 
sanctity and rigid attention to the rules 
of the establishment. Then he had 
endowed the convent with his large 
possessions, and would, from his high 
connexions and exemplary conduct (to 
the outward eye) rise, no doubt, one 
day to be their superior. He had 
been a hypocrite from his boyhood, 
and this I, the prince of darkness, 
knew full well. There are many such! 

Pitiful was it to hear the moans of 
the hapless Victorine ; her former love 
for Thomaso was turned into the deepest 
hatred for the injuries he had heaped 
upon her. She refused to be com- 
forted, would neither eat nor drink, 
though her cruel lover had, with the 
money that was in his girdle to pur- 
chase necessaries for the convent, gone 
secretly at night to procure for her 
use the whitest cakes, the purest milk, 
and grapes of the finest flavour. She 
turned from them and him with loath- 
ing. 

* Perjured one, give me back my 
innocence !” was all that came from 
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her lips, as, like a bruised lily, she lay 
at the extremity of the cavern, her 
long, bright hair, concealing her face, 
and outraged, agonised bosom. 

“What can be done with this 
wretched girl?” murmured Thomaso 
to himself; ‘ her reproaches cut me 
to the heart; I cannot endure to look 
upon her misery; I feel that I have 
offended her past forgiveness ; her pure 
love is turned into the most inextin- 
guishable hate. Can I leave her to 
perish here alone ?” 

It was now again my time to whisper 
another suggestion in the ears of the 
ravisher, and sophistry is ever at my 
command. 

*‘ Her happiness is gone for ever,” 
I whispered into the deep recesses of 
his soul; “ she hates, she loathes thee ! 
She will denounce thee if she lives; 
thou wilt be execrated and buried 
alive for thy crime towards her in the 
face of all thy brothers, and for what 
purpose? Thy victim can no longer 
have a moment’s peace, or shew her 
dishonoured face again amongst her 
companions. It is better for her that 
she should die, than live unhappy and 
disgraced; then, Thomaso, when she 
is gone, thy reputation will be saved ! 
Thou canst return to thy convent, in- 
vent some plausible excuse of having 
had a trance of high beatitude, or vision 
worthy to be recorded in the archives 
of thy house. Thou wilt be made the 
abbot, and perhaps be canonised !” 

4 4 # 

“ Take this bunch of purple grapes, 
dear Victorine,” said Thomaso, ap- 
proaching with a stealthy step the un- 
fortunate beauty extended on the 
ground. Near her was an opening toa 
sullen, subterraneous stream ; it seemed 
a pit dark and unwholesome, only 
shewing bere and there glimpses of its 
nearly stagnant waters, and then dis- 
appearing under rocks and mountains. 

You must be faint, dear love,” he 
continued ; drink of this goat’s-milk, 
it came from thy father’s flock.” 

“ Then curses on you for offering it 
to me, base ravisher!” exclaimed Vic- 
torine, raising for a moment her head 
from the dust, irritated to frenzy by his 
naming her father, and her own dear 
goats, whilst she felt so humiliated, so 
debased. ‘ Add not insult to my 
wrongs! Leave me here to die! I 
wish, [ long to be at peace.” 

** Dost thou really wish it?” in- 
quired Thomaso, with a sardonic tone 
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of voice; “ then have thy wish!’ and 
seizing the slender, yet rounded form, 
of the hapless Victorine in his powerful 
arms, he dropped her down into the 
black waters of that unsearchable and 
underground river. One feeble shriek 
was all that met his ears, and all was 
silent; she was borne along by the 
slow, dark current, beneath the giant 
rocks and mountains through which 
that sullen stream had found itself a 
way. Thomaso watched the last float 
of her drapery, as she disappeared,— 
the last ringlet of her long fair hair, as 
he faintly perceived it borne along by 
the unpitying tide! 

“It is most horrible !” exclaimed 
the young monk, sinking upon the 
ground ; “ but it was a necessary deed ! 
She is now at rest . 

“ What thou wilt nevtr be!” I in- 
stantly said, from the secret depths 
within his bosom ; and the groan that 
came instantly from Thomaso was as 
the sweetest music to my own most 
wretched being. I had another partner 
in undying misery, and I had assisted 
in his fall! 

A sound of voices was heard without 
the cavern. Some of the monks had 
traced footsteps to the cavern; they 
were those of a man with wooden 
sandles: no woman’s track was there, 
—for Victorine had been carried 
thither. They explored it, and, lying 
on the margin of that haunted stream, 
they discovered the object of their 
search lying inanimate,— for sense had 
failed him at the first sting of his 
awakened conscience. The monks 
perceived not the grapes, the bread, the 
milk; they only saw Thomaso, as they 
thought expiring, and they bore him 
home, and attended to him with the 
greatest care. He recovered, and very 
shortly was elected their superior,—for 
he related to them, by myaid, such won- 
ders of what he had beheld during his 
absence from the convent, such visions 
and such prophecies, that the pope, on 
hearing them, sent for him, and soon 
allowed to him the honours ofa saint. 
Ife was afterwards made a cardinal, 
and would have arisen to the papal 
dignity, but that he beheld at church 
that day a fair woman, with long hair, 
who opposed his progress, and he died 
in a fit, on the steps of the altar, that 
very hour. 

+ & * % 

As I finished this extract from “ The 

Devil’s Diary,” my thoughts wandered 
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incessantly to Eva, the new-made 
bride of that old and unpleasant-look- 
ing English noble. Instead of feeling 
disgust and abomination at the de- 
pravity of the monk Thomaso, my 
imagination dwelt only on the success 
of his brutal passion. Instead of mourn- 
ing over the fate of the ill-treated and 
murdered Victorine, I felt, I am 
ashamed to say it, a sort of joy that the 
perpetrator of such crimes had escaped 
with impunity, and had assumed the 
cardinal’s hat and the highest honours. 

“JT have no doubt he was no worse 
than his fellows,” argued I. “ Who 
is there that can judge of the iniquity 
that is performed in secret by those who 
appear to walk the earth as angels? To 
keep a fair outside is all that can be ex- 
pected of us poor frail and erring crea- 
tures.” This Lord Preston, now the legal 
possessor of one of the loveliest female 
forms that ever bore the name of wo- 
man, would not be injured, I argued, 
by suffering me to share his privileges, 
supposing that he knew it not,— that 
the world stigmatised him not with a 
term of ridicule! ‘* He deserves his fate 
for presuming to appropriate to him- 
self a being so supremely beautiful; he 
must feel he has no right by nature to 
such transcendant charms. They might 
have been my own, but for my stupid 
fastidiousness! She looked at me as 
she never looked at him: she may still 
be mine.” 

“ T want to see Eva, mamma, my 
own dear Eva,” said the child Leopold 
to Theresa, a few days after the union 
of the young baroness with Lord 
Preston. “ She used to play with me, 
and sing to me pretty songs, and let me 
twist about her pretty hair, just as I 
liked. When will Eva come home?” 

“She is gone to her home, Leopold,” 
answered his mother, taking him on her 
knee; “ she will never return to you 
and me.” 

“ Then I will go to her,” promptly 
exclaimed the boy; “ I know she will 
be glad to see me. I can ride there 
like a man, and Waldorf shall go too ; 
he will take care of me.” 

“ Undoubtedly I will,” said I, with 
much animation; for I was delighted 
with the thought of making the child 
an excuse, for my paying an immediate 
visit to Lord and Lady Preston, even 
in the midst of their honeymoon. 

“ Beware, Waldorf!” whispered Al- 
bert to me, struck with my excited 
manner, and anxious desire-to follow 
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Eva to her husband’s country residence. 
“ Resist temptation,” my beloved bro- 
ther! she is unworthy of us both, 
Banish her beauties from your thought ; 
seek a mistress who loves you for 
yourself alone, and not your gold and 
acres. Let me not have to mourn 
over your fall from virtue, which is be- 
yond all price. She is the wife of an- 
other; invade not another's rights.” 

“© When shall we set off, dear Wal- 
dorf?” persisted the child. “ Mamma, 
may I not go and see dear Eva?” 

“ Yes, certainly, if Waldorf will ac- 
company you,” said his mother. “ It 
is too soon for me to intrude upon her 
after her marriage.” 

“Let me take my little brother, 
then,” urged Albert vehemently, even 
with tears. Of course, my mother will 
think him safe with me. Waldorf, do 
not go!” 

“ Settle it between yourselves,” said 
the duchess, smiling ; ‘* but I suppose 
this little fond creature must be in- 
dulged by one of you.” 

* Waldorf shall go,” said Leopold, 
seizing my hand, “ because he loves 
Eva best.” 

There was a look of inexpressible 
agony passed over the countenance of 
Albert as the child said this; and I 
I thought, but I deceived myself, that 
I could well interpret its meaning. I 
recollected that my brother had once 
before nearly perished, from his con- 
cealed passion to that seductive, yet 
light-minded girl. Instead of pity for 
him, I felt angry that Albert should 
dare to retain his love for one now the 
object of my unhallowed thoughts. 
“The tempter” was, indeed, most 
powerfully at work within me. 

*“ Go not near Eva more!” urged 
the plaintive voice of Albert; “ you 
will repent it with bitter anguish !” 

I stood a moment irresolute; there 
was a warning voice within me which 
seconded that of my brother’s. “ You 
will repent it with bitter anguish !” 
was echoed again and again to me from 
the chambers of the mind; but “ the 
tempter” was too powerful. “TI will 
see her once more,” thought I, ‘* and 
then accompany the duchess and her 
youngest son to Germany. Albert 
shall be nominal master here, and enjoy 
my property; but I will not give up 
this opportunity of seeing this bewitch- 
ing girl once more;” and, hardening 
myself against the appealing looks of 
my brother, | set off the next morning 
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in my carriage with the child,—it be- 
ing too far for him to ride on horse- 
back, as he asked to do; we had a 
distance to go of nearly fifty miles. 

When we arrived at his seat, we 
heard that Lord Preston was out hunt- 
ing with his own fine pack of fox- 
hounds; indeed we often had heard 
them baying as we approached, and 
once caught a sight of the whole gay 
equestrians in their scarlet coats, and 
the numerous farmers and the boors 
who had fallen in in the chase of the 
unfortunate fox, who had ran to cover; 
but we were not near enough to dis- 
cern the person of the lordly master of 
those hounds, now in full cry, with the 
whipper-in, and grooms at their rear. 

Lady Preston, the bride, they in- 
formed us, was in the grounds, walking 
alone; she had taken out a book anda 
beautiful Italian greyhound for her 
companions. They directed us to- 
wards a hermitage, which they said was 
a favourite retreat of their lady. Leo- 
pold and I set off in search of her. 

** Let us surprise her, if we can,” 
said I, softly, to the child, when we 
perceived her white drapery enter the 
hermitage at a distance. * Let us go 
round, and then, Leopold, you shall 
creep slyly in by the side of the grotto, 
as she is reading, whilst I stay con- 
cealed without; if you can, reach her 
very feet before you speak to her. The 
boy laughed, and promised compliance 
to my little device, and I stationed my- 
self amongst some shrubs at the en- 
trance of the grotto. 

“This is sad work!” exclaimed 
Eva to herself, sighing, and throwing 
aside her book. ‘I can never long 
endure this life! A bridegroom of a 
week or so, leaving his lady alone to 
follow the hounds! I might have 
known my fate in marrying an English- 
man. Ileigho! I have played my 
cards amiss, in suffering the young and 
handsome Waldorf to slip through 
my fingers. Even his pale and senti- 
mental brother, were he what he ap- 
pears to be, would have been better 
than this Nimrod. Blessed Virgin ! 
from whence came this beloved child ? 
Leopold, my heart’s darling! how came 
you here?” 

“I wanted to see you, Eva,” cried 
the lovely boy, throwing his arms round 
her neck. “ Why did you leave me 
and my beautiful mamma, to go off 
with that ugly English lord? Do 
come home again.” 
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“T wish I could, dear Leopold! 
But who brought you here? Is the 
duchess, my royal mistress, come also?” 

“ Only Waldorf, who loves you so 
very dearly!” said the child; “he 
longs to see you, so I would make him 
come. Albert tried to prevent him,— 
but——” 

“Ts the baron here, then?” said 
Eva, colouring very high, and looking 
around. 

“Yes, beloved one!” answered I, 
“and atyour feet.” For a few moments, 
she suffered me to embrace her knees, 
and press her hands in mine, regardless 
of the presence of the child. I, too, 
forgot all but her surprising loveliness. 

* Are you bappy, Eva?” asked I, 
tenderly looking up into her bewitching 
eyes, kneeling before her. 

** How dare you ask that question, 
cruel Waldorf?” answered she, re- 
proachfully. “ It was you who forced 
me into the arms of a coarse and 
vulgar English boor, with no nobility 
belonging to him but his name,—you, 
who have now twice given me up.” 

* But will not relinquish you the 
third time, Eva,” I exclaimed passion- 
ately. ‘ Leave this detested Nimrod 
to hishounds. Would that they might 
devour him. Fly with me to Ger- 
many, and bless me again with your 
love!” 

“ Yes, Eva,” said Leopold, not com- 
prehending in the least the tenour of my 
words, only that 1 wanted her to go 
back with us to Germany; “ yes, we 
are come on purpose to fetch you. 
Mamma will be so delighted to see 
you, and Albert too. Do you love 
Albert, Eva?” 

A deep blush overspread her lovely 
features at this mal-apropos question of 
the child. 

“Do you love Albert, Eva?” I re- 
peated, looking up into the very depths 
of her eyes, as I still knelt at her feet. 
*“* That document of mine,’ I mur- 
mured, “ assured me that you pre- 
ferred him to me; so, in a fit of gene- 
rosity, I gave you up,—relinquished 
her I adored, to save the life of a be- 
loved brother. Since then I have be- 
come bewildered: he loves you not.” 

“ What document do you speak of, 
Waldorf?” inquired Eva, anxiously. 

‘¢ ¢ The Devil’s Diary,’” answered I; 
“ it tells me that you—but it cannot 
be— were formed to be my greatest 
bane,— my strongest temptation.” 

Eva laughed at this remark of mine, 
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loud and shrill. I liked not that wild, 
strange laugh, nor at that moment the 
expression of her eyes; she seemed 
conscious that they were betraying 
what they should not, for she put up 
one of her fair hands, and covered 
them. 

“Tam sleepy,” said the young boy ; 
* Eva, let me lie down upon your lap,” 
and his head sank on her bosom: in 
a few moments he was in profound 
slumber. 

“ T will lay him down upon our 
wooden hermit’s couch,” said Eva, 
carelessly. ‘ See, Waldorf, there is 
one in yonder corner, made of moss 
and leaves ; he can repose there whilst 
we chat here a little ;” and she bore the 
child in her arms towards the rustic 
pallet, drawing off her own blue scarf 
from her snowy shoulders at the same 
time, to shade him, as she said, from 
gnats, and the last beams of the setting 
sun, that darted into the furthest corner 
of this sylvan recess. 

There was something in the whole 
manner of Lady Preston that gave me 
again an involuntary disgust; it was 
the second time I had ever felt such 
towards her. There was an indelicacy, 
a forwardness, in her remaining with 
me, an avowed and lawless lover, after 
the child had fallen asleep ; there was 
an air of coquetry, also, in divesting 
herself and her beauties of her scarf, 
that before veiled them from my bold 
eyes. I clagped her in my arms, and 
she promised “that. evening that she 
would be mine. 

# o Ey Es 

“ Then you have ever loved me, 
beautiful Eva,” said I, before we left 
the hermitage, in answer to her protesta- 
tions of undying regard. ‘“ Tell me, 
then —for it has often puzzled me— 
why did you consent to marry Albert, 
at the cottage on the borders of the 
Rhine? You gave me up for him 
without a sigh.” 

“ Aud is it possible, my own be- 
loved Waldorf,” exclaimed Eva, caress- 
ing me, “ that you are still the dupe of 
Albert’s romantic fancy? I have kept 
the secret long enough ; but since you 
reproach me with my conduct towards 
that mysterious being, I will do so no 
longer.” 

* Secret !” cried I, alarmed I knew 
not wherefore; “‘ what secret could 
there be that Albert kept from his bro- 
ther Waldorf?” 

** Theresa, the duchess of St. Alinar, 
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will explain it all,” said Lady Preston ; 
* but | hear now the echoing horns of 
Lord Preston’s returning cavalcade,— 
worse than the war-whoop of the wild 
Indian to my ears. Take up the child, 
dear Waldorf: give me, first, the scarf, 
and let us return by this short track, 
through the plantations, to the house, 
and we shall be there before them.” 

I obeyed in silence. Oh, how much 
of the peerless beauty she once possessed, 
I thought, has this lady lost, since she 
has so little regard for her virtue. 

Lord Preston welcomed us heartily. 
It was told him that the boy Leopold 
pined to see again his former playmate, 
and that the duchess had requested me 
to indulge his affectionate wish, which 
I had with much pleasure acquiesced in. 

** And how is that splendid woman, 
the German duchess?” inquired Lord 
Preston ; “‘ and that fair creature, too, 
you have all nicknamed Albert?) Upon 
my word, young baron, you have an 
excellent taste in female beauty. Lad 
I not beheld this fair lady previously, I 
think I should have entered the lists 
against you, for the chance of possess- 
ing the most (pardon me, my Lady 
Preston)—the second most—beautiful 
women in the world.” 

I sat like one stupified ; and again I 
heard from the lips of Eva that peculiar 
shrill, wild laugh, which was so dis- 
cordant to my ears: she looked to me 
then like a demon. 

* There is nothing like a thorough- 
bred Englishman for scenting out a fine 
woman,” exclaimed Lord Preston, 
joining in the laugh, but in a more 
boisterous manner than his lady. 
“ Surely, my lord baron, it is not good 
taste to confine those exquisilely 
moulded limbs of hers in the clumsy 
habiliments of our sex! ’Tis true she 
always wears, since I have seen her, 
a surtout, or Polish pelisse; yet, still, 
the boddice and full-flowing petticoat, 
my lord, would shew her off to much 
more advantage.” 

“ Lord Preston,” said I, feeling my 
lips quiver, and my hands getting ex- 
tremely cold, “ let me conjure you to 
be serious with me; and you, too, Eva 
—Lady Preston, I mean—trifle not 
with my intense anxiety at this mo- 
ment. Are you not both playing upon 
my credulity? Know you, certainly, 
then, that the being I believe to be 
my half-brother, Albert, is indeed a 
female ?” 

“ Know it!” exclaimed Lord Pres- 
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ton; ** why who could want a second 
glance to be assured of it? I detected 
it in the very first interview, and sent 
her from the room blushing celestial, 
rosy red, at my rude survey of her ex- 
quisite little person.” 

“ Know it!” repeated Eva, with an 
air of triumph, she tried vainly to con- 
ceal; “ why she has confessed it to me 
a hundred times, and enjoined me, by 
all a woman holds dear on earth, to 
respect her secret. The duchess, too: 
laid her commands upon me ; she has 
her private reasons. It was love for 
Waldorf that caused this seeming Albert 
to put on that disguise when but a 
mere child, which her scheming grand- 
father, Siward, eagerly consented to ; 
he, too, had his reasons. It was love 
of Waldorf which made her languish, 
and nearly die, when she believed he 
was so enamoured of a certain German 
lady, who shall be nameless, that he 
proposed to marry her, when he had no 
other fortune but his sword to offer her. 
It was love to Waldorf that made her 
prefer his happiness to her own in a 
thousand instances, and delight to call 
him by the endearing name of brother.” 

“Ts she not my father’s child, then ?” 
asked I, gasping for breath, whilst a 
thousand recollections came upon me. 

“No, my lord baron,” said Lady 
Preston, very coldly, and methought 
maliciously, ** that honour is reserved 
for me. I have confessed to Lord 
Preston all. Iam the natural daughter 
of Theresa, duchess of Almar, and of 
the late Baron von S$ , your honor- 
able ancestor.” 

* Who, then, is Albert?” I groaned 
aloud,—* who that angel who has been 
my companion, my adviser, my better 
self,—who has loved me with seraphic 
love ?”” 

‘* She is a child, also, of the fair but 
fratl Theresa,” answered the now dis- 
gusting Eva. ‘ She was born two 
years preceding me, and claims an 
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English father; you may see that by 
the extreme delicacy of her complexion. 
Madame, the duchess, has a few frail- 
ties to repent of, you see, though my 
mother.” There was a buzz and mur- 
mur now in the outer hall as Eva pro- 
nounced the last words ; and, supported 
by the upper servants, was led in, pale 
and faint, the very being of whom we 
had been speaking. She fell, exhaust- 
ed, at my feet, and, holding up herhands 
towards me, cried aloud,— 

“ Have I arrived too late? Oh, 
Waldorf, have I saved thee from the 
commission of a dreadful crime? She 
is thy sister, Waldorf! Theresa has 
just confessed it to me. She, and 
Siward, and this too lovely lady, have 
been in league with the powers of dark- 
ness to destroy thee. I have travelled 
after thee in haste, and unattended, to 
warn thee of thy danger. Am I too 
late? I must speak, dear Waldorf, 
even in the presence of Lord Preston, 
—for life is waning fast. Avoid, as 
thou wouldst eternal destruction, the 
wiles of Eva of Seagonvold. Say, hast 
thou fallen into her snares ?” 

** Angel of purity and loveliness !” 
crie? I, raising the slender form of Al- 
bert in my arms, and clasping her to 
my bosom, “ why was I not informed 
of thy disguise ? why kept in ignorance 
of thy sex and thy affection? I am 
thine, beloved one! thine, thine only.” 

* Then I die happy, Waldorf,” said 
the lovely creature, clinging to me; “ I 
may own in death what in life I never 
should have spoken. Be virtuous, my 
own, my second half, and we shall 
meet again.” 

In another moment my arms en- 
compassed a form which had no vitality 
within it! The angelic spirit of her 
who loved so purely, that it was buried 
in the depths of her being, was fled to 
her own bright abode; and I am left, 
indeed, alone / 





| Meniepus, Lucian’s favourite buffoon character, is sent, in parody of Ulysses's 
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COMEDIES OF LUCIAN. 
No. VI. 


MENIPPUS; OR, THE NECYOMANTIA,. 


famous descent, to consult Tiresias, in the infernal regions. On returning, 
bedecked in the guise of the heroes who had formerly visited those 
realms, he is met by a friend, who interrogates him as to the particulars 
of his journey. The opening speeches of Menippus are from Euripides 
or Homer, sometimes slightly parodied. The authenticity of this dialogue 
has been questioned, but we think on no just ground. It has all the 
characteristics of Lucian—for the easy style, the perpetual references to 
Iiomer and the tragedians, the small range of satire directed against the 
philosophers and the rich, the jesting with the pagan mythology, and its 
machinery of the infernal world, the feeling of doubt and perplexity as to 
the great question of life and death, with many minuter touches—such as 
the absence of any notice of contemporary events, the constant recurrence to 
Cyrus, Croesus, Midas, and other commonplace objects of Greek wit or spite, 
the scoffs at Philip, Xerxes, Darius, &c.,—all mark his hand. It isa pity that 
he, an Asiatic of Samosata, did not take this or some other opportunity of 
giving us sketches of Oriental life and manners in his time. Mithrobar- 
zanes and his incantations are graphic enough in their way ; but we should 
have willingly resigned Charon, and Pluto, and the other inmates of the 
Grecian hell, for a description of what were really the rites, superstitions, magic 
arts, or demons, of a disciple of Zoroaster—a fireworshipper-priest in the 
second century. We should consider even the barbarous and polysyllabic 
names, which Lucian disdains to repeat, an acceptable exchange for parodies 
on the Odyssey. But that would have been contrary to what at Athens was 
voted taste.] 


Menrrpus, returning home, is met by Putronipes. 


Menippus. “ All hail, my hall ! all hail, my household door ! 
Joyful I see ye now in light once more.” 
Philonides. Is this not Menippus, the cynic dog ? 
No other, if I don’t mistake the tribe :— 
The very Menippus. But what can mean 5 
This garb unwonted, lion’s skin, and cap, 
And lyre? I must approach him. Menippus, 
I greet thee! Whence hast come to visit here ? 
’Tis now some time since thou hast in the city 
Made thine appearance. 
Men. “ Hither have I come, 10 
Leaving the haunts of death, and gates of gloom, 
Where Hades far from heaven has fixed its home.”’* 
Phil. O Hercules! has Menippus been dead, 
Unknown to us, and now again revived ? 
Men. “* No; Hades me received while yet alive.” 15 
Phil. What caused this wonderful and novel visit ? 
Men. “ Youth urged me on, and boldness more than youth.” ® 
Phil. Leave off, my friend, this strain of tragedy, 
And, stepping down from thine iambics, tell me, 
What means this garb? what urged thee to a journey 20 
Not mostly deemed desirable or pleasant? 
Men. “ Need, my good friend, my steps to Hades led, 
To meet the spirit of Tiresias dead.” 
Phil. Why, thou ’rt stark mad, thus beyond measure venting 
These rhapsodies on a friend ! 


Men. Not so; but fresh 25 
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From meeting Homer and Euripides, 

I’m filled, I know not how, with verse; and numbers 
Visit my lips spontaneous. But inform me, 

How go on things on earth, and what in towa 

Are people doing ? 

Pait Just the same as ever. 

There ’s nothing new; they still are plundering, perjuring, 
Lending on hire, and weighing the very farthings.¢ 

Men. Unhappy men, born under evil demon, 
They do not know what late has been ordained 
I’ th’ nether world, and how by show of hands 
Have such decrees against the wealthy passed, 
That they ’ve no chance, by Cerberus, of escape. 

Phil. What! have the powers below been making laws 
Of late about the matters of this world ? 

Men. They have, by Jove! and many; but I dare not 
Utter what passed there, nor reveal their secrets, 
Lest some informer should ’fore Rhadamanthus 
Indict me for impiety. 

Phil. Nay, for Jove’s sake, 
Grudge not this knowledge to a friend,—to one 
Who knows to hold his tongue, and who, besides, 
Has been initiate. 

Men. ’Tis a hard request, 

By no means safe withal ; but for thy sake 

I venture. It is then decreed that rich 

And wealth-abounding men, who keep their gold 
Shut up like Danae—— 

Phil. Nay, my friend, before 
Thou tellest me this decree, explain me all 
I wish so much to know. What was the cause 
Of thy descent to hell, and who thy guide? 

And all in regular order, what thou there 
Hast seen and heard ; for ’tis not probable 
That such a virtuoso traveller 4 

Neglected aught worthy of sight or hearing. 

Men. In this, too, I must gratify thee ; for 
What can one do when pressed so by a friend ? 
First I shall tell thee of my state of mind, 

And what impelled me to go down. At school, 
In boyhood, when I heard how Homer told, 
And Hesiod, of the tumults and wars, 

Not of mere demigods, but even among 

The gods themselves; ay, and adulteries, 
Rapines, and violence, and suits, and trials, 
And beating out of sires, and marriages 

Of sisters unto brothers ; why, by Hercules ! 

I thought these things most fine and excellent, 
And felt, I own, no trifling fancy towards them. 
But when my days of manhood came, I found 
Laws laying down the very contrary 

Of what the poets sang,—adultery, 

And violence, and tumult— all forbidden : 

So that I stood in much perplexity, 

Not knowing how my conduct I should shape. 

I could not think adultery or sedition 

Intestine ’mong themselves the gods would practise, 
Unless they judged such things were virtuous; 
Nor yet that legislators should enact 

Laws to forbid such doings, had not they 
Thought such a course conduced to general good. 
Being in this doubt, it came into my head 
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To follow those so-called philosophers, 

Into their hands to place myself, and beg them 
To use me as they pleased, and point me out 
Some steady and consistent path of life. 

So thinking, I approached their schools, not knowing 
I leaped but from the frying-pan to the fire ; ¢ 
For soon, on observation, I discovered 

Especial ignorance, and greater puzzling 

Among these teachers, quite enough to shew me 
That when compared them, the lives of plain, 
Unlettered men was golden. For example: 
One taught that pleasure was the primal object — 
The one thing to be sought in every case, 

It being the seammum bonum ;8 while another 
Preached up the praise of toil, laborious life ; 
Keeping the body squalid, and in rags ; 

Of being morose to all, and ever scolding; 
Chanting forth still the far-famed lines of Hesiod, 
Of “ virtue,” and of “ sweat,” and “ climbing up 
The summit of the mountain.” One would teach 
Contempt of riches, holding their possession 

A matter of indifference. On the contrary; 

A fourth would prove that riches was a good. 
What shall I say upon the theories 

They held about the world ; I, who have heard 
Ideas, incorporeals, atoms, voids, 

And a like rabble of words, day after day, 
Bandied in controversy? And among all 

These gross absurdities, the most absurd 

It was to find that each of them, disputing 

On opposite opinions, could adduce 

Triumphant reasons to support his side ; 

So that I dared not contradict the sage 

Who said the thing was hot, nor him who held 
That it was cold, though I could clearly feel 

The same thing could not at the same time be 
Both cold and hot. So I became at last 

Like a man dozing, nodding with my head, 

Now backward and now forward. But still worse, 
And, above all, ridiculous, I found, 

On close inspection, that their course of life 

Was in strict contradiction to their precepts. 
Them, who advised contempt of wealth, [ saw 
Holding their money close, disputing rates 

Of usance, for their lessons taking hire, 

Enduring any thing for sake of gain. 

I saw the men who bade us spurn at glory, 
Directing all their efforts to obtain it ; 

And almost all inveighing against pleasure, 

But in their private lives pursuing it, 

Though publicly abused. In this hope baffled, 

I felt the more chagrined, but with this comfort, 
That in the company of many, and sage, 

Men much cried up for wisdom, I was wandering 
Devoid of sense, and ignorant of the truth. 

As I lay sleepless with these cares, methought 

I best should go to Babylon to beseech 

Some of the Magi, Zoroaster’s pupils, 

And in his schools successors; for I heard 

That they, by charms and incantations, could 
Open the gates of Hades, and lead safely 

Whom they pleased thither, and bring back again. 
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I thought it, therefore, best if I could strike 
With some of them a bargain, and descend 
To counsel with Tiresias, the Beeotian, 
To learn from him (being both a sage and prophet) 
What life was best, such as a man right thinking 
Would for himself select. So starting up 
I made for Babylon with all my speed ; 
And there I with a wise Chaldzean met, 
Skilled in divining arts. His head was hoary, 
And from his chin hung down a reverend beard, 
His name Mithrobarzanes. Earnest prayer 
With difficulty won him to consent, 
That for whatever price he chose to.ask, 
He would conduct me down. Taking me then 
In charge, he first, for nine-and-twenty days, 
Commencing with the moon, in the Euphrates 
Bathed me at dawn, turned towards the rising ‘sun, 
Ife muttering-all the while a lengthened charm, 
Which I could scarcely hear; for like a herald" 
Who mumbles at the games, with indistinct 
And rapid speech he spoke, but I conjectured 
He was invoking demons. After that, 
The incantation over, in my face 
Three times he spat, and led me back again, 
Not looking upon any one we met. 
Acorns our food ; our drink was only milk, 
Or mead, or water from Choaspes’ stream ;! 
We couched upon the grass, beneath the sky. 
These previous ceremonies duly done, 
At midnight to the Tigris was I taken, 
For fit purgation, and due lustral rites ; 
There I was sanctified with torch and squill, 
And many a thing besides—he, in meanwhile, 
Murmuring his charm, and then with magic art 
Bewizarding me wholly,* and around 
Walking in circuit to protect me safe 
From spectres, homeward we returned, on foot 
Journeying as I was. The time remaining 
Was spent in preparations for our voyage. 
A magic garment he put on, in fashion 
The Median garb resembling. As for me, 
Iie decked me as thou seest, in lion’s skin 
And cap, and with this lyre besides, desiring 
That, if my name were asked, I should by no means 
Say Menippus, but answer Hercules,! 
Or Orpheus, or Ulysses. 

Phil. Why is this ? 
T can’t divine the reason of the dress, 
Or of these names. 

Men. The reason’s evident, 
And no forbidden mystery. As those heroes 
lad gone, before us, living men to Hades, 
He thought, if he could pass me in their likeness, 
I could more easily deceive the watch 
Of Eacus, and back return without 
Hind’rance or molestation, as appearing 
In old-accustomed fashion, by my dress 
Suffered to pass through in right tragic mode, 
Now dawned the day, and, for the river-side 
Departing, we prepared to sail. A skiff, 
Victims, and mead, and all things necessary 
For the mysterious yoyage, were ready there. 
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When all was placed on board, we too embarked, 
“ In sorrowing wise, pouring the copious tear.” ™ 
For some time we were wafted on the stream ; 
And then we reached the marsh and lake in which 
Euphrates disembogues. This too we crossed, 
And gained a desert, woody, sunless land. 
There disembarking (old Mithrobarzanes 
Leading the way), we dug the pit, and slew 
The sheep, and sprinkled with their blood the trench. 
Meanwhile the Magus, with a lighted torch, 
No longer now in bated breath, but loud 
As he could stretch his voice, at once proceeded 
Demons, and Pains, and Furies, to invoke, 
“ And mighty Hecate, and Prosérpine dread ;” " 
With other names obscure and barbarous, 
Of many a syllable. Then, in a trice, 
All round began to shake, and by the charm 
The earth was burst asunder, and the howl 
Of Cerberus baying from afar was heard :— 
It was a grim and terrible affair. 
“ Aidoneus, king of Ghosts, trembled below,” ° 
And most of hell was visible— the lake, 
And Pyriphlegethon, and Pluto’s palace. 
Descending through the yawning chasm, we there 
Found Rhadamanthus almost dead with terror, 
Cerberus barked at first, and shook his tail ; 
But, on the instant, as I struck my lyre, 
Lulled by the melody, he fell asleep. 
But, when we reached the lake, we could not cross; 
The boat was full, and crowded all with wailing. 
In it sailed wounded men,— one in the thigh, 
Another in the head, a third elsewhere 
Crushed by a blow: it seemed to me they all 
Ilad been engaged in battle. But when Charon— 
Excellent fellow !—saw the lion’s skin, 
Thinking me Lercules, he took me aboard, 
Willingly ferried us across, and pointed 
Our road on landing. Then Mithrobarzanes 
Went first: I followed, holding him from behind, 
Until we came into a spreading meadow, 
Thick set with asphodel, while all around us 
Hovered the shrieking shades.p A little further 
Making our progress, at the judgment-seat 
Of Minos we arrived. And there he sate 
Upon a lofty throne; close by him standing 
Were Tortures, Pains, and Furies. Opposite 
Came, led in rank, bound in a lengthened chain, 
A host of culprits ; they were said to be 
Adulterers, bawds, publicans, parasites, 
Common informers, and that sort of folk 
Who breed disturbance in affairs of life. 
Apart from them, the rich were led to judgment,— 
The pale, pot-bellied, gouty usurers,— 
Each bowed beneath a neck-yoke, and a crow 4 
Weighing two talents. We stood by, and saw 
And heard their pleadings. Their accusers were 
Of strange and marvellous nature. 
Phil. In the name 
Of Jove, who were they? Do not grudge to tell me. 
Men. Know’st thou the shadows which our bodies cast 
When opposite the sun? 
Phil, Of course I do, 
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Men. Well, when we die, these shadows come to charge us, 
To testify against us, and bear witness 
Of all our deeds in life. Worthy of faith 
They needs must be, as holding always by, 
And never parting from ourselves. Then Minos, 
Carefully judging in each several case, 
Sent the condemned to the appointed mansion 
For impious shades, to suffer there the fate 
Due to their daring crimes. With special harshness 
IIe leant on men puffed up with wealth and honours, 
Who almost claimed a right of adoration, 
Scorning their short-lived pride and arrogance, 
And their forgetfulness that they were mortal, 
And with but mortal gifts endowed. And now 
Their splendid trappings doffed, their wealth, their lineage, 
And power, they stood, with downcast eyes, all naked, 
Awaiting judgment, in their minds revolving 
If all their former joys were but a dream. 
This seeing, in my heart I felt delight 
Beyond all measure. If I chanced to see 
Among them any whom I recognised, 
Near him I quietly drew me, to remind him 
Ilow great a man he was in life-—to what 
A size he puffed himself, when, in the morning, 
A crowd stood by his gates, for his appearance 
Attending, thrust about, or by his lackeys 
Wholly excluded ; until he at last 
Arising on them, clad in gold and purple, 
Or particoloured robe, rendered them happy 
By stretching forth his breast or hand to kiss :— 
It galled them when they heard me. But one case 
Was judged with partiality by Minos ; 
’Twas that of Dionysius the Sicilian. 
By Dion he with many unholy crimes 
Was charged, which by the Stoa’s testimony 
Were witnessed to; but up came Aristippus, 
Ile of Cyrene (whom they hold in honour, 
And with much influence favour down below), 
And set him free from punishment, albeit 
Ile was upon the point of being tied 
To the Chimera, on the plea that he 
iad been of no small use to the literati 
In money matters. Leaving the tribunal, 
We reached the place of punishment, and there 
We saw and heard many most piteous things ; 
We heard the sound of stripes, and the sad groans 
Of wretches burning in the flames ; we saw 
Wheels, torturing instruments, and chains. Chimera 
Tore them in the pieces, Cerberus devoured them ; 
All in like mode were punished, king and slaves, 
Satraps and paupers, men of wealth and beggars, 
And all repented of their desperate crimes. 
And some we recognised who late had died, 
They hid themselves for shame, and skulked away ; 
Or if they dared to look, ’twas with a glance 
Servile and fawning ; they who in this life 
Had been so haughty and so insolent. 
As for the poor, half of their penalties 
Were pardoned, and an intermission given 
Between the times of punishment. I saw 
Names long renowned in fable,— Sisyphus, 
Ixion there, and Tantalus the Phrygian, 
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{n evil plight,—and Tityus, son of Earth, 

O Hercules! what a size! and what a space 
Of ground his body covered as he lay ! 

These passed, we reached the Acherusian plain, 
And there we found the demigods and heroines, 
And all the crowd of death, in wards and tribes 
Dwelling together,— ancient some, and mouldy, 
And “ vanishing away,” as Homer calls them. 
But some again, were fresh, of good consistence,— 
Those specially of Egypt, from their pickling. 
It was not easy to distinguish each 

From other, all alike being naked bones,— 
Requiring looking sharp to recognise ; 

There they all lay together, low and lofty, 
Retaining nought that decked them here above. 
Gazing upon this crowd of skeletons, 

All like in aspect with their hollow looks 

And dread appearance, in my mind I felt 

No little doubt how to discriminate 

Between Thersites and the handsome Nireus, 
The beggar Irus and Alcinous, 

Or the cook Pyrrhias from King Agamemnon : 
None of their former marks of recognition 
Remained to trace them ; all alike were bones, 
Obscure and undistinguished, nothing left 

By which we could distinguish them asunder. 
Seeing all this, I could not help comparing 
The life of mankind to a long procession, 
Managed and led by Fortune, who assigns 
Various and particoloured garbs to each 

Who join the train. One ina kingly style 

She decks, and dresses in a proud tiara,— 
Surrounds with body-guards, and on his head 
She plants a diadem; while on another 

She sets the raiment of a slave; to this one 

She gives the mask of beauty, and to that 

Of ugliness and ridicule the form. 

The spectacle, of course, requires variety ; 

And ofttimes, in the middle of the play, 

She changes dresses, not permitting some 

To play it out to the end as they began. 

For instance : stripping Croesus, she compelled him 
To take the garment of a slave and captive ; 
And with Polycrates’s tyrant-robe 

Dressed up Meandrius, erst among the servants 
Playing his part; and, for a little while, 
Allowed him that attire. But when the time 
For ending of the drama is arrived, 

Each must give up his part, and with his body 
Resign his dress, and be as at the first, 

No different from his neighbour. There are some 
Who, when the manager, Fortune, standing by, 
Demands the properties, are grieved or angry, 
As if they were deprived of their own goods, 
And not of garments lent them but for use. 
Thou mayst have seen tragedians on the stage * 
According as the drama needs their service— 
Now Creons, Priams, Agamemnons; now, 
After in grave and noble style, portraying 

The part of Cecrops or Erectheus, sinking, 

If so the poet bids, to act a slave ; 

And when the play is over, every one 
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Laying off his gold-bedizened robe, and dofting 
His mask, and stepping from his tragic buskins, 
A poor and humble actor issues forth, 
No longer Agamemnon, son of Atreus, 
Or Creon of Menecius, but by name 
Polus,t the son of Charicles of Sunium ; 
Or Satyrus of Marathon, the son 
Of Theogiton. Such as I looked on, 
Seemed to me human life. 
Phil. But, Menippus, 
Ilave those who lie on earth "neath lofty tombs, 
With costly columns, statues, and inscriptions, 400 
No greater honour than the vulgar dead ? 
Men. Nonsense, my friend: if thou hadst seen Mausolus — 
I mean the Carian, him so much renowned 
For his proud sepulchre — thou wouldst have laughed 
With ceaseless laughter; humbly thrust aside 405 
Into a corner, lost amid the crowd 
Of the plebeian dead ; no otherwise 
Profiting from his tomb, except in being 
Weighed down beneath so ponderous a load ; 
For, sir, when /Zacus assigus to each 
Ilis spot of ground — and he will at the most 
Measure out but a foot — there must ye lie 
Content, and cramped to fit the space allotted. 
Still louder were thy laughter hadst thou seen 
Satraps and kings turned beggarmen," perhaps 
Selling salt fish for sustenance, or teaching 
The rudiments of letters, spurned and scorned 
By passers-by, and smitten on the cheek 
Like vilest slaves. I scarce could hold myself 
When I saw Philip, king of Macedon. 
There he was pointed out to me in a corner, 
Patching old shoes for hire ; and many more,— 
Your Xerxeses, Polycrates’, Darii, 
Alms-asking in the streets. 
Phil. Strange stories these 
About earth’s monarchs, and scaree credible ; 
But what do Socrates, Diogenes, 
And others of the wise ? 
Men. For Socrates, 
He rambles up and down arguing with all. 
Ile chiefly chats with Palamedes, Nestor, 
Ulysses, or some other prating ghost. 
His legs are still puffed up and swollen out 
After the poison. Good Diogenes 
Dwells next to Midas and Sardanapalus, 
The Phrygian and Assyrian, and some other 
Luxurious princes. When he hears them groaning 
Over their former fortunes, then he laughs 
In great delight; and, mostly on his back 
Supinely stretched, he sings out in a harsh 
And tuneless voice, that drowns their sorry groans. 
He so annoys them, that they talk of changing 
Their quarters, quite unable to endure 
The scofting of Diogenes. 
Phil. Enough. 
Now tell me the decree which thou at first 
Didst mention was ordained against the rich. 
Men. ’T is well remembered, for I know not how, 
Though I intended to have spoken of this, 
It slipped from my discourse. The officers 
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Called an assembly to deliberate 
On things pertaining to the common weal ; 

So seeing many running to the place, 

I mixed myself among the crowd of dead, 

And joined the meeting as a member. There 
Some matters were debated, and at last 

This business of the wealthy. They were charged 
With dreadful crimes and manifold offences, 
Oppression, pride, injustice, arrogance ; 

And then a leader of the people rising, 

Proposed the following decree : — 


DECREE. 
Wrhereas 

The rich commit many and lawless deeds, 

Injuring the poor by violence and outrage, 

And in all manners treating them with scorn ; 

%e it Decreey, by senators and people, 

That when they die, their bodies must be punished 

Like those of other criminals ; but their souls 

Must be sent back again to life, and there 

Transmigrate into asses, in that form 

So to remain twenty-five myriad years, 

Passing from ass to ass, and bearing burdens 

Driven by the poor ; that period o’er, they may 

Have liberty to die. The motion’s made 

By Skull the son of Skeleton, a native 

Of Ghostland, member of the tribe of Sapless.” * 

When the decree was read, the magistrates 

Gave it their votes, the mob held up their hands, 

And Brimo bellowed forth, and Cerberus howled : 

So are decrees there made and ratified. 

This passed in the assembly; then I went 

Upon my errand, and approached Tiresias ; 

I told him all my story, and I begged 

He would pronounce what mode of life was best. 

Ile laughed, and said (he is a blind old fellow, 

Little, and pale, and shrill-voiced), “ Oh, my son, 

I know the cause of thy perplexity ; 

All owing to philosophers, who teach 

Discordant doctrines ; but I must not tell thee, 

It is forbidden here by Rhadamanthus.” 

“* Nay, father,” said I, “ speak, and don’t despise me, 

Wandering still blinder than thyself through life.” 

Ie took me then away from all the rest ; 

And, stooping to my ear, “ The life,” he said, 

“ Of plain, unlearned men is best and wisest ; 

Lay, then, aside the foolish vanity 

Of musing upon things beyond thy reach; 

And asking after ends and principles ; 

Spit upon silly syllogisms, and think 

Such stuff mere nonsense, and confine thy search 

To this one object,— how of the present time 

Disposing well, thou mayst run on through life, 

Laughing at most things, caring about nothing.” 

“* This having said, he turned again to dwell 

Within the meadow set with asphodel.” 

Evening had now come on, and I addressed 

Mithrobarzanes. ‘ Why should we delay ? 

We must return to life.” “ Courage,” said he, 

“T’ll point thee out a short and easy path.” 

He took me to a place of deeper gloom, 
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And pointed with his hand to where a light, 

Dim and obscure, shone in as through a chink. 

“ That,” said he, “ is Trophonius’ cave, through which 

They come down from Beeotia: go through that, 510 
And in a moment thou wilt be in Greece.” 

I gladly heard these words —embraced the Magus, 

And, with no little difficulty creeping 

Up through the narrow pass, I know not how 

I found myself at once in Lebadia, 515 


@ For a singular note on those lines in the original, see a very singular book, 
Paleoromaica. 
» Translated after the ordinary reading. If for véov, we read vod, the verse 
should run : 
Youth wrged me on, and boldness more than reason. 


© "OCcrsrrurovew. Translated usuras colligunt by Sir Thomas More. Our version, 
which is at least more verbally literal, is supplied by an Irish editor, Murphy. In 
the next line, “ born under evil demon,” is the literal translation of xaxodaimovss 5 
as, in 1. 36, 37, “ by show of hands,” Xc., is of xexsigoravnras. 

4 dirtxadrov oven. See Akenside’s definition of a virtuoso : 

** He knew the various modes of ancient times, 
Their arts and fashions of each various guise,” &c. 
It is quoted in Lockhart's Life of Scott, vol. i. p. 87. 

¢ Literally from the smoke to the fire. Ts wig ix rod xaavod. We have taken the 
analogous English proverb. 

€ Xeucovy— roy roy iwray Biove 

8 Td sidaseov. “ Happiness, our being’s end and aim.” 

h For of Quiros ray xnouxwy, read rgavac, lisping, inarticulate. 

i The only water drank by the kings of Persia. 

k "Odoy us xaramaryivous. 

' This joke is borrowed from Aristophanes, who makes Bacchus endeavour to 
pass the Styx in the character of Hercules. 

m From the Odyssey, which is here parodied throughout. 

" Translated after the reading ivaivny, not aimsivny. ‘The line is evidently patched 
together for a hexameter, and aissivyy is therefore inadmissible. ’Eaaivy is a common 
epithet of Proserpine. Prosérpine is accented on the second syllable, as in Milton : 

“ Not that fair field 
Of Enna, where Prosérpine, gathering flowers,” &c. 
— aud in other elder English poets. 

° Il. v. 61. 

P Tevguyvias viv vingay oxscele 

9 Kigaxa Birardvrov. Tormenti genus videtur, says Guyetus ; and nobody since 


his time appears to have been better informed. AsradAaveoy is in all probability a 
corruption. 


¥ * Amtvijvous. 

* There were but three actors allowed in a Greek play, and, consequently, they 
often doubled. 

t Polus and Satyrus were famous players. 

“ This is imitated, but with infinitely more humour, by Rabelais, book ii. chap. xxx. : 
‘‘ Comment Epistemon qui avoyt la couppe testée feut guary habillement par Panurge ; 
et des nouelles des dyables, et des damnez.” It is Alexander, however, not Philip, 
whom Epistemon saw mending old shoes. ‘‘ Car je veidz Alexandre le Grande, que 
repetassoyt des vielles chausses, et ainsi guaignoyt sa paourue vie.” 

* Keaviwy SxsrAsviaves Nexvoireis, Quays “AasCaveiados. In More, “ Calvarius patre 
Aridello patria Manicensis, tribu Stygiana.” Our version is again borrowed mostly 
from Murphy. 
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Tuere are two peculiarities in the 
educational concoction of the Mel- 
bourne cabinet, which demand the 
special notice of every churchman, 
and, in fact, of every Christian. 

First, the introduction of every ver- 
sion of the Bible, or abstract of version, 
patronised or adopted by any sect, or 
system, from Johanna Southcote up to 
Pope Gregory XVI. 

Secondly, its recognition, and, if the 
number of children in attendance war- 
rant it, the payment of religious teachers 


The first version we refer to, out of 
respect to Lord Lansdowne, is the 
Socinian, or, par impudence, “ the im- 
proved version.” That no reader of this 
version may be misled in the new nor- 
mal menagerie, a distinction is made in 
the prefatory remarks between the rrE- 
CEIVED and THE TRUE CANON Of Scrip- 
ture. Thus the former contains what 
we believe, on the most satisfactory evi- 
dence, to be the inspiration of God, 
viz. the books contained in the author- 
ised Bible of 1611, The true or Socinian 
(terms which that sect assumes to be 
convertible) canon excludes the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, the Epistle of James, 
second of Peter, second and third of 
John, of Jude, and the Apocalypse. 
In this respect, the bond fide views of 
Lords Lansdowne and Brougham differ 
by no means inconsiderably from those 
of Dan O’Connell and Mr. Wyse. The 
Socinians apply susrraction, and the 
Papists appition, to the Bible. The 
former do their best to subtract as much 
of its distinctive theology as they can ; 
the latter add as much of apocryphal 
poison as will serve to neutralise its vital 
elements. The one party exhaust all 
the oxygen they can; the other add as 
much sulphuretted hydrogen as they 
can. Both do their utmost to make 
the word of God of none effect. 

At the outset of the Socinian version 
of the New Testament, there is a list of 
undisputed and disputed books. Con- 
cerning the disputed books, viz. the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistle of 
James, second of Peter, second of 
John, third of John, the Epistle of 
Jude, and Revelations, they adopt the 
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of every variety of sect and system, that 
dubs itself religious. 

On the first peculiarity only do we 
mean to enlarge. 

We therefore glance at a couple 
of the versions of Scripture on which 
the imprimatur of Lord John Russell, 
Lord Lansdowne, Messrs. Grote, lume, 
Wyse, Leader, &c. &e., is ready to 
be stamped, in order that they may 
be read in the proposed, and nod yet 
abandoned, hotbeds of Infidelity and 
Popery. 


opinion of Lardner, that these may be 
read in Christian assemblies for the edi- 
fication of the people, but not as afford- 
ing alone sufficient proof of any doctrine. 
They have reasons for this; but our 
time does not admit of our entering into 
an analysis of these, or the merits of the 
translation. It is sufficient to say, that 
wherever malice and ingenuity, the 
most strenuous, could mutilate, or di- 
lute, or destroy, their ravages are ap- 
parent. Texts, expressly declarative of 
the Deity of Christ, are grossly mis- 
translated; and where mistranslation 
would have been detected, even in the 
new normal schools, a note is appended 
to shew that the sacred penman does 
not mean what he says. The note 
upcen our Lord’s being led into the wil- 
derness to be tempted—than which, no 
fact is more simply or plainly narrated 
in the whole Bible—is to the following 
effect :-— 


*« « Jesus was led up by the Spirit into 
the desert.’ This form of expression 
denotes that the historian is about to de- 
scribe a visionary scene, not a real event. 
Our Lord was intrusted with the power of 
working miracles at pleasure ; and, by the 
visionary scene presented to his mind on 
this occasion, he was instructed that he 
was not to exert his miraculous powers 
for his own personal advantage or ag- 
grandisement, but solely in subservience 
to the great design of his mission, The 
introduction of the devil into this scenical 
representation, no more proves the real 
existence of such a being, than the intro- 
duction of the Lamb, or the red dragon, 
in the apocalyptic version, is a proof of 
the real existence of those symbolical 
figures.” 
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Such is one specimen of the liberal 
theology to be inculcated in the new 
normal schools. The non-existence of 
the devil! Let the Socinian translator 
go to the new normal school, or to the 
conclave out of which the imagination 
sprung, and he will find that the devil 
is neither figure of speech nor visionary 
phantom, but personally and bodily 
“the Schoolmaster at home.” It is, 
however, interesting to observe how the 
devil blunders when he tries to look 
pious. The Socinian versionists call 
Christ’s being in the wilderness a 
visionary scene, in the note we have 
transferred to our pages from their com- 
ment on Matt. iv. 1; but when it suits 
their purpose for another object, they 
assume it to have been real. Hence, in 
their notes on the first chapter of John’s 
Gospel — which chapter they fairly sink 
under—they observe, “* As Moses was 
with God on the mount, so Christ was 
in the wilderness, or elsewhere, to be 
instructed.” Imagination is now con- 
densed into reality. We have no hesita- 
tion in referring to the notes on the first 
chapter of the Gospel of St. John, as, 
from their absurdity, their unnatural 
and monstrous presumptions, their far- 
fetched and absurd constructions, tri- 
umphant evidence of the soundness of 
our catholic faith, and the honesty and 
common sense of that interpretation 
which recognises in the Messiah su- 
preme and sovereign Godhead. 

Their comment on John, viii. 48, 
where our Lord uses the language and 
claims the attributes of Deity, and the 
Jews (good judges of the meaning of 
their own language at that day) under- 
stood him to claim to be Jehovah, is 
curious :—“ The Jews seem absurdly 
to have misunderstood, or wilfully to 
have misrepresented his meaning ; our 
Lord disdaining (!) to notice, or to rec- 
tify the misapprehension, proceeds to 
justify his own expression, by declaring 
that he was designated to his office before 
Abraham was born.” 

Another note on the same chapter is 
to this effect—** The devil, the principle 
of moral evil personified. This sym- 
bolical person—the supposed source of 
evil,” &c. 

Throughout the whole comment there 
is a studious effort to keep on good 
terms with the devil, and to attribute to 
a symbol or figure of speech the mis- 
deeds which we churchmen do not 
hesitate to father on the right person. 
To depress the Lord of Glory, and to 
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vindicate the devil, seem the two gue 
sunt demonstranda in the notes of this 
version. These two pious ends will, 
therefore, be inculcated by negation, 
during one part of the time spent in the 
normal and other schools; and by posi- 
tive tuition, under the guidance of Fox, 
Aspland, &c., in particular and ap- 
pointed hours; and thus the new edu- 
cational menagerie of Lord J. Russell 
and others will have at least éwe specifie 
objects before it. 

A note on St. Stephen’s death and 
prayer to Christ, is a narrow back-door, 
out of which a squeezable orthodoxy 
might escape:—‘ The address of Ste- 
phen to Jesus, when he actually saw 
Him, does not authorise us to offer 
prayers to Him now he is invisible.” 
What difference is there? If Divine wor- 
ship was due to Christ visible, it can- 
not cease to be due because he is invi- 
sible: Divine worship necessarily de- 
noting a Divine, and, therefore, Omni- 

resent Being. If Christ be not God, 
Sokedion sanctioned in the case of 
Stephen downright idolatry. There are 
several instances in the word of Truth 
where apostles, misled at the moment, 
attempted to give worship to the highest 
of the angels ; and in two cases—those 
of Peter in the Acts, and John in the 
Apocalypse—the reply was, “See thou 
do it not: worship God.” 

We have said enough on the merits 
of this version. It is mangled and mu- 
tilated as a translation ; and, in addi- 
tion, it is encrusted with pestiferous 
notes: Its whole scope and obvious 
design is to depress the Lord of Glory, 
dishonour the Holy Spirit, underrate 
and withdraw from the Bible its just 
claims, dilute its authority, disclaim its 
inspiration, and place it in the same 
category as the Shaster and the Koran ; 
and instead of the treasures of Christ- 
ianity, this system and its glosses pre- 
sent A DEIFIED REASON AND A DE- 
GRADED REVELATION, A DISHONOURED 
CHRIST AND A DIGNIFIED DEVIL. 

Thus deified Reason and a dignified 
Devil are to be the two first penates 
of the new schools. To direct the in- 
cense to be offered, and to initiate the 
infant mind in this worse than heathen 
theology, a Socinian teacher will be in- 
troduced; and under the smiles of a new 
personage, called the Rector, who may 
be a Papist, a Socinian, a Mahometan, 
or nothing at all, each feeder is to cram 
into the unsuspecting learners the moral 
poison that is fraught with deadly issues. 
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Apart from the awful inexpediency of _ their breasts must be thedwelling-places 
introducing such wishy-washy divinity, of unclean birds and beasts, or other 
such crude and wretched blasphemies, infidel and Socinian spawn; or if no 
amid the unsuspicious and the young— _ such tenantry are actually therein, that 
we ask how any Christian man can _ the right hon.and hon. gentlemen must 
stand forward and sanction the govern- have strong partialities towards these 
ment of his fatherland in lending, not monstra natantia. 
merely its patronage, but its pay, to so 
nefarious wickedness ? We now proceed to lay before our 
But we have had enough ofthis con- _ readers a brief account of the other ver- 
temptible production. It is proofthat sion which is to be introduced into the 
very contemptible personages must be new normal menageries—the Popish 
at the head of national affairs,and that version. 


if. THE POPISH VERSION. 


There was a day when the Protestant the woman, and between thy seed and 
heart of England beat so strong, that her seed; 17 shall bruise thy head, and 
such a threat would have roused her thou shall bruise urs heel.” But in 
children from John O’Groats to the the Roman Catholic or Douay version, 
Land’s End, making dumb men pro- at this moment in the hands of all 
test, and sick men rise from their beds | Roman Catholics who have liberty (!!) 
and petition against it. One cause of from their insolent hierarchs to possess 
any apathy that may exist, is tobe found —_a copy of the Bible in their own tongue, 
in a very extensive ignorance of the these words are most iniquitously ren- 
real character and merits of the Douay dered—“I will put enmities between 
and Rheims versions. The Roman _ thee and the woman, and thy seed and 
Catholic Bible is the translation of a her seed: sue shall crush thy head, and 
translation, concocted and executed thou shalt lie in wait for ner heel.” 
with an ever-watchful eye to the safety The obvious drift of this is to exalt 
and support of the papal church. It the Virgin Mary to a place of dignity 
is neither faithful nor honest. Insome and power, and thereby to present 
parts, its inaccuracy is to be accounted _Papists another sanction for the in- 
for only on the understanding that its famous idolatries paid to Mary. The 
compilers, even at the hazard and guilt Hebrew pronoun, rendered sue in the 
of mutilating the word of God, resolved Romish version, is $77 in the original, 
to find reasons for the idolatry of the which Gesenius explains —“ the third 
Roman Church. To some of these person singular masculine ne, and as 
we shall first direct our reprehensions; a neuter, 17.” Whether it be rendered 
and if our space permit, we will glance _HeE or 17, the reference is to SEED, not 
at a few of the notes appended to the towomayn. Thus, in the new normal 
standard copy, or Dr. Murray’s edition. menagerie, while one portion of the 
One of the first and most palpable inac- _ rising generation is instructed to wor- 
curacies is to be found in Gen. iii.15:— ship God only, another portion in 


THE HEBREW 18, another corner of the room, and under 
\ the pay and patronage of the same 
PS APD AMWS TDs) ministerial Van Amburgh, is initiated 
; is in the propriety and scriptural duty of 
rm TI PP TST wonhigning the Virgin ea , 
WN sows SAT py But not only are the normal neo- 
ee ad ar phytes to be taught to worship Mary, 
2272 EWA AAS) but they are also to be instructed to 
lariat , worship the Earth. The Psalm tells us, 
ee ee “The earth is God’s footstool.” Tie 
translation of the fifth verse of the 
Sik dees asidine tee Gideaninnes een, ninety-eighth Psalm, in the Romish 
Kas dva wtcov rov omiguares avrns aon according so Our asrenge 
ATTOE cov riences xsuany, ao ment, and in our version, the ninety- 
Ly rsonesis abrov TTEQVEY. ninth, is—‘* Exalt ye the Lord our 
: God and aporE HIS FrooTsTooL”— 


Kas txboov Snow ava usoov cov, 
Kai ava wsoov rns yuvaixos, 


In our authorised version, these ; : 
words are very properly translated— (Hebrew pt, before or in presence 


“J will put enmity between thee and of his footstool.) Under this direction, 
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we must expect to see Romanists wor- 
shipping the Earth. But such worship as 
thiseven doesnotsatisfy a Romanist. He 
is taught also to worship the top of his 
stick: for Heb. xi. 21,is thus monstrous- 
ly rendered in the Romish version— 
“ By favour, Jacob dying, blessed each 
of the sons of Joseph, and ADORED THE 
TOP oF HISROD;”—Greek, ’Ex ro dxgov 
ens pabdov;—English, Upon the top of 
his rod. Lord John’s young pupils 
will, therefore, be seen, as they issue 
from the school, looking with wry faces 
at the rod, the a posteriori influence of 
which they have just felt, and at the 
same time devoutly adoring it. 

To revert a moment to the worship 
of the Virgin. We find that in almost 
every part of Scripture, in which refer- 
ence is made to the Virgin Mary, a cor- 
rupt version is given: thus, in Luke, i. 
28, our version is, very justly—* Hail, 
thou art highly favoured ;” or, as in the 
margin, “ graciously accepted :” but in 
the Romish translation the rendering 
is, ‘* Hail, full of grace ;” although the 
very same Greek word is rendered in 
the same version, in Ephes. i. 6, “ hath 
graced us.” If the latter version had 
been adopted in the former passage, 
the popular Popish catechisms would 
have lost one of their proofs of Mary’s 
great claims; and if consistency had 
made them adopt the rendering of Luke, 
i. 28, or Ephes. i. 6, it would then 
have appeared that every Christian is 
as full of grace as the Virgin Mary. 
Dishonesty and fraud prompted the in- 
consistency which Romanists are too 
ignorant to detect, and, what is worse, 
the Melbourne cabinet are delighted to 
pay for the spread of such wickedness. 

On the subject of the claims of the 
Virgin Mary, we have another illustra- 
tion at hand of the wilful corruptions 
contained in the Romish version of the 
Scriptures. In the second chapter of the 
Gospel according to St. John, verse 4, 
we find these words, Acys «brn 6’Incaus 
v1 twos xea coe In the authorised ver- 
sion, these words are rendered here, and 
wherever they occur, ‘* What is that to 
thee ?”—a very obvious damper on any 
posthumous idolatry that might be paid 
Mary. But the Church of Rome, afraid 
lest her hyperdouleian or idolatrous 
worship of Mary might be revealed and 
exploded by so marked a reply, has 
rendered the words in this passage, 
“What is to thee and to me?”—a 
translation that serves the worship of 
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the Virgin by the nonsense it evidently 
exudes. The question, however, is, 
Has the Roman Church been consistent 
throughout this version in giving this 
rendering, nonsensical as it is, to the 
Greek words, Ti two: xas coi, wherever 
they occur in this interrogatory form ? 
She has not been consistent. In every 
other passage she gives the same trans- 
lation of these words that we Protestants 
do; and in this solitary passage where 
the Virgin is concerned, she gives the 
novel and nonsensical rendering we have 
just quoted. For instance, in Mark, 
chap. v. 7, the words Ti two: xa: co, 
are applied to our Lord by a demoniac; 
and there, where the Virgin is not con- 
cerned, the Romish church has ren- 
dered the words very justly, “* What 
have I to do with thee ?” 

Should this version of the Holy Scrip- 
tures be adopted in any national system 
of education, let the patrons of such a 
system remember, that they are paying 
from the national purse to make popu- 
lar a version of Scripture, the most un- 
scrupulous ; on which designing men 
have concentrated their ingenuity, to 
bend and pervert God’s Word ; to spoil 
the sacrifice of Calvary of its glory, on 
the one hand, and to exalt and deify a 
creature on the other. 

Another gross perversion, for a spe- 
cific end, occurs in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, chap. v. 32. Speaking of 
marriage, the apostle says, To wvern- 
giov roure usya ior. In Our version, it 
is rendered—* This is a great mystery” 
—as the word yverngiy is translated in 
every other part of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. But the Church of Rome has 
rendered these words of the sacred 
apostle — This is a great sacrament.” 
Perhaps there may be no objection to 
the word wuerngo» being rendered sa- 
crament, if it has been thus rendered 
throughout the whole of the Romish 
New Testament. But the fact is other- 
wise. The word wuerngiov occurs twenty- 
seven times in the New Testament ; and 
in twenty-six instances, the Church of 
Rome renders it * mystery,” and in 
this solitary passage she departs from 
her usual translation, and renders it 
“ sacrament.” Why? Matrimony is, 
in the church of Rome, one of the seven 
sacraments, and having no foundation 
for this elevation, she gives a new ver- 
sion of the word, to impose on her 
votaries and to drag their judgments 
after her. 
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The Greek word weravourt, rendered 
very properly “repent ye,” in our au- 
thorised version, is, in places where 
common sense would not recoil, ren- 
dered “ Do penance,” by the Romanist 
translators. Their pretext for this is 
the classic Latin for mwsravossrs—agite 
peniten ntiam —literally, “do repent- 
ance ;” but properly, as every Latin 
scholar knows, “ repent : ” just as agere 
otium is, “ to be at ease ; “i ager € vitam, 
“to live ;” and, by parity “of usage, agere 
penitentiam, “to repent.” The Church 
of Rome, w ickedly consistent, translates 
Matt. iii. 2, “ Do penance, for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand ;” and Acts, 
ii. 38, “ Do penance, and be baptized ” 
—a version that stultifies the powerful 
address of Peter. 

It is also to be borne in mind, that 
the Apocryphal Books constitute, ac- 
cording to the Council of Trent, a part 
of Canonical Scriptures. Tobias, Judith, 
Maccabees, Wisdom, &c., are as in- 
spired, in the estimation of the Romish 
church, as the Psalms, the Gospels, or 
Epistles. These books, it is clear, how- 
ever, are not inspired, for they were not 
written in Hebrew—they were never 
recognised by the Jews, to whom the 
oracles of God were committed —they 
were not recognised by the fathers—the 
second book of Maccabees, at least, was 
rejected by Pope Gregory in the sixth 
century — they are never quoted in the 
New Testament —are not found in the 
catalogue of Josephus—and are pa- 
tronised by the Roman Church, for the 
mere purpose of finding countenance 
for some of her worst dogmas. 

Ex.gr. In Tobias, xii. 9, we read — 
<< For . delivered from death; and 
the same is that which purgeth away 
sins, and maketh to find mercy and life 
everlasting.” 

In Ecclesiasticus (another of the 
apocryphal books), chap. xxxv., v. 3 
— And to depart from injustice is to 
offer a propitiatory sacrifice for injus- 
tices, and a begging of pardon for sins,” 

In the second of Maccabees, xii. 46 

—*“It is, therefore, a holy and whole- 
some thought to pray for the dead, that 
they may be loosed from sins.” 

In the same book, suicide is spoken 
of as a noble and worthy exploit :— 
Chap. xiv., 41, 42—* Now as the mul- 
titude sought to rush into his house, 
and to break open the door, and to set 
fire to it, when he was ready to be 
taken, he struck himself with his sword, 
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choosing to die nobly (!!) rather than 
to fall into the hands of the wicked and 
suffer abuses unbecoming his noble 
birth.” 

Duelling is by no means to our 
taste ; but a suicide, with a scripture 
text for his epitaph, is really one of the 
most dreadful possibilities. It is mat- 
ter of gratitude that the book that con- 
tains this doctrine is of as much ca- 
nonical authority as Don Juan; but it 
is matter of deep discredit to Protestant 
statesmen, that they should appropriate 
the funds of the nation to the nefarious 
ends of authorising its canonicity, and 
thereby of teaching the nobleness and 
glory of suicide. 

In every Roman Catholic Bible there 
is given, besides the notes that are a sine 
qua non, a table of references. This is 
an invariable and essential accompani- 
ment: the object of appending these is 
to neutralise any particles of purity and 
truth that may have been deposited in 
the mind of the reader. A few specimen- 
extracts from the tabular synopsis of 
Dr. Murray will serve as an illustration 
of the new indoctrinating process that is 
to be patronised in thet new scholastic- 
hodge-podge-Lardner-and-Lord -John- 
Russell -water-gruel - and - useful-know- 
ledge-menageries :— 


“ Angels.—They offer up our prayers, 
To be invocated. 

** Communion in one kind.—Sufficient 
to salvation. 

“« Confession of sins.—The obligation of 
confession isgathered from the judiciary 
power of binding and loosing, forgiving 
and retaining sins, given to “the pastors 
of Christ’s church. 

“« Eucharist.—The real presence of the 
body and blood of Christ, and transub- 
stantiation, proved from, &c. 

“« Images.— Relative honour to the 
images of Christ and the saints. 

“« Mass.—The sacrifice prefigured : in- 
stituted, &c. &c. 

“ Purgatory.—A middle state of souls 
suffering for sins,”’ &c. 


Such is the version, and such are the 
doctrinal tenets that are to be instilled 
into the minds of the rising generation, 
under the auspices of our country. 
Once National, Christian, and Protest- 
ant, were convertible terms; but if, in 
addition to those Popish hotbeds—the 
Irish National Schools—the demolition 
of Irish bishopricks—the infliction of 
endowed Papal bishops on the Colonies, 
&c., schools are also to be taken under 
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the wing of England, in which the bread 
of heaven is leavened with the poiscn 
of hell, and the flowers of paradise can- 
died with the pestilential incrustations 
of pandemonium, we shall have well 
nigh consummated our national guilt, 
when, in addition to the pollution of 
our parliament by the presence of 
Papists, we shall have tainted our 
schools by the introduction of Popery. 
The next and inevitable step must be, 
the elevation of John MacHale, that 
personation of Popish virulence, impu- 
dence, and swagger, to the archbishop- 
rick of York ; and of Dr. Murray, the 

atron of Dr. Dens, to a seat in the 

louse of Lords. Our Liberals would 
then protest the millennium had arrived. 
A millennium! It would be followed 
by the murder of the faithfal—the mar- 
tyrdom of the holy—the immolation of 
the Liberals—the triumphs of the beast 
—and the iron-sway of that sacerdotal 
tyranny that compresses in its heart the 
corruption of the dead, and the malig- 
nity of the damned. 

The voice of yet Protestant England 
has crushed the scorpion’s egg. Let 
the same voice roll and swell, till it 
blasts and scatters by its echoes the 
wretched cabinet that indeed tried, but 
had neither fortitude, nor patience, nor 
vitality, to hatch it. 

We find that O’Connell, in his letter 
addressed to the Wesleyans, to which 
a smart and pithy reply has been re- 
turned, under the title of O'Connell 
Answered, has given utterance to the 
following remarks on this subject :— 


“Tt is quite true that there was an 
edition of the Rhemish, or Douay Bible, 
that contained notes in which the civil 
power was sought to he justified in 
inflicting persecution for religious dis- 
sent. But there are, indeed, very few 
copies in existence containing such notes ; 
and all the copies in use by the clergy, 
or in use by Catholic schools, colleges, 
or private houses, are quite free from 
such notes. The multitudinous copies 
published in England and Ireland, in 
recent times, are quite free from them.” 


In the first place, the multitudinous 
copies published in England and Ire- 
land, in recent times, are not free from 
persecuting notes. 

We have seen a Bible, published in 
numbers, at 1s. each, in the year 1829, 
in which one of the old sanguinary 
notes is carefully retained, in order to 
keep up among the Romish priests and 
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Jesuits that scent and relish for blood, 
which was grateful incense in the nos- 
trils of Dominus Dens. Appended to 
Deuteronomy, xvii. 8, is the following 
note, with the date of 1829, and under 
the sanction of the Romish bishop of 
London. For Mr.O’Connell’s edifica- 
tion, we put it in bold type:— 

“ HERE WE SEE WHAT AUTHORITY 
Gop WAS PLEASED TO GIVE TO THE 
Cuurcn Guipts or Op Testa- 
MENT, IN DECIDING, WITHOUT APPEAL, 
ALL CONTROVERSIES RELATING TO THE 
LAW, PROMISING THAT THEY SHOULD 
NOT ERR THEREIN, AND PUNISH- 
ING WITH DEATH SUCH AS 
PROUDLY REFUSED TO OBEY 
THEIR DECISIONS: surety, He 
HAS NOT DONE LESS ror THE CuuRCH 
Guipes or tHe New Testament ?” 


This is the first contradiction of the 
above assertion of the Big Beggarman. 

We have also on our table the Douay 
Bible and Rheims Testament, printed 
and published by Richard Coyne, pub- 
lisher to the College of Maynooth and 
of the writings of Peter Dens, and cir- 
culated under the sanction of Arch- 
bishop Troy; date, 1816. A few of 
its notes we select, that it may be seen 
what explanatory comments Roman 
Catholics have in reserve for incul- 
cation in Lord John Russell’s new 
schools :— 


Matt, v. 10. “ Heretics and other male- 
factors sometimes suffer willingly and 
stoutly ; but they are not blessed.” 

Matt. vi. 24. ‘“‘ Two masters, or two 
religions, God and Baal, Christ and 
Calvin, mass and communion, the Catho. 
lic church and heretical conventicles.” 

Matt. xxvii. 24. “ Pilate is damned 
for being the minister of the people’s 
will against his own conscience. Even 
as all officers are; and especially the 
judges and juries who execute laws of 
temporal princes against Catholic men : 
for all such are guilty of innocent blood, 
and are nothing excused by that they 
execute other men’s will, according to 
the laws which are unjust.” 


The following Rheimish notes, of 
great authority, are for the use of 
Daniel O'Connell and the rest of the 
faithful :— 


“* Protestants are heretics; we must 
avoid them as much as we may: but in 
matters of religion, hearing their ser- 
mons, presence at their service, and all 
communication with them in spiritaal 
things, is a great and damnable sin.” 
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“ The translators of the English Protest- 
ant Bible ought to be abhorred to the depths 
of hell.” 

“ Justice and rigorous punishment of 
sinners is not forbidden, nor the church 
nor Christian princes blamed for putting 
heretics to death.” 

** All laws, doctrines, services, and in- 
junctions of heretics, howsoever pretend- 
ed to be consonant to the Scriptures, be 
commandments of men: the things by 
them prescribed are impious; and the 
authors have neither sending nor com. 
mission from God.” 

‘‘ Our adversaries neither follow Christ 
nor St. Paul, in one portion of the sacra- 
ment; and, in the other, they contemn 
Christ and his church much more impu- 
dently and damnably.” 

“ There never was any heresy so ab- 
surd, but it would seem to have Scripture 
for it.” 

‘* The faithless Jews thought (as he- 
retics nowadays), that to forgive sins 
was so proper to God, that it could not 
be communicated unto man; but Christ 
sheweth, that as to work miracles is 
otherwise proper to God only, and yet 
this power is communicated to men, so 
also to forgive sins.” 

“« Heretics allege Scripture, as the devil 
doth, in the false sense.” 

“To say that an heretic, evidently 
known to die obstinately in heresy, is 
not damned, is forbidden.” 

‘‘ These are the fruits heretics are 
known by: division from the whole 
church, taking to themselves new names 
and new masters, inconstancy in doctrine, 
disobedience to their spiritual officers, 
pride, and vaunting of their own know- 
ledge above all the holy doctors, corrup- 
tion, falsification, and quite denying of 
the parts of Scriptures that especially 
make against them; and these be com. 
mon to all heretics.” 

‘“« Heretics, because they will not hear 
the church, are not to be otherwise or 
better esteemed of Catholics than heathen 
men and publicans were esteemed among 
the Jews.” 

“‘ Not only such as have named them- 
selves Christ (as Simon Menander, and 
such like), but all arch heretics are 
Christ to their followers: Luther to the 
Lutherans, Calvin to the Calvinists, be- 
cause they believe them rather than 
Christ.” 

‘* Cost bestowed for religion, devotion 
and signification, is a meritorious work, 
and often more meritorious than to give 
to the poor.” 

“ God rejecteth all such as join with 
heretics at their profane and detestable 
table.” 

** Evil men (be they heretics or malen 
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factors) may be suppressed, without disturb. 
ance to the good: they may and ought, by 
public authority, either spiritual or tem- 
poral, to be chastised and executed.” 

Mark, xi. 17, ‘ If the temple was then 
a den of thieves, because of profane and 
secular merchandise, how much more 
now, when the house appointed for the 
holy sacrifice is made a ie for the mi- 
nisters of Calvin’s breed ?” 

Luke, ix. 55. ‘ Not justice, nor all 
rigorous punishment of sinners, is here 
forbidden, nor Elias’s act reprehended, 
nor the church or Christian princes repre- 
hended for putting heretics to death.” 

Luke, xiv. 23. “ St. Augustine also 
referreth this compelling to the penal 
laws which Catholic princes do justly 
use against heretics and schismatics, 
proving that they who are by their 
former profession in baptism subject to 
the Catholic church, and are departed 
from the same after sects, may and ought 
to be compelled into the unity and society 
of the universal church again. * * * 
Such are invited as the Church of God 
hath power over, because they promised 
in baptism, and therefore are to be re- 
voked, not only by gentle means, but by 
just punishment also.” 

Rey. xvii. 6. “ The Protestants fool- 
ishly expound it of Rome, for that there 
they put heretics to death, and allow of 
their punishment in other countries ; but 
their blood is not called the blood of 
saints, no more than the blood of thieves, 
man-killers, and other malefactors, for 
the shedding of which, by order of jus- 
tice, no commonwealth shall answer.” 


These are not the isolated sentiments 
of hermits and monks, but the well- 
weighed and deliberate views of the 
Romish apostasy. Hence, when we 
refer to that favourite of Dr. Murray, 
Dominus Dens, we find these notes ex- 
pounded, illustrated, and confirmed by 
the most celebrated authorities in the 
Roman Catholic church. These anti- 
social views have been embodied in 
the resolutions of councils—announced, 
ex cathedré, by successive popes— 
acted on in many an auto-da-fé —and 
they are in retentis, for the guidance of 
priests and papal prelates when they 
have further power. To demonstrate the 
unity and unanimity of Rome in the 
advocacy and patronage of murder, we 
quote from Dominus Dens as follows, 
vol, ii. p. 78 (Dr. Murray’s edition) :— 


“« What is heresy ? 

‘* Ttis the unbelief of those who profess, 
indeed, that Christ has come, but who 
reject his doctrine in any part, a3 pro- 
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posed by the church ; such as Lutherans, 
Calvinists, &c. 

“« What kind of infidelity is the great- 
est sin ? 

“ We answer with St. Thomas, by dis- 
tinguishing. If the infidelity be consi- 
dered objectively, or in reference to the 
subject matter of it, then Paganism is 
worse than Judaism, and Judaism worse 
than heresy, because the Pagan errs in 
more particulars than the Jew, and the 
Jew in more than the heretic. But if it 
be considered subjectively, or in refer- 
ence to the pertinacity of the will and the 
resistance to the faith, then heresy is the 
worst, and Judaism worse than Paganism, 
because heretics have generally a greater 
knowledge of the truths of the faith than 
Jews, and Jews than Pagans; and so, 
generally, heresy is the greater crime.” 


All, therefore, who reject the doc- 
trines of the Church of Rome are he- 
retics, worse than Jews and Pagans. 


Vol. v. p. 133, it is stated that 


“Tt is not required that a minister 
should explicitly intend to do that which 
the Roman church does, but it is suffi- 
cient that he simply and generally intend 
to do that which Christ instituted, or that 
which the true church does, whatsoever 
his opinion of that church may be; as 
the practice of the church declares, 
which holds the baptism of heretics to 
be valid. 

“ But if he should have too-conflicting 
intentions —as, for example, the heretic 
baptises, intending to do that which 
Christ instituted, or what his own church 
does, but not what the Roman church 
does ? 

“Such a man, morally speaking, bap- 
tises in a valid manner.” 


Vol. ii. p. 114:— 


“ Are all who have been baptised in 
the church ? 

“We answer, No: and, particularly, 
heretics and apostates are evidently not 
of the church, hecause they do not pro- 
fess the same faith and doctrine with 
those who are in the church. 

“Objection. The church judges and 
punishes heretics, but she does not 
‘judge those that are without,’ accord- 
ing to the apostle, 1 Cor. v. ; therefore, 
heretics are in the church. 

‘We answer by denying the consequent 
(that heretics are in the church) ; for al- 
though heretics are without the church, 
nevertheless they remain, by baptism, 
subject to the church, whence she justly 
seizes them as deserters from her camp, 
and so they are under the obligation of 
VOL, XX, NO. CXVII, 
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returning ; but the apostle is treating of 
those who have never entered the church, 
or who have not been baptised.” 


Again, vol. ii. p. 289 :— 


‘* Heretics, schismatics, apostates, and 
all similar persous, who have been bap- 
tised, are bound by the laws of the church 
which concern them ; nor are they more 
released from her laws, than subjects re- 
belling against their lawful prince are 
released from the laws of that prince. 

“« Do heretics therefore sin, when they 
do not observe the fasts and feasts ap- 
pointed by the church ? 

“Yes ; unless they are excused by some 
cause, as ignorance, 

“ Objection. Heretics are not in the 
church; therefore, they are not subject 
to the church. 

“We answer, by distinguishing the 
antecedent: if it means that heretics are 
not in the church, as far as regards the 
union of charity and communion of saints, 
we grant it; but if it means they are not 
in the church as to subjection, we deny 
it: for by baptism they are made subject 
to the church, and they remain personally 
subject to the church wherever they are.” 


Again, vol. ii. p. 82 :— 


“Are the rites of unbelievers to be 
tolerated ? 

‘“* We answer, first, The rites of the 
Jews, although they sin in exercising 
them, may be tolerated with a certain 
degree of moderation, because from 
thence great good accrues to the church, 
viz. that we have a testimony to our faith 
from our enemies ; since, by their rites, 
those things which we believe are repre. 
sented to us as in a figure. 

“ Tt is said, ‘ with a certain degree of 
moderation,’ because if there be any dan- 
ger that the Jews by their rites prove a 
scandal to Christians, the church can and 
ought to moderate, or even to prevent 
them, as may be expedient. ence it has 
been decreed, in Book V. of Decretals, 
that it shall not be lawful for the Jews to 
have many synagogues in one state, nor 
to build new ones in many places. 

“We answer, secondly, The rites of 
other unbelievers, viz. of pagans and 
heretics, are not in themselves to be to. 
lerated, because they are so bad that no 
truth or utility can from thence be de- 
rived to the church. 

“ Except, however, that some greater evils 
might accrue from some other source, or some 
greater good be prevented. 

“Objection. The dilemma of Gamaliel, 
Acts, v. 38, 39, where he is speaking of 
what the apostles were doing: ‘ Reirain 
from these men, and let them alone ; for 
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if this counsel or this work be of men, it 
will come to nought; but if it be of God, 
you cannot overthrow it.’ 

«* We answer, first, This is a dilemma, 
not of the sacred Scriptures, but of Gama- 
liel, who, by this apparent argument, 
wished to rescue the apostles, whom he 
favoured, from present danger, 

“* Secondly, That granting Gamaliel’s 
argument to be valid, there is this dif- 
ference, that the cause of unbelievers is 
not doubtful to the judges of the church 
as that of the apostles was to the Jews, 
but it is clear that it is certainly false and 
condemned ; whence it is not to be tried or 
approved, but extirpated, unless there may 
be some prudential reasons which may in- 
duce us to tolerate it.” 


Again, p. 80 :— 


** Are unbelievers to be compelled to 
join themselves to the bosom of the 
faithful ? 

“ We answer, that unbelievers who have 
been baptised, as heretics and apostates 
generally are, and also baptised schis- 
matics, can be compelled by corporal 
punishments to return to the Catholic 
faith and the unity of the church. 

“ The reason is, that they by baptism 
are made subjects of the church, and 
therefore the church has jurisdiction over 
them, and the power of compelling them, 
by the ordained means, to obedience, and 
to fulfil the obligations contracted in their 
baptism. 

“ This also obtains in the case of those 
who have been baptised in their infancy, 
or who, compelled by fear or any ne- 
cessity, have received baptism; as the 
Council of Trent teaches, sess. vii. can. 
14; and Fourth Council of Toledo, 
can. 55. 

** You object, No one can be compelled 
to baptism ; therefore, no one to the 
faith. 

“‘We answer, with St. Thomas, ‘ As to 
vow is the part of a willing mind, but to 
pay what is vowed is of necessity ; so, to 
receive the faith is the part of the will, 
but to hold it, when received, is of ne- 
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cessity: and therefore heretics can be 
compelled to hold the faith.’ 

“« Meantime, it is not always expedient 
that the church should use this right, as 
will appear from what will be said here- 
after.” 


Vol. ii. pp. 88, 89 :— 


** What are the punishments of the 
crime of heresy ? 

“ First, Open heresy has the greater ex- 
communication of the sentence decreed * 
annexed to it. 

“The second punishment is irregu- 
lasiiy. 

“ Third, Inability to hold a benefice or 
public office. LUleretics, well known to be 
such, are infamous for this very cause 
(ipso jure), and are deprived of Christian 
burial. Their temporal goods are for this 
very cause (ipso jure) confiscated : but, 
before the execution of the act, the sen- 
tence declaring their crime ought to 
proceed from the ecclesiastical judge; 
because the cognisance of heresy belongs 
to the ecclesiastical tribunal. 

* Finally, They are also justly afflicted 
with corporal punishments, as with exile, 
imprisonment, &c. &c. 

“ Are heretics justly punished with 
death ? 

** St. Thomas answers, Yes; because 
forgers of money, and other disturbers 
of the state, are justly punished with 
death ; therefore, also heretics, who are 
forgers of the faith, and, as experience 
proves, grievously disturb the state. 

“ Also in the bull ‘ Unigenitus,’ the one 
hundredth proposition is the following : 
* It is a deplorable time, in which it is 
believed that God is honoured by perse- 
cuting the truth and its disciples, In 
vain does any one flatter himself with 
the purity of his intentions, and his zeal 
for religion, if he is blinded by his own 
passions, or carried away by those of 
other men, because he does not wisl: to 
examine. We often think we sacrifice 
an impious man to God, and yet we sa- 
crifice a servant of God to the devil. 
This is condemned, along with the others, 


* « Punishment is decreed in a twofold manner by the laws, by the mode of the 
sentence already described, and of the sentence to be decreed. 

‘‘ The punishment is said to be of the sentence already decreed (sententia late), 
which is incurred by the very act by which the transgression of the law or the sin is 
committed, without any further sentence. Such is the excommunication annexed to 
open heresy. ‘The punishment of the sentence to be decreed (sententia ferende) is 
that which is not incurred by the very act, but is decreed to be inflicted by the sen- 
tence of the judge, to be afterwards pronounced. 

“‘ How do you distinguish whether the punishment is of the sententia lata or 
ferende? 

*« By the words of the law itself. 


By If these words be used, ‘ ipso jure, ipso facto,’ 
then it is of the sententia late.”,—Dens, vol. ii. 307. 


Now, it will be observed, that these very words occur in the passages quoted 
above as decreeing excommunication and death against heretics. 
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as false, impious,’ &c. &e. ; and the bull 
concludes with a command to the ‘ pa- 
triarchs, bishops, and other ordinaries, 
also the inquisitors of heretical pravity, 
that they should in every way coerce 
and compel its contradictors, and rebels 
of every kind whatsoever, by the fore- 
mentioned censures, and punishments, 
and other remedies of law and fact, 
calling in, if necessary, the aid of the 
secular arm.’ ”— Dens, vol. viii. 218. 


The Church of Rome, and her 






O'Connell, in his agony under the 
severe chastisement lately dealt him by 
the Methodists, groans and makes wry 
faces ; and, from sheer want of matter 
of reply, falls foul of our national au- 
thorised English version. Nothing could 
be more unhappy. The fact is, that 
the translation of 1611 is admitted by 
the most honest Papists to be without 
a parallel; and by all denominations 
of Christians, to be the noblest monu- 
ment of literature, piety, learning, and 
faithfulness. Let it also be noted, as a 
truth to which we call the attention of 
Romanists, that every alteration made, 
during the last twenty years, in the 
Douay and Rheims translations, has 
been either AN ADOPTION OF OR AN 
AVPROXIMATION TO OUR AUTHORISED 
version. On this point we challenge 
inquiry. It speaks volumes, ‘To this 
fact, we add the following varied testi- 
monies to the merits of our authorised 
version of the sacred Scriptures :— 


John Selden.—“ Tho English transla- 
tion of the Bible is the best translation 
in the world.” 

Bishop Walton.—‘ The last English 
translation was cavilled at by divers 
among ourselves [as now again by the 
great OJ, especially one who undertook 
to shew how many thousand places it 
was falsely rendered, when he could 
hardly make good his undertaking in 
any one.” [Take a hint, Dan.] 

Bishop Louth.—"‘ The vulgar transla- 
tion of the Bible is the standard of our 
language.” 

Bishop Horsley. — The translators are 
Supposed at once to have enriched and 
adorned our language.” 

Bishop Middleton.—** Incomparably su- 
perior to any thing which might be ex- 
pected from the finical and perverted 
taste of our own age.” 

Dr. White, Professor of Arabic, Oxon.— 
“The national churches of Europe will 
have abundant reason to be satisfied, 
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pioneer, Daniel O'Connell, know per- 
fectly well, that persecution is a dogma 
bound up with the very existence and 
history of that system. It is conve- 
nient to deny it, when seeking afier 
ascendancy amid a Protestant popula- 
tion; but they know well that, if per- 
secution is rejected by the Church of 
Rome, her assumption of infallibility 
goes with it.  Infallibility broached, 
enacted, and embodied it. To deny it, 
is to cease to be a Romanist. 


when their versions of the Scriptures 
shall approach, in point of sublimity, 
accuracy, and purity, to the acknow- 
ledged excellence of our English transla. 
tion.” 

Dr. Whittaker.— It may be compared 
with any translation in the world, with- 
out fear of inferiority : it challenges in- 
vestigation.” 

Dr. Doddridge.—“ In the main, faith- 
ful and judicious: our animadversions 
seldom reach further than the beauty of 
a figure, or the connexion of an argu- 
ment.” 

Dr. J. Beattie.— It is a striking 
beauty of our English Bible, that though 
the language is always elegant and ner- 
vous, and for the most part harmonious, 
the words are all plain aud common ; no 
affectation of learned terms, or of words 
of Latin and Greek etymology.” 

Dr, Adam Clarke.—** The translators 
have seized the very soul and spirit of 
the original, and expressed this almost 
every where with pathos and energy. 
The original, from which it was taken, 
is alone superior to the Bible which was 
translated by authority of King James. 
In this opinion, my heart, my judgment, 
and my conscience coincide.” 

Dr. Geddes (a Roman Catholic priest).— 
* Ifaccuracy, fidelity, and the strictest 
attention to the letter of the text, be sup- 
posed to constitute the qualities of an 
excellent version, this, of all versions, 
must in general be accounted the most 
excellent.” 

Professor Stuart, Andover, Massachusetts. 
— No other effort at translating will 
compare, either in respect to taste, judg- 
ment, or sound understanding of the 
Hebrew, with our authorised version.” 

Rev. Wm. Orme.—"' Like every thing 
human, it is no doubt imperfect ; but, as 
a translation of the Bible, it bas few 
rivals, and, as a whole, no superior. 


To these various testimonies we beg 
to add a specimen of various trans- 
lations of the same passage, from which 
the excellence of the authorised versiou 
will be evident. 
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Psat XXIII. 


Hebrew. 
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Greek. 


. , 4 
1. Kugios WOULaver pet, ovdey Ht veréoncu. 
2. Eis romov xrons ixts wt xarioxnvwe 

ow ini Dares dvaraveiws ikebpils ete 
3. Tuy Yuan pou imsorgs yor’ adnynee 


ed ins weibous dixaioourns § sytxiv Tov ovomaros 
aurou. 


4. "Ea yag xa rogtudw tv Mioy exes Sav- 
— ou PoPnbncopes xaKa, OT1 OV per imov 

* h paBdos cov nash Baxtngie cov aires ps 
epee. 

>. “Hromacas ivwriov pov teuaegar tkev- 
avring tov DAGovrwy we trAiwavas ty traw 
Thy RiPuAnY ov, Kau To Torngiov Gov psbue- 
xov *s Xparioroy. 

). Kas ro bases cou xaradimkeras us racas 

ras co wns Cans mov, xai ro xaTOKELY KS 
iv cinw Kugioy sis waxgorara tiusowy. 


Latin. 


1. Dominus regit me, et nihil mihi 
deerit. 

In loco pascue ibi me collocavit. 
Super aquam refectionis educavit me. 

5. Animam meam convertit. Deduxit 
me super semitas justitie propter nomen 
suum. 

4. Nam et si ambulavero in medio 
umbrz mortis, non timebo mala, quoniam 
tu. mecum es. Virga tua et baculus 
tuus, ipsa me consolata sunt. 

Parasti in conspectu meo mensam, 
adversus eos qui tribulant me. Im- 
pinguasti in vleo caput meum; et calix 
meus inebrians quam praclarus est. 

6. Et misericordia tua subsequetur me 
omnibus diebus vitz tue ; et ut inhabi- 
tem in domo Domini in longitudinem 
dierum, 


Italian. 


1. 11 Signore é il mio pastore ; nulla mi 
manchera. 

2. Egli mi fa giacere in paschi erbosi, 
mi guida lungo I’ acque chete. 

3. Egli mi restora l’anima; egli mi 
conduce per i sentieri di giustizia, per 
amor del suo nome. 

4. Arvegnachi io caminassi nella valle 
dell’ ombra della morte, io non temerci 
male aleuno: perchiocche tu sei meco: la 
tua bacchetta e la tua verga mi consolano. 

5. Tu apparecchi davanti a me la 
mensa al cospetto de’mici nemici: tu 
ungi il mio capo con oglio: la mia coppa- 
trabocca. 

6. Per certo, beni, e benignita m’ ac- 
compagneranno tutti i giorni della mia 
vita, ed io abiterd nella casa del Signore 
per lunghi giorni. 


Spanish. 


1. El Sefior me gobierna, y nada me fal- 
tara. 

2. En un lugar de pastos alli me ha 
colocado. Me ha educado junto a una 
aqua de rejeccion. 

3. Hizo 4 mi alma voloer. Llevéme 
por senderos de justicia, por amor desu 
nombre. 

4. Pues aun quando andaviere en me 
dio de sombra de muerte, no temere 
males: porque tu estas conmego. Tu 
vara, y tu cayado, ellos me consolicon. 

5. Preparaste una mesa delante de mi 
contra aquellos, que me atribulau. Un 
geste con odléo pingiie mi cabaza: y mi 
cally que embriaga 1 que excelente es. 

6. Y lu miserecordia ir& en pos de mi 
todos los dias de mi vida: a fin que o 
more en la casa del Sefior, en longitud de 
dias, 

French. 


1. L’Eternel est mon berger, je n‘aurai 
point de disette. 

. Il me fait reposer dans des pares 
herbeux, et il me conduit le long des 
eaux trauquilles. 

3. Il restaure mon ame, et il me mene 
par des sentiers unis, pour l'amour de 
son nom, 

4. Méme quand je marcherois par la 

vallée de l’ombre de la mort, je ne crain- 

drois aucun mal; car tu es avec moi; 
c’est ton baton et ta houlette qui me 
consolent. 

>. Tu dresses la table devant moi a la 
vue de ceux qui me persécutent ; tu oins 
ma téte d’huile, et ma coupe est remplie. 

6. Quoi qu'il en soit, les biens et la 
miséricorde m’accompagreront tous les 
jours de ma vie, et ma habitation sera 
dans la maison de l’Eternel pour long 
temps. 
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German, 


1 Dev Here ift mein Hirt, mic wird nichts 
mangelit. 

2 Ge weidet mich auf cinee guiinen Auc, und 
fligvet mich sum frisdhen Wafer. 

3 @r evquidet meine Seele; cv fliheet mich 
auf vechter Strage, um feines Ramens willen. 

4 Uad ob ich fehon wanderte im jinitern Thal, 
flivehte ich fcin Lingliie, denn du bift bev mir, 
tein Steen und Stab troften mic. 

5 Du bereiteft vor mix cinen Tifh gegen 
meine Feinde; du falocit mein Haupt mit 
Oehl, und fchenfeft mir voll cin. 

6 Guted und Barmbersigleit werden mir 
folgen mein Lebentang, und ich werde bleiben 
im Hauje 0S Heven immerdar. 

English. 

1. The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall 
not want. 

2. Ile maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures : he leadeth me beside the still 
waters. 

3. He restoreth my soul; he leadeth 
me in the paths of righteousness for his 
name’s sake, 

4, Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil, for thou art with me; thy rod 
and thy staff they comfort me. 

5. Thou preparest a table before me 
in the presence of mine enemies: thou 
anointest my head with oil; my cup 
runneth over. 

G. Surely goodness and mercy shall 
follow me all the days of my life; and I 
will dwell in the house of the Lord for 
ever. 

Literal translation of the Hebrew: 

A Psalm of David. 


Jehovah is my shepherd, I shall not 
want. Ile wall cause me to lie down in 
grassy pastures, he will lead me by the 
waters of rest. He will restore my soul ; 
he will lead me in the paths of righteous- 
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ness for his name’s sake. Even when I 
shall go into the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil, for thou art 
with me; thy rod and thy staff they shall 
comfort me. Thou wilt prepare a table 
before me in the presence of my enemies : 
thou hast anointed my head with oil, 
my cup overfloweth. Only goodness and 
mercy will follow me all the days of my 
life, and I will dwell in the house of 
Jehovah for length of days. 


We have appended to these various 
versions a verbatim and literal transla- 
tion of the original. From it the 
superiority of our national version must 
be obvious. We give this psalm as 
a specimen of the whole work ; and 
challenge Socinians and Papists to 
produce a version that approaches it in 
closeness, majesty, and faithfulness. 

We do believe that Englishmen are 
not yet prepared to give up their Bibles 
and their faith at the bidding of O'Con- 
nell and the Popish priests; and that 
the time is not yet arrived when either 
the Beggarman or his surpliced tail can 
coerce, by the fear of fire and fagot, 
the introduction of Dens into our uni- 
versities, or of the Confessional into our 
parishes, or of the canons of the Council 
of Trent into the ecclesiastical pandects 
of Britain. We do hope, also, that the 
recent discussions which the new nor- 
mal and national schools have pro- 
voked, will call forth, not merely a more 
intense and wide-spread attachment to 
a Scriptural and Protestant education, 
but also more effective and energetic 
measures for placing it within the reach 
of the poorest inhabitants of our towns 
and rural hamlets. 





@r comence une plapsancte 
et foveuse abanture que 
aduint en le Ropaulme ve 
France. 


Sur Te qros et gras prieur 
De Saint Louent. 


Sur le tresnoble Seigneur 
De Basche. 


Comment le Seiqneur De 
Basche estoit par chacun 
four aviourne, cite, chi= 
quane, a Vappetit et passe= 
temps Du gras {Prieur Ve 
Saint Louent. 


Comment je Seigneur Ve 
Basche s'avdressoit a ses 
gens. 


* « Now lithe and lysten, gentylmen, 
That of my rth loveth to hear.”—Apam Bett. 


Basché’s Wedding. 
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BASCHE’S WEDDING. 
c. 


Now lithe and listen, lordinges alle, * 
Anon I wol you tel, 
How in the pleasaunct land of Fraunce 
A merie pass befel. 
II. 
Fowle preestes in the bysshopricke of Tours, 
There be manie, both abbot and frier; 
Bot the fowlest preest, by twenty score, t 
In Loiient} is the prior. 


Ill. 
Brave knightes in the bysshopricke of Tours 
There be manie, and ladies gay ; 
Bot the bravest knight and the fairest dame 
Dwell in the grene Basché.§ 
‘y.. 
Now the false priour to the knight wolde send 
Ilis warrants day by day, 


To cite him in the bysshope’s court, 


Ilis tythe-fee for to pay. 


V. 
O up and spoke Sir Basché than 
(Ife was wery of his lyffe), 
To Sir|| Oudart the preest, and his baker Loire, 
And Alice the baker’s wife, 


VI. 

“ My heart, faire sirs, is ful heavie,” 
By cause of thys lowsie prior ; 
Now, the devill burn his sowle therefore, 

With the writs to make the fyer. 


VI. 
“ Now I swear bie the faith of a gentleman, 
I had lever bear in war 


One hundred strokes of the sword, than bee 
Once cited at the law. 


quod hee, 


“ Lysteneth, lordinges, with on entent, 
And I wol tel you verament 


Of mirth and of solas.”— Rime of Sir Tuoras. 


t A common phrase of archery : 


“ There they sett up two hasell-roddes, 


Full twenty score betwene.”—Avam Bett. 


¢ The priory of St. Louent, Livent, or Liventius, in the diocese of Tours. 

§ The gentleman here spoken of was probably a descendant of the famous Perron 
de Basché, steward of the household to Charles VIII., who sent him into Italy — 
he went thither himself at the head of his army.—Vide Pu. pe Cominss, vii. c. 


i * Gir,” 


a common appellation to all priests — the Latin dominus. 


The “ six ” is 


still retained, I believe, at the U niversity of Dublin, as a title of graduates. The 
dominus (in old E nglish, “ Dan”) still keeps its place at Oxford and “Cambri; re, 
“But, by my troth, I can nat tel your name; 
Whether shal I cal you my lord Dan John, 
Or Dan Thomas, or elles Dan Albon.” 


Cuavcer, q. v. passim. 
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VIL. 
So make yee readie, my baker Loire, 
And Alice thy wif also ; 
For the next bayliffe that sompneth * me 
There cometh a jape, I trow. 


IX. 
And in the hall IT pray yee bee, 
To wed as yee were boune ; 
Yee shall be wed, and wed parfay 
Shal blowes and the false knaves croun. 
X. 
And make yee readie, Sir Oudart, I pray, 
In surplice and in stole ; 
To bless the match, and to bless the knokkes 
That shal fal on the vilde catchpole. 
XI. 
Whan the office is sung, and bryde is kissed, 
As is ever our wont in Fraunce, 
To his neighbour each giveth a blowe,t to have 
The mariage in remembraunce. 


XII. 
IIave here these gauntlets, heavie and strong, 
Kid-leather doth mask them wel ; 
On the catchpole’s skul they'll ring, I trow, 
Of sompning mee the knel.” 


XIIT. 
“One matter, my lord,” quod Sir Oudart then, Comment Oudart Vemanve 


“ Resolve us an you can ;{ a quop coqnoist le chi= 
O how shall we the catchpole know quanous. 
From another man ?” 


ALY. 
“ O bie his scurvie jade, Sir Preest, La responce Vu Seiqueur 
By the broad ring§ on his thumbe ; De Basche. 
And the evill bagge, likewise, that hangs 
Fast by the foule knave’s bumb.” 


* Sompnour, now written summoner, or sumner; an officer in the ecclesiastical 
court, who served the writs—a dignitary held in no great esteem : 
“ He had a sompnour redy at his hond, 
A slier boy was non in Englelond. 
He was (if I shal yeven him his laud) 
A theef, and eke a sompnour, and a baud.”—Frere’s Tale, 

Again, in the facetious conversation between the sompnour and “ the fende,”’ the 

former 
“ Dorste nat, for veray filth and shame, 
To say he was a sompnour, for the name.” 

“ Quand ung moyne,” says Father Francis, “ prestre, usurier, ou advocat, veut 
mal i quelque gentilhomme de son pais, il envoie vers lui un de ces chiquanous, 
Chiquanous le citera, l’adjournera, l’outragera, l'injurera impudentement suivant son 
record et instruction,” &c.—Pantagruel, lib. iv. c. 12. 

t ‘* Vous tous baillerez l’un a l’autre du souvenir des noces, ce son petits coups 
de poing.”—Jbid. And, afterwards, 

“* Monsieur,” dit chiquanous, “ l'on ne baille point ici des nopces? Sainsam- 
bregoy, toutes bonnes coustumes se perdent. Or tenez! des nopces! des nopces ! 
des nopces !”—Ibid, chap. 15. 

¢ This fragment of the fine old ballad is preserved in Hamlet, and is alluded to in 
the Knight of the Burning Pestle. 

§ Father Francis lays great stress upon the “ anneau d'argent, gros et large, au 
poulce,” as a distinguishing mark of the chiquanous. 
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Comment, ce propre four, 
comme Bicu le doulut, ar= 
riba ing vicil ares et rouge 
chiquanous. 


Comment le chiquanousfut 
par le portier recogneu, a 
Sa meschante iument, a ong 
sac De toille, siqnamment 
au gros anneau D'argent, 
qu ilauoitau poulce gauche. 


Comment Loire et sa feme 
Se uestirent De leurs beaux 
habillemens, et Ouvart se 
reuestit Du surpelis et D’es= 
tolle, 


Comment le chiquanous 
woublic faire nombre 
D’humbles reuerences au 
Seigneur Ve Basehe. 


Comment le Seigneur Ye 
Basche fist bonne chere au 
chiquanous. 


Comment le chiquanous 
Heunsit jopeusement. 


Comment par Oudart fu= 
rent sus les fiances Dits 
mots mysterieux, tous [es 
assistans asperges D’eau 
beniste, et la marice bais= 
See. 

Comment Dune coste sont 
apporte; bin et espices, De 
Vautre liuree a tas blanc 
et tanne, De Vautre furent 
provuicts qantelets seeret= 
tement. 


Comment Truvon sonne Ve 
sa flutte, battant son ta= 
bourin. 
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XV. 
Now the sun scrimp nine degrees had gained, 
And the preest scrimp flagons three, 
Whan there knappeth one at the castle gate, 
Knapping ful courteislie. 


XVI. 
Than the porter knew ‘twas the paratour, * 
IIe knew by the broad thumb-ring, 


Bie the scurvie jade, and the evill bagge 
That fast at his rump did swing. 


XVII. 
Then Loire did on his hozen gray, 
And Alice her kirtle green ; 


And the preest did on his faire surplice, 
Right comelie to be seen: 


XVIII. 
Than the paratour he lowted low 
’Fore Basché, on bended knee, 


And prayed his grace with a scurvie face 
That he might not beaten bee. 


XIX. 
“ Nay, paratour,” quod Basché then, 
“ Ye serve no writ on me, 
Bot ye taste our wyne, and witness besyde 
This our solempnitee.” 


XX. 
Than the pages served the flaunes+ so sweet, 
And the pottes ’gan trot aboute ; 


God wot! the bayliffe bestirred him than, 
Iie liquored wel his snowte. 


XXI, 
Then the preest sang the office, the ring put on, 
And sparged them also; 


And then he hath kissed the bryde :—thercin 
These preestes have skill, I trow! 


XXII, 

O then they served the favours round, 
The colouris were yelwe and blew ; 
And under their sleves the gloves of steel 

Right privilee they drew. 


XXIII. 
Then with tabour and pipe ful gallantlie 
Rose Trudon, as minstrel shold: 
The tabour he banged, and in the pipe 
Ile pouped } as he were wood.§ 


* Paratour,— apparitor ; 
‘* Sole imperator, and great general 
Of trotting *paritors.”—Love’s Labour's Lost, act iii. sc. 1. 
t Flaunes,—sweet cakes, or wafers. 
t “ Of brass they broughten beemes, and of box, 
Of horn and bone, in which they blew and pouped, 
And therewithal they shriked and they houped.”— Nonnes Preeste’s Tale. 
$ ‘Into a fyre, that burned as it were wood.”—Cuavcer, 


‘* Now come I to my mother (O, that she could speak now!) like a wood-woman.” 
—Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
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XXIV. 


“ Now by this potte,” quod the paratour, 
Good customes are dead in Fraunce ; 

Why pass yee not the knock, to have 
The mariage in remembraunce ?” 


XXV. 


With that his fyst on the baker’s skul 
Played thwack ! with a holsome bang; 

And a merie peal on the parson’s pate, 
Like a matin-bell it rang. 


XXVI. 


A God! ’twas a queinct thyng for to se 
low the bayliffe laid about ; 

Bot queincter agayn were the knokkes that fell 
Ful fast on the bayliffe’s snowte. 


XXVII. 


Fast went the swords at Rounceval, 
And fast at Pavie fight ; 

Bot faster fell on the bayliffe’s pate 
The gauntlets, to do him right.* 


XXVIII. 


Al did their devoir in this merie joust, 
Bot the parson bore the gree ! + 

A strong balle, and at fysticuffes 
An olde dogge was hee. 


XXIX. 


Then they hoisted the knave on his scurvie jade, 
He colde neither stand nor go; 

And back to Saint Loiient he wendeth away, 
With meikle pain and woe. 


XXX. 


Ye sorie prioures, whan ye serve your writs 
On a gentleman of Fraunce ; 

God send that a wedding ye stil may fynde, 

With blowes in aboundance. 


* 


Do me right,” a drinking phrase. 
2. “ Nay, do me right, sir. 
1. So I do, in good faith. 


9) 
s 


“ Do me right, 
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Comment le chiquanous 
se plaiqnit que toutes les 
bonnes coustusmes se per= 
Dent en france. 


Comment chiquanor s {rap= 
poit sus Loire et V@udart 
pour bailer Des nopees. 


Dong moult horritl: ve= 
bat que atuint. 


Comment Te menestrel 
faist mention De certains 
puissancts faicts D’armes. 


Comment Ouvart estoit 
bug puissant ribaut. 


Comment chiquancus es- 
toit remonte sus son esque 
orbe et retourne au gras 
prieur, 


Lenboy au cette topeuse 
histoire. 


- Good faith you do not; mine was fuller.”—Every Man Out of his Humour. 


And dub me knight.”—Twelfth Night. 
See a very laughable story on the subject, in Gassendus (in Vitd Peireskii, p. 51), 


shewing bow unwillingly Thorius “ did right” to the learned Peiresc by drinking a 
large cup of water ; ‘ toties admovit removitque ora, tot interea carmina ex omnibus 
Grwcis Latinisque poetis profudit, ut diem pone contriverit stillandd aqua in inusita- 
tum guttur.” 

t “ To bear the gree,” to excel the rest. 



































































































































































































































Cuap. IIT. 


The Worship of Animals —the Egyptian 
Doctrines of Incarnation, Resurrec- 
tion, Immortality. 


Tue immediate connexion of the second 
triad of Osiris, Horus, and Typhon, 
with the animal creation (with more 
life as well as with intellect), as ap- 
pears by our collation with the Mosaic 
record, and to which Diodorus bears 
testimony from the Egyptians (i. 11), 
brings us at once to Mr. Cory’s views 
on the origin of the worship of animals, 
which we shall attempt to follow out 
and elucidate in connexion with the 
mythological calendar just explained. 

IJe shews that in the Indian, Greek, 
Egyptian, Persian, and other systems, 
the animals which are mentioned as 
the vahans, or bearers and companions 
of the divinities, and likewise as their 
representatives or symbols, may be 
clearly traced to the cherubic animals 
of the Scriptures; and, though so 
pleasing a theme, may occasionally 
have induced him to carry his etymo- 
logies too far in search of unnecessary 
proof, his leading proposition is, we 
think, capable of demonstration. 


“Tt is a matter of very curious in- 
quiry,” observes our author (Inquiry, 
p- 90, et seq.), “ how mankind degenerated 
into the worship of animals, and the 
abominations of idolatry. It will have 
been observed in the preceding remarks, 
that among the heathens, the eagle was 
the vahan of the etherial power ; the lion, 
of the light; and the bu/l, of fire, heat, or 
the solar orb, though these distinctions 
are not always very accurately maintained. 
These animals are, in fact, no other than 
the animals which composed the cheru- 
bim; which, in the antediluvian, patri- 
archal, and Jewish dispensations, were 
placed at the entrance of Paradise, and 
afterwards upon the mercy-seat of the 
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THE TRINITY OF THE GENTILES. 
AN ANALYTICAL ESSAY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


Kas ro hws ty on oxoria Puivis, nul h oKoTia auro ov xurtAa’ty.—IQAN. A. #. 


CHAPTER II.—-EGYPTIAN ILLUSTRATIONS AND PROOFS. 


CHAPTER III,—TUE WORSHIP OF ANIMALS. 
NATION, RESURRECTION, IMMORTALITY. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE PYTHAGOREAN AND PLATONIC SPECULATIONS. 
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EGYPTIAN MYTHOLOGY, 





CHAPTER I.—THE ORIGINAL DOCTRINE—ITS CERTAINTY—NECESSITY — MYTHO- 
LOGICAL CORRUPTIONS. 


EGYPTIAN DOCTRINES OF INCARe 


ark: they were deemed oracular; and 
above them rested the Shekinah, the 
cloud of glory, the visible symbol of the 
presence of the Lord, who is represented 
as sitting between them, or as flying 
upon them. The form of the cherubim 
(Ezek. i. 10; 1 Chron, xxviii. 18) was ofa 
bull, from which arose a human body, as 
a centaur with four heads, that of a bull, 
of an eagle, of a lion, and of a man, with 
wings aud hands, and covered with eyes, 
In the heathen cherubim, among other 
remarkable variations, the head of a 
serpent is often substituted for the human 
head. The seraphim are considered to 
have been similar; and the teraphim 
were of the same form, but smaller 
figures, which were set up by individuals 
in their own houses, and to which they 
resorted for answers. F 

*« The cherubim constituted the place of 
worship for all believers; they were 
termed the Pheni Elohim, the faces or 
presence of God (Zech. viii. 2, passim), 
and from between them issued the 
oracles. It would have been a singular 
omission if the heathens, as they went 
off from the patriarchal worship, had not 
carried with them an _ institution so 
remarkable: accordingly, we find the 
figures worked up into all their religious 
institutions, and the memory of them 
retained even to the present day. From 
the quotations in the former part of this 
essay, we find that the heathens dis- 
tributed the cherubic animals severally 
to the respective persons of the triad, 
as vahans upon which they sit or ride, 
or as consecrated attendants; and they 
not unfrequently confounded them with 
the deitics themselves, and connected 
triplicated forms of various animals as 
statues of the gods. But these com- 
binations are rarely given but to Phanes, 
Phtha, Mithras, and Amon-Ra, to that 
person who proceeds as, and is himself 
the triad; and all such combinations 
were conceived to be oracular.” 


Mr. Cory goes on to shew that in 
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the Pheni Elohim — the faces or pre- 
sence of God, as above — the name 
assigned to the oracular cherubim 
on the ark of the covenant, we have 
the sacred original of the Orphic 
Phanes, the Greek Pan, and of the Pan 
Kerobates of Aristophanes, together 
with that of the Faunus and the Penates 
of the ancient Italians. Again, the 
household gods, named Lares or Pe- 
nates, were esteemed oracular, and 
were precisely equivalent to the He- 
brew Teraphim. They were also the 
same with the Curetes and Cory- 
bantes, according to Nigidius ; and the 
Corybantes were, as Theopompus af- 
firms, the inventors of the triangular 
stones named Kurbeis, on which the 
Athenian laws were engraved. 

The keeper of the gates of Hades 
was the triple-headed Kerberus, as 
were the cherubim the keepers of the 
entrance of Paradise. Kerberus was 
the sun, as Plutarch affirms; and he 
accordingly denominates the Persian 
Mithras, Kruphius. The same writer 
tells us that Serapis, who was originally 
Phanes, was the same with Charops ; 
and so the lion of Phanes is called 
Charopian in the Orphic Fragments ; 
so the seraph was, in the opinion of 
our author, the same with the cherub. 

The centaur, Chiron, and the boat- 
man of Hades, Charon, would appear 
to be other forms, these being sup- 
ported either by their description or 
offices; so was the Chimera of Hesiod, 
and Gergon, the three or four-headed 
monster which Hercules subdued in 
Spain ; so the Igurts, or Griffins, of the 
Greek temples, and of the armorial 
insignia of northern chivalry ; and the 
writer might have added, of the Baby- 
lonian cylindrical gems, and the sculp- 
tures of Persepolis, which were, in all 
probability, the authorities of Ctesias, 
whom he quotes (Inquiry, p. 100). 

The compound and oracular sphynges 
are evidently of the same class, although 
the analogy of name is not so happy. 
The symbolic characters of the Egyptian 
Scarab, as the generator of the world, 
has also its analogy; and the cat- 
headed, the ibis-formed, and the bull- 
headed scarabs of Horapollo, come in 
support of it. 

So, in the cat-headed Thriphis of 
the Egyptians, we have probably the 
teraph ; while the tripod of the Pythian 
temple was oracular, like the Shekinah 
above the cherubim on the merey-seat : 
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of which our author conceives, or 
rather proves the tripod, named from 
the daughters of Triopas, who be- 
wailed the death of Apollo, supposed 
to lie buried in it, to have been an 
imitation. 

In fine, nearly all the monstrous 
combinations of heathen antiquity may 
be traced, either with reference to their 
figure or character, if not to both, to 
the cherubim, seraphim, and teraphim 
of the sacred writings; and, the con- 
secration of the animals whose ap- 
pearances were thus compounded, and 
of whatever others were substituted for 
them, was a necessary result, accord- 
ing to the imaginative principles of 
heathenism. 

After tracing the cherubim, sera- 
phim, and teraphim, with much learning 
and acuteness, throughout the various 
systems of heathenism, and indulging, 
perhaps, in a few fanciful etymologies 
and analogies, but never so as to 
weaken his leading argument, Mr. 


Cory proceeds (p. 104) :— 


“ The cherubim may be found in every 
part of the heathen world, and to the 
abuse of them, I believe, may be traced 
the worship of animals. The heathen 
originally fell into materialism, and wor- 
shipped the created etherial elements 
instead of the Creator ; and, in process of 
time, descended another step, by sub- 
stituting, as objects for adoration, the 
very animals which they originally re. 
garded but as types of their etherial 
gods.” 


Let us add, that the wheels in which 
was “ the spirit of the living creatures,” 
or cherubim (Ezek. i. 20, 21), seem to 
us to add no small degree of force to 
the argument. The wheel was as uni- 
versally adopted in the Gentile world 
as the cherubim themselves, as a type 
or symbol of the world or universe, 
which was itself the great god of 
materialism. In the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt, it is the common symbol de- 
noting locality, as earth, land, region, 
place, &c. Itappears among the sym- 
bolic remains of all ancient nations — 
more particularly on their coins and 
medals—from the further India to the 
British isles ; and it has been proved by 
a very learned, though, in some cases, 
a fanciful inquirer — not so, however, 
in this instance (we mean, Sir William 
Betham)—to have, in all instances, a 
geographical signification, as in the 
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Egyptian remains; and this without 
any previous knowledge on his part, 
of the established hieroglyphic sense.* 
Let it be also noted that, according to 
the description of Ezekiel (i. 26), the 
throne of God is immediately above 
the cherubim and wheels: in that of 
Rev. iv. 6, the four beasts are “ round 
about the throne.” 

Of all the theories that have ever 
been advanced to explain the worship 
of animals (for the best account of 
which see Dr. Pritchard’s admirable 
section, Analysis of Egyptian Mytho- 
logy, p. 330), the preceding is the most 
obvious, satisfactory, and tenable; the 
most capable of being borne out by 
corresponding circumstances, and that 
which combines in itself all that is 
tenable in other theories. It is itself 
a member of the same argument which 
demonstrates the original source of the 
Gentile trinity, from which it is in- 
separable ; and it will be found to con- 
nect itself with other recondite doctrines 
to which we have alluded — those of 
the incarnation, the resurrection, and 
immortality. 

We have already spoken of the 
sacred animals as more immediately 
representing the infernal divinities, be- 
ing the supposed avatars of the souls of 
the defunct terrestrial gods, themselves 
human avatars of the celestial series. 
They were the receptacles—in other 
words, the vahans, or carriers, of the 
gods in question (as in the familiar 
case of the bull, Apis, the receptacle, 
or vahan, of the soul of Osiris) ; and 
hence immediately identify themselves 
with the cherubic animals. 

As the forms of the gods became 
moultiplied, so were those of the sacred 
or consecrated animals: and each of 
the thirty calendal forms had its one or 
more animal representatives. This 
view will explain a remarkable account 
which Herodotus has preserved from 
the Egyptian priests; while the state- 
ment of that historian will, on the other 
hand, confirm the views now advanced, 
and prove the whole to be a simple and 
obvious result of the cherubic origin of 
the worship of animals. 

“ The Egyptians,” says Herodotus 
(lib. ii.), “ affirm that Dionysus and 
Demeter, or Ceres (Osiris and Isis), 
preside over the regions below; and 
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the same people are the first who ad- 
vanced the doctrine that the soul of 
man is immortal, and after the death 
of the body passes into some other ani- 
mal, which is born opportunely to re- 
ceive it. They say that it transmigrates 
through all the creatures which inhabit 
the sea and the land, and through all 
winged animals; and, having performed 
this circuit in the space of 3000 years, 
enters again into a human body.” We 
quote in the words of Dr. Pritchard. 

But this 3000 years of transmigra- 
tion through the bodies of animals — 
i.e. the sacred or consecrated ones — 
is itselfa great triacontacterid, or cy- 
clar month of the annus maximus of 
36,525 years,t by which the Egyptian 
system of time was, as already men- 
tioned, regulated ; twelve periods of 
3000 years, making 36,000 (as twelve 
months of 30 years formed the pro- 
phetic time of 360), and the fractional 
525 years representing the intercalary 
five days and a quarter. The charac- 
ter of the month being thus prolonged 
to 3000 years, that of each day will be 
represented by a century, consecrated 
to each of the respective forms of the 
gods; and the whole will therefore re- 
present the great triacontaéterid or 
panegyry of the resurrection. 

It will follow almost as a necessary 
consequence, that, during the pre- 
dominance of each divine form, the 
animal sacred to that form was also the 
predominant animal avatar of the souls 
of men, and gave a sacred character 
to its species for the same period ; 
which species would hence become the 
vahans, or carriers, of the souls of those 
who died during the allotted century. 
During the following century, the ani- 
mal consecrated to the next divinity 
in order, together with its species, 
would become the receivers ofthe souls 
of the defunct, as well as the souls of 
those who had previously inhabited the 
sacred animals of the preceding di- 
vinity ; and so on, until the great cycle 
of migration was completed. 

This view will, we apprehend, at 
once explain the principle of migra- 
tion spoken of by Herodotus, and 
prove that the whole is a necessary 
consequence of the system. It will, 
likewise, we think, explain the reason 
why vast numbers of mummied ani- 








* See Proceedings of the Numismatic Society, 1836-7, p. 32. 


+t This was likewise the annus maaimus of the Platonists. 
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mals of the same kind, —as dogs, cats, 
cynocephali, crocodiles, ibises, sca- 
rabs, &c., are always found together ;* 
these deposits being, doubtless, re- 
spectively, remains of the same age, 
and embalmed during the period when 
the sacred animals in question were 
respectively imagined to be the ve- 
hicles of human souls. It were ridi- 
culous to suppose that every animal of 
the consecrated species was embalmed 
during every age of Egyptian history. 
If so, it is improbable that they should 
always occur in separate masses, inde- 
pendently of the inconsistency of such 
an idea, and of the consistency of the 
view which we have advanced, in all 
its parts. It explains the migratory 
system, and gives a reason for the em- 
baling of animals—those supposed to 
be the depositaries of the souls of men, 
—while the whole is but a_ bringing 
out of the same original theory, in a 
way which explains and confirms 
history, and is in harmony with all that 
has already been developed regarding 
the principles of the Egyptian calen- 
dar; and, we do not despair of yet 
seeing the great cycle of migration 
chronologically authenticated by the 
determination of the relative ages of the 
animal deposits in Egypt. Its chro- 
nological relations and epochs, in the 
pages of Ilerodotus, we hope to make 
evident on another occasion ; and we 
hope, moreover, to demonstrate that 
this period had no small influence in 
the corruption of ancient history and 
chronology, by reason of the assumed 
necessity of interposing a renovating 
triacontaéterid of 3000 years, between 
the destruction and renewal of the 
world at the deluge, and the universally- 
expected renovation at about the epoch 
of Christianity. This is to be traced 
not only in the Egyptian, Chaldean, 
Persian, Hindu, and Chinese systems 
of time, but in the Samaritan and 
Greek corruptions of the sacred He- 
brew chronology, which are obviously 
accommodated to meet the Gentile 
Opinions on the antiquity of our race. 
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The Pythagorean and Platonic 
Speculations. 


Mr. Cory goes on to sliew that the 
countries inhabited by the Jewish na- 
tion—first, Egypt, and, afterwards, 
Palestine — were the points of radiation 
from which religious intelligence ema- 
nated to the heathen world, at the se- 
veral epochs of the Exode, the Cap- 
tivity, and Christianity. He shews 
that the partial reformatioa in the age 
of the Captivity was universal, — 
that it extended eastwards to Persia, 
India, Siam, China, and Japan; as 
well as to Greece in the West, as at- 
tested by the original and independent 
records of all these countries. 

At this period, the ancient Gentile 
system lost a portion of its gross ma- 
terialism, and with it, in a great de- 
gree, the knowledge of the ancient 
triad which had materialism for its 
basis. This he shews to be especially 
conspicuous in the Pythagorean philo- 
sophy, which descended to the schools 
of Plato with little variation ; so much 
so, that the doctrine of a trinity—much 
more the mystery of that doctrine— 
was not contemplated as contained in 
the writings of that philosopher, until 
after its developement by Christ and 
his apostles. The disciples of Plato 
then attempted to fix a higher sense 
on his notions than was ever con- 
templated by those ancient systems, 
which are so much more clear on the 
question; and they have in this been 
too much seconded by the early fathers 
of the church, as well as by some of 
our modern critics. The former weakly 
argued on the support which Christ- 
ianity derived from Plato, while their 
opponents took them at their word, and 
hence insisted that Christianity gave 
them nothing new. 

The philosophers from the sixth cen- 
tury b.c. downwards, saw the absurdity 
of giving to matter the priority over 
mind. They, therefore, as we have 
shewn, inverted the material systems of 


* The following is an extract from a communication on this question, with which 
we have been favoured by one of the best-informed of our Egyptian travellers, 
Joseph Bonomi, Esq., since these pages were written: —‘‘ Cats are abundant, but 
the most abundant of all is the ibis: I have seen large deposits of them at Saccara, 
and near Karamoun ; in both cases, long, narrow, horizontal excavations, in various 
directions, unadorned,—the pots containing the birds being piled in order against the 


sides of the excavations. 


The mummied crocodile is found to occupy entirely to 


himself several unadorned excavations opposite to Manfalout.” 
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their predecessors, and confounded them 
by speculations which end in nothing, 
and from which similar nothings have 
been generated from the ages of Py- 
thagoras and Plato, till that of Mr. 
Thomas Taylor, the last of the Pla- 
tonists ; with whom, as if no data were 
to be wanting, the present writer car- 
ried on a dialogue in writing, on the 
system of his school, of which an ex- 
tract appears in the treatise before us, 
and from which, in our second chapter, 
we have drawn illustrations of deep 
importance to the present inquiry. The 
extract in question forms so valuable 
an appendix to ancient history and 
mythology, that we trust the dialogue of 
which it forms a part will be given to 
the public in as complete a state as 
possible. Mr. Cory has gone to the 
fountain-head, and replaced these specu- 
lations by something tangible and pro- 
titable to learning as well as to religion, 
and which draws the bonds that unite 
the causes of true learning and philo- 
sophy, and orthodox Christianity, closer 
than ever. To rivet the links of this 
beautiful chain of evidence, and to 
augment their number, have been our 
objects; and we have, we trust, suc- 
cessfully demonstrated that, even were 
any objections to the Gentile trinity, as 
a separate question, still to be found, 
the parallel and undisputed cases of 
the incarnation, resurrection, and im- 
mortality, supported and elucidated 
as they are by our Egyptian data, must 
for ever silence them. 

We take the opportunity of here 
noticing Mr. Mushet’s volume on the 
Trinity of the Ancients,* which, as al- 
ready mentioned, made its appearance 
almost simultaneously with Mr. Cory’s 
observations on the same subject; and 
which latter will be placed in still 
higher relief by the comparison, with 
the most perfect justice to Mr. Mu- 
shet, and we think with advantage to 
the general question. 

Mr. Mushet appears to be one of 
those amiable writers who, fearful of 
Gentile participation in the great lead- 
ing doctrine of Christianity, would ex- 
plain away the evidences which pa- 
ganism supplies of its own inferiority 
in expounding the fundamental princi- 
ples of reli gion. 


The Trinity of the Gentiles. 
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The notion that the myslery of the 
holy trinity is to be found in the specu- 
lations of Plato, which, as above, was 
insisted upon by the later Platonists, 
admitted by too many of the early 
fathers, and defended by Cudworth, 
and other modern critics of eminence, 
had already been sufficiently exploded 
by Dr. Morgan; and briefly, but 
effectually, by Mr. Cory, in the valu- 
able introduction to his Ancient Frag- 
ments, 

The present writer has followed up 
the same view more at length, demon- 
strating the absurdity of seeking for the 
revealed principles of the Trinity in 
speculations which, to adopt a popular 
illustration, have precisely as much 
real bearing on the developement of 
Christianity, as the speculations of the 
geologists, a century ago, have on the 
now developed relations of that science ; 
but endeavouring to strengthen his ar- 
guments by explaining away the rela- 
tions between the original Gentile 
triads, founded on the cosmogonic 
types, and the doctrine of a trinity in 
unity, the revealed mystery of which 
forms the primary character of the 
Christian dispensation, and which he 
conceives was hence unlikely to have 
been known to the heathen. 

Ile freely admits the universality of 
the ancient triads, and quotes Mr. 
Cory’s Fragments at large in support 
of this; but he at the same time 
adopts the mythological speculations 
of Bryant for his interpreters ; and 
hence, while admitting the physical as 
well as the human impersonations of 
the Gentile divinities,— the latter, as 
represented by Noah and his three 
sons, afford him his grand key to the 
monad and triad of the ancients —the 
ark, his solution of the mundane egg— 
and the history of the deluge, that of 
every other phenomenon connected 
with the primary gods of antiquity. 

Let us here rémark, that the mere 
knowledge of the doctrine or fact of 
the divine trinity in unity, or of any 
other doctrine, as understood by the 
Gentiles, and the developement of its 
mystery, as reserved for the Gospel 
dispensation, are two very different 
things, the distinction between which 
has been lost sight of by those who 


* The Trinity of the Ancie nts ; or, the Mythology of the First Ages, and the 
Writings of some of the Pythagorean and other Schools, examined with reference to 
the Know ledge of the Trinity ascribed to Plato and other ancient Philosophers, By 


Robert Mushet. 


8vo. London, 1837. 





Parker. 
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have insisted on the trinitarian arcana 
being known to Plato; and equally by 
those who, perceiving the absurdity of 
this, deny that the question had any 
existence anterior to Christianity. And 
although the facts compel us to admit, 
with the eclectic school of Platonists 
(see Mythological Inquiry, p. 125), 
that all nations had received the truth, 
so far as a mere acquaintance with the 
doctrine or facts, not only as regards 
the trinity, but also the incarnation, 
resurrection, and immortality, the use 
which they made of this knowledge 
afiords the clearest evidence of its in- 
sufficiency without the Christian de- 
velopement, which annihilated all for- 
mer speculations, and demonstrated 
the utter inefficacy of aught but revela- 
tion to solve the enigma. 

The foundation of the Pythagorean 
and Platonic speculations on the na- 
ture of the Deity, was a presupposed 
triplicity of character—a mystery which, 
although having conceptions on the 
question more lofty and true than their 
predecessors, or in the ratio which 
intellectual bear over material con- 
ceptions, we may be quite sure that 
they did not in the smallest degree 
illustrate—in other words, that they 
did not anticipate the Gospel revela- 
tion; and we may be equally certain, 
that every attempt to prove the con- 
trary, or even to gain any fixed 
result from data so uncertain and 
contradictory, must, to use another 
geological illustration, be just as satis- 
factory as would be a theory of the 
earth, deduced from the mundus sub- 
terraneus”’ of Athanasius Kircher, to 
geological inquirers of the present day ; 
and hence, that all speculations founded 
on those of Pythagoras and Plato must 
end, where theirs did, in nothing. 

There was, however, never a specu- 
lation on any question without some 
fundamental data; and the data of the 
philosophers alluded to were, as on all 
hands agreed, the triads of heathen an- 
tiquity. But, supposing that we did 
not know from Orpheus and Hesiod, 
and fifty other sources, that all such 
triads resulted from the cosmogonic 
types—the true material types of the 
Godhead, as Mr. Cory * has proved 
from scriptural evidence, and which 
the physical and spiritual Geneses of 
Moses and John place in the clearest 


* This writer has also remarked, with much truth 
Fragments, that “ the theogonies and cosmogonies of the heathens were the same.” 
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point of view—can we for a moment 
admit that such men as Pythagoras 
and Plato would adopt the seemingly 
accidental relations to be found in 
human history, as a basis for their 
speculations on the Divine nature ?— 
that they would make their God after 
the image and likeness of the families 
of Adam and Noah, reversing the 
process of the divine operations ; and 
all this without the slightest knowledge 
that the families in question furnished 
the proposed numerical relations —a 
condition which this absurd hypothesis 
supposes? The idea is as monstrous 
as it is inconsistent; and we have no 
patience with an acute writer like Mr. 
Mushet, who has elaborately investi- 
gated the subject, for adopting the hy- 
pothetical antiquarianism of Bryant, 
and supposing that the Novs, or Mind, of 
Plato’s theories, is actually the name 
of the second father of mankind, 
changed into a Greek word ; and that 
the “ three kings ”’ of Plato’s enig- 
matic and professedly unintelligible 
epistle, or rather cipher, to Dionysius, 
are the three sons of that patriarch. 
The cabalists themselves could not 
outdo this. 

Let him furnish us with a similar 
historical explanation of those other 
fundamental articles of our creed — the 
doctrines of the incarnation, the resur- 
rection, and immortal life— which, as 
divine facts, were as well known to the 
heathen world as that of a trinity in 
unity, yet equally sealed up in the 
sacred Jewish writings; and we may 
perhaps give him a hearing. Mr. 
Mushet knows all this as well as we 
do, and that to comply is impossible. 
Till then, we must take leave to ad- 
here to the principles which Mr. Cory 
has clearly developed and demonstrated 
— principles which so admirably fall 
in with all our conceptions of that dis- 
pensation which solved every enigma 
of heathenism, as well as of Judaism, 
by asingle event, and * placed the fun- 
damental tenets of truth upon a rock, 
against which the gates of hell shall not 
prevail.” 

The real mystery of Plato is that, 
in his writings, the facts known to, 
and sufficiently mystified by his pre- 
decessors, become still further obscured, 
and would have been altogether lost, 
did we possess no older authorities ; 


, in the introduction to his 
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and, although Mr. Mushet’s inferences 
on the question are weakened by the 
view which he has taken of these au- 
thorities, as if it had never been pro- 
pounded to mankind until the moment 
arrived for its solution, this writer has 
rendered a service to the cause of truth, 
by his arguments in proof of the ab- 
surdity of seeking that solution else- 
where but in the Gospel: while the 
equal absurdity of attempting to get 
rid of the fact, as known to the an- 
cients, has enabled us thus to place 
his oversights in contrast with the true 
principles of the case; and hence to 
demonstrate that it is not the specula- 
tions of the Greek philosophers that 
are of the slightest consequence, but 
the basis of such speculations, which 
is fully and clearly unfolded in the 
Mythological Inquiry, whereas the 
speculations founded on that basis are 
despatched with a brevity fully com- 
mensurate with their relative import- 
ance. 

We have thus endeavoured, by ana- 
lysing and following out Mr. Cory’s 
views, in connexion with those on the 
other side of the question, to bring into 
relief one of the most rational, compre- 
hensive, condensed, and useful treatises, 
that has appeared in our times. It 
combines the substance of all that is 
original in data, with all that is profit- 
able in theory, into an unbroken chain 
which connects the knowledge and 
opinions of mankind on the great 
question of religion, in every age ante- 
cedent to Christianity ; and it will be 
found a useful companion to the cle- 
rical, as well as to the antiquarian and 
classical reader. The orthodox clergy- 
man of our establishment will here find 
a weapon of no mean temper and 
utility ; while those who suffer their 
minds to be bewildered with doubts 
regarding the canonicity of certain parts 
of the apostolic writings, will find proofs 
that all are links of that divine chain 
whereby God has united his creatures 
to himself. 

This excellent little work will not, 
however, in consequence of its brevity, 
supersede the necessity of studying 
more enlarged treatises on the systems 
of heathenism ; but it will, perhaps, 
facilitate the study of these more than 
any other work extant. And we would 
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direct the particular attention of the 
reader to Dr. Pritchard’s Analysis of 
Egyptian Mythology, as coutaining a 
vast fund of the most valuable general 
information, which the present treatise 
will enable him to digest with satisfac- 
tion and profit. 

Let us close our analysis, by ob- 
serving that the investigations of Cory 
and Mushet afford a remarkable ex- 
ample of the different purposes to 
which similar, or rather the same data, 
may be applied, with equally good in- 
tentions. The explanations of the for- 
mer are philosophical and scriptural, 
in the strictest sense of these terms ; 
and the witnesses of every age and 
nation are allowed to testify for them- 
selves on the grand question at issue. 
The explanations of the latter, so far 
as respects the same witnesses, are but 
the revival of an hypothesis which, 
whatever merit it may possess in con- 
nexion with the fabulous history of 
antiquity, is totally irrelevant to the 
present purpose. These explanations 
are, moreover, deficient in data, except 
so far as supplied by Cory’s Ancient 
Fragments—a work which ouly pro- 
poses to involve the fragments of pri- 
mitive history preserved by Greek and 
Roman writers. To this work Mr. 
Mushet has done justice, creditable 
alike to himself and to its author. 
Dr. Pritchard’s excellent Analysis of 
Egyptian Mythology, and Colonel Vans 
Kennedy’s equally excellent treatise on 
the Mythology of the Hindus, would 
have supplied him with far more ori- 
ginal and useful data than the specula- 
tions of Bryant and Lord Monboddo. 

The contemporary appearances of 
these treatises has placed the question 
in that kind of contrast, which renders 
the truth the more self-evident and 
conspicuous ; and of which every reader 
may satisfy himself by a comparison 
of the data, the method, and the results 
of the two inquiries. Both may, never- 
theless, be perused with profit. Mr. 
Mushet demonstrates the absurdity of 
the divine knowledge assumed on be- 
half of Plato more at large than Mr. 
Cory ; while the oversights of the for- 
mer, on the most vital question— the 
Gentile, or, rather, the patriarchal tri- 
nity — render the truths pointed out by 
the latter the more irresistible. 
HERMOGENES. 


—— -_ <_— 
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BLUE FRIAR PLEASANTRIES. 


NO. XXXI.—-SELECTIONS FROM THE B. F. ORCHESTRA. 


NO, XXXII.—THE PLYMOUTH HOE — THE BREAKWATER — THE EDDYSTONE 
LIGHTHOUSE, 


NO. XXXIII.—A SCHOOL MEETING. 


NO. XXXI.—-SELECTIONS FROM THE B, F. ORCHESTRA. 


Ir is not to be supposed that, when 
the Blue Brothers pass the bottle, they 
remain insensible to the charms of the 
musical glasses. Let the world under- 
stand, on the contrary, that they can 
“rouse the night-owl with a catch,” 
and “draw as many souls out of one 
weaver,” as ever could their common 
uncle, famed Sir Toby Belch. For a 
taste, here is their overture :— 


OVERTURE, 
A Musico-graphical Ode. 
The leader now takes his seat — takes 
his seat ; 
As signal, then, taps his bow — taps 
his bow! 
In one long swell now they meet—now 
they meet ; 
In one loud crasu now they go — 
now they go! 


They're going, and they’re going; O 
list now, only mind ’em ; 

They ‘re going, as a devil were a-coming 
up behind ’em. 

The fiddles seem determined that the 
trumpets shall not top them ; 

tis plain, sir, ’tis in vain, sir, for any 

one to stop them. 

When, list!—a cadence—gentle—low ; 

A movement — melancholy — slow ; 

Sad pathos falls upon the ear, 

Like a moaning wind — now far, now 
near ; 

Till joyous passion bursts again 

Like the sweeping breeze o’er the glad- 
dened main; 

And music’s tide rolls o’er the strand, 

To wake the echoes of the land! 


Once more it ebbs in gentle notes, 

A dying sound through ether floats ; 

And now—a pause—a silence deep, 

(You’d think the fiddlers were asleep) ; 

When, hark! they wake—they mount 
— they swell, 

Aud at it rash again pell-mell, 

Like greedy fox-hounds through the 
dell, 
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Or o’er the open heath ! 
Up hill, down dale, through wood and 
lain 
They fly, and double back again ; 
And though they run the for in vain, 
Themselves run out of breath! 
Air. 

Now, like oil o’er water thrown, 

Solo flute, in gentlest tone, 

Stills the brazen trumpet’s cry 

With its silver melody. 

Symphony. 
Anon in tones delighting, 
All instruments uniting, 
Air repeated. 
Again, in full orchestral chorus, 
Comes the air more loudly o’er us ! 
Oh, now, is it not most charming ? 
Charming — charming — charming — 
charming ! 

Oh, now, is it not most charming? 


Once more a strain mysterious comes-— 
A pause — a note —a roll of drums! 
They join again !—’twas but the call 
To muster quick the fiddlers all! 
Oh, bravo, bravo! non c’e male, 
Never did you hear il tale ; 
Lo! they reach the grand finale, 
Soon ’twill all be done : 
Now they go like pelting racers — 
Quicker, quicker! cut away, sirs ! 
Bravo, bravo, bravo every one! 
Louder, louder! Drummers thump it! 
(Quicker, louder, split your trumpet! 
Going, going, going, going ; 
Going, going, going, going — cone! 
Our next selection illustrates the 
feeling of the Blue Brethren for the 
sentimental ; a style which is daily 
gaining ground, much to the mollifica- 
tion of the youthful heart, and not less 
to the benefit of music-sellers. 
THE REJECTED. 
Air—“ She wore a Wreath of Roses,” 
I met her in the bower, 
By roses shaded round ; 
And deemed in that bright hour, 
My wishes would be crowned, 
z 
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Said I, “ This day be mine dear ; 
Be mine alone, dear Kate.” 
Said she, “ I can’t be thine, dear, 
You're just a day too late !” 


Despairingly I rushed forth, 
And sought the Lover's Leap ; 
My burning tears they gushed forth, 
I reached the fatal steep! 
When came this thought to save me,— 
“ Be still, poor heart, be still ; 
If cruel Kate won't have ye, 
Perhaps fair Fanny will!” 


Fair Fanny then to meet, 

I wandered on the strand ; 
I threw me at her feet, 

I offered her my hand. 

“ What! proffer me to-night, sir, 
What Kate refused at noon? 
Your love, indeed, you plight, sir, 

At least a day too soon.” 


Thus ever I’m too late, ma'am, 
Or else a day too soon ; 

’T will never be my fate, ma’am, 
To know a honeymoon. 

And will no woman make me 
A happy married man ? 

Will any woman take me? 
For any woman can ! 


Hark ! Hymen’s hymn is singing, 
The vicar takes his fee ; 

The wedding bells are ringing, 
Yet ring they not for me! 

I sit, and by my-se/f sigh, 
Deserted by my hopes; 

By heaven, 1’1l mount the bel-fry, 
And hang me in the ropes! 


Though I’m a man of thirty, 
I’m solitary yet, 
And to the pianoforte 
My sorrowings are set. 
Each day my wo’s related 
In sentimental songs, 
How I must die unmated, 
Like half a pair of tongs! 


The “ Charming Woman” has been 
sung, ere now, in the mellifluous strain 
of Mrs. Price Blackwood’s muse; and 
it is to the same air that the following 
is chanted in praise of 


THE GOOD-NATURED FELLOW. 


And don’t you, then, know Mr. Ready? 
I thought you had known him full 
well ; 
Oh, in truth, you must know my dear 
Neddy, 


For many good reasons I'll tell. > 
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He’s as soft as a pear that is mellow ; 
Ile’s as mild as a light summer 
breeze ; 
Aud he’s such a good-natured fellow, 
You may do with him just as you 
please. 


Oh, he’s the best-natured of creatures ; 
My children delight Ned to see, 
When they look at his very odd fea- 
tures, 
And laugh till they choke—so does 
he! 
They pinch him until he is yellow, 
Sometimes on his long nose they 
seize ; 
But, he’s such a good-natured fellow, 
You may do with him just as you 
please. 


To save every idle one trouble, 
IJe’s a mighty industrious hack ; 
He'll draw, carry single, or double — 
On all-fours, or on two, pickapack. 
He'll lend you his best umbrella, 
And himself sally forth in the rain ; 
And he’s such a good-natured fellow, 
That he’ll never ask for it again ! 


He was never but once out of temper, 
And then for another man’s sake, 
When the bold and enraged Captain 

Thumper 
Sorely horsewhipped poor Ned by 
mistake. 
Said Neddy (his eye with fire flashing), 
“ I’m not used to such blunders as 
these ; 
Next time pray be sure whom you're 
thrashing, 
And then—thrash away as you 
please.” 

T’ other day he was going to London ; 
All Plymouth had letters to send ; 
Ilis portmanteau was fifty times un- 

done, 
For acquaintance, and friend, and 
friend’s friend. 
In his lap he took our kitchen bellows, 
And a small kitchen grate "twixt his 
knees ; 
Oh! he’s the best-natured of fellows, 
You may do with him just as you 
please. 


1’m convinced he would deem it mere 
nothing 
To part with his boots, coat, and 
hat; 
And as for his next bit of clothing, 
Depend on't his wife would wear 
that, 
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Of wedlock should you partnermake him, 
You'd the “ wine” drink, while he’d 
drink the “ lees ;” 
And should you exclaim, * Devil take 
him!” 
He'll wish it may be as you please. 


Our concluding specimen seeks to 
emulate the tragic ballad of the olden 
times, and to rival the song of “ Lord 
Ullin’s Daughter.” It is founded on 
a fact which occurred in Devonshire, 
and strongly illustrates the propriety of 
ghosts keeping themselves snug in 
their beds, instead of wandering about 
commons in wet and windy nights. 


THE BALLAD OF THE GHOST. 


The night was dark, the moon in vain 
To break the clouds essayed ; 

When sturdy Will, he crossed the plain, 
To visit his loved maid. 


And soon his home lay far behind ; 
He spurned the driving rain ; 
The fury of the whistling wind, 
He whistled back again. 


Nay, “ blow and crack your cheeks!” 
cried Will, 
“ You only fan the fire ; 
You angry torrents ‘ spout’ your fill, 
You quench not my desire.” 


When, lo! a hollow voice was heard, 
Close issuing from the wood ! 

So fearful was each solemn word, 
It would have chilled your blood. 


I say, your blood it might have chilled, 
Your love it might have daunted ; 

But whatsoe’er young Willy willed, 
Old Nick had ne’er prevented. 


“ Who’s there ?” said Will, and grasped 
he tight 
The yew-stick in his hand ; 
“If friend, good luck this stormy night; 
“ If foe, now take your stand !” 


Plymouth Hoe—The Breakwater—The Eddystone. 
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“ T am thy father’s Guosr,” then cried 
That voice so deep and dread ; 

“ If Mary thou shalt make thy bride, 
I’ll haunt thy bridal bed !” 


Then grinned bold Will from ear to 
ear: 
“ My father’s Guost, you said ; 
My father’s setr had made me fear, 
But not a father's shade.” 


Then plunged he straight into the 
wood,— 
“ Come on, ghost, to the fight !” 
Ife rushed to where the phantom 
stood, 
And battered left and right. 


Down fell the spectre by his side, 
And loudly roared the noddy ; 
* I’m not thy father’s ghost,” he 
cried 
“‘ So spare thy rival’s body !” 


He wrapped his rival in the sheet 
Wherein he was arrayed, 

And on a bed at Mary's feet 
The ghost was shortly laid. 


“ Fear not,” said Will, “he is not 
dead, 
Though wond’rous near perdition ; 
So give him plasters for his head, 
While I give admonition. 


A rival’s arm may make me smart, 
A ghost’s it never can ; 

Next time you’d win a woman’s heart, 
Fight for it like a man.” 


Beneath their care, with lessening pain, 
The ghost repentant tarried ; 

But scarcely could he “ walk” again, 
Ere Will and Mog were married. 


Locke, B. fF. 


NO. XXXII,—THE PLYMOUTH HOE — THE BREAKWATER — THE EDDYSTONE 
LIGHTHOUSE, 


“ Pray, sir, what do I see before 
me?” said a wondering passenger, on 
the outside of the Barnstaple coach. 

“ Plymouth Sound,” said his in- 
formant, “ with Mount Edgcumbe on 
the right, Staddon Heights on the left, 
and the citadel-crowned Hoe before 
you, forming its mainland boundary.” 

* But where is Plymouth itself?” 
asked the other. 

“ Concealed in the hollow between 
the hill before you, and the Hoe be- 
yond it.” 

Then, sir, Iam to understand that 


the name Hoe applies to that smooth 
grassy elevation which intercepts the 
near view of the sea ?” 

“ Exactly; and so called, I imagine, 
from the French word haut; Anglice, 
high, top, ridge. 

“ And where is the Breakwater?” 
asked the former, with an emphasis 
which shewed it to be the object chiefly 
sought. 

* Buried under that line of white 
spray, which you observe stretching 
across the mouth of the Sound; and 
which, in truth, shews you the ad- 
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vantage of the Breakwater more than 
any view of the mere Breakwater itself 
could possibly do. That mile of 
bounding foam is, in fact, the arrested 
anger of the Atlantic, dashed into 
nothing by the gigantic, though almost 
imperceptible structure, which the 
daring energy of man has planted on 
the foundations of the deep. You 
perceive, that the waters beyond, and 
on one side of the bay, sufficiently 
manifest the violence of the sea at the 
present moment; but you will also 
not fail to observe that there are 
several men-of-war, and a whole fleet 
of merchantmen, riding in almost per- 
fect peace at a short distance within 
the Breakwater.” 

But my traveller has now alighted 
at the Royal Ilotel, where he is some- 
what startled by the Ionic grandeur of 
the Portico of Ilissus, and rather fears 
that the Attic salt wherewith his mut- 
ton-chop is seasoned, will too strongly 
smack with the flavour of costliness. 
But this he soon discovers to be a 
mistake, for the coffee-room emulates 
not the columnar splendour of the 
Old Ilummums; neither is his bill 
even equal in charge to what he 
has paid at many an ordinary Red 
Lion or White Hart in many an ordi- 
nary town or extraordinary village. 
And then is Mr. Whiddon a very 
prince of landlords, with a carriage and 
a courtesy which shew that he has been 
in the habit of walking backward be- 
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fore royalty, and, consequently, for- 
ward in the world; while his wife is 
all that she should be, and the bar- 
maid nothing less; and all the other 
maids as pretty as need be (as, indeed, 
all the Plymouth women are); and the 
managing clerk prompt and obliging 
as the most bustling guest could desire ; 
and the waiters quick and quiet (estim- 
able virtue!); and the cook the best 
in the world for mock-turtle soup, 
as the Blue Friars (the best judges in 
the world) can testify. 

Refreshed with supper and sleep, 
my traveller ascends to the Hoe, 
matchless among marine promenades 
for the beauty it commands, and still 
more (as we have just hinted) for the 
beauty which perambulates its airy 
walks. Matchless, too, is it in its as- 
sociations, for here great Brutus’s kins- 
man, Corineus wrestled with Gogma- 
gog the giant, and threw him into the 
sea with such an admirable might, 


“‘ That where the monstrous waves like 
mountains late did stand, 

They leaped out of the place, and left 
the bared sand 

To gaze upon wide heaven !” 

So sings old Drayton, in his Polyol- 

bion; nor is the spirit of his theme 

departed, for here still encounter the 

“rival wrestlers” of Damnonium, as 

appears by the following fragments 

from a modern epic, entitled the 

Hoeiad :— 


Of rival wrestlers the repeated tug, 

The kick Devonian, and the Cornish hug,* 

With bloody combats pugilistical, 

And noddles broke by cudgel-stick withal ; 

Of goddesses — not Pallas, Venus, Juno— 

But Pol and Sal, such goddesses as you know— 
Of these I sing. My scene, the sea-washed shore, 
Where Gogmagog and Brutus strove of yore ; 
Where now great Cann and Polkinghorne+ are seen 
To strive for mastery on the boothed green; 

And Sampson’s camera-obscura{ shews 

The heights of Edgcumbe just before your nose, 
The Isle of Nicholas and bright Hamoaze. 


Declare, O Muse, the spirit of unquiet 
Which brought about this bleeding, roaring riot ! 


To fright fair Peace, two causes now conspire — 
, "as ° 
A man’s ambition, and a woman’s ire. 


— SN aaa 


* The Devonshire wrestlers are peculiar in their practice of kicking, the Cornish 
in that of rendering their antagonists powerless by squeezing the breath out of their 


bodies. 
t ‘The great wrestlers of the day. 


¢ Barker’s Panorama was taken from this point. 
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This urged Jack Gillis to forsake his awl, 

Jack Tar to challenge to a “ fair-back fall ;” 

That spurred Bet Barbican (a maid of gumption) 
To—dash—her eyes at Cobbler Dick’s presumption. 
“ And will he dare,” thus cried the maid of war, 

** To leave his war, and meddle with my ¢ar? 

A sneaking, snivelling, saucy, snarling snob ! 

Oh, that these nails might comb his tangled nob ! 
His hairs should soon be scarce, as are his brains ; 
Ilis eyes be black as e’er ripe bilb’ry stains !” 


She said. With angry flash her eyeballs twirl, 
As down her throat she pours the liquid purl ; 
The cheering dram which feeds the spirit’s fire, 
Distilled in Southside — Williams, Co.’s entire. 
To seek her Jack Tar now the maiden flies, 
With wavering course and multiplying eyes, 

As, rolling onward — backward —side to side— 
An empty puncheon might at highest tide. 
Inspired with liquor and with love, she sped, 
Not doubting Jack was at the Admiral’s Head. 
And now she heard a voice, and slackened pace, 
Thinking it his, and waiting his embrace. 

The door flew open. Comes he? —odds, my life! 
’Tis Molly Gillis, the doomed cobbler’s wife ! 


As when two tabbies of the feline race, 

With noiseless footfall o’er the tile-sheds pace, 
Some whiskered Tom to meet, their mutual aim ; 
The same their love — its object, too, the same. 
Approaching close, each deems the other he, 

Nor either dreams the other is a she; 

At length they meet, and see at once their blunder, 
And now would tear each other’s tails asunder ; 
Yet backward both the first attack to make, 

With rage they tremble, while with fear they quake : 
Thus met the damsels, like the cats deceived, 
With quenchless rage their gentle bosoms heaved ; 
Scorning to fly, yet fearing to attack, 

Each, motionless, invoked her absent Jack. 


Bet Barbi thus: —“ O Jack Tar but appear, 

And shew yon Moll the fate she has to fear! 

Thy brawny form, renowned for active might, 

Shall make her urge her cobbler from the fight ; 

A lap-stone lubber, worthy of yon trull, 

My Jack shall give her Jack his (stomach) full! 
Een while she spoke, Moll Gillis muttered, too, 
Words of the self-same haughty meaning, so 

They need not be repeated. While they stood 
Fixed and inactive, as two blocks of wood, 

Bounce against Bet’s “ round stern” * came Jack Tar’s prow, 
As he rolled onward, ‘* drunk as David’s sow.” 
The heroine shook, then turned in wonder round ; 
The hero reeled —stood — prosirate on the ground ! 
He strove to rise—to falter an excuse; 

But tipsy tongues still lack persuasion’s use. 

Moll Gillis grinned with pleasure ; Bet, with ire ; 
While Jack Tar lay at ease in bed of mire ; 


* Merely a naughty-cal term. ‘The ships recently erected are almost invariably 
round-sterned. 
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The poet next proceeds to describe 
the conflict, shewing how the wily, 
but “ mutually” appreciating heroes, 
walked round and round each other, 
as if each had been fixed to the end 
of a pole which turned on a pivot. 































































































Then come the police-officers, and 
the scenes of the poem successively 
change to that home of meditation, the 
lock-up-house, and that august cham- 
ber of admonition, the Guildhall, where 
a bench of magistrates finally decide the 
case in their own peculiar way, and the 
heroes are dismissed to ruminate on 






































Till Dick, the dustman, stout of limb and heart, 
Raised him from out the kennel to the cart. 
There as he lay in slumber soft and sweet, 

The broad-nailed wheels went rattling through the strect. 


The poem then proceeds with a de- 
tail of the circumstances which bring 
us to the eventful day when Jack Tar 
and Jack Gillis (evidently the Hector 
and Achilles of Hlomer) are to decide 


their wrestling-match. From the cata- 
logue of the heroes who flocked to the 
lists on this occasion, we select the 
following :— 


Declare, O Muse, what warriors, drunk and sober, 
Entered the ring "midst many a gaping lubber ; 
To name them needs a thousand magpie tongues, 
With throats of bell-metal and leathern lungs. 
The nightly corps, in Falmouth’s alley bred, 

By oily Tom, the lamp-lighter, were led ; 

He who, with equal power, could set on flame 

A street gas-light, or light street-ambling dame. 
Sam Collier followed, black as Arnot’s stove, 
And tiger-hearted, though from Mutton Cove ; 
Next Baker Ben, in flow’ry hat, went by, 

With double Rolle, surnamed the twopenny ; 
Until are met upon her Toe’s bright bank 

All Plymouth boasts of, racy, rough, and rank. 


At length they grapple, and make 
every effort, respectively, for a con- 
clusive hug, or a finishing kick. The 
spectators get impatient, and the com- 
batants angry. 


And now the heroes, mutual in their might, 
Struggled to give a finish to the fight ; 

Both wax and tar with heat were fainter getting, 
With hope and fear it still was “ even betting.” 
The gaping multitude in silence gazed, 

Till, on a sudden, all alike were mazed ! 

Lo! what an aspect changed the combat wears ! 
Twas man to man, but now they fight in pairs. 
Each ardent damsel, fearing partial Fate 

Would leave unsuccoured her especial mate, 
Flew, like a thunder-bolt the blackened skies out, 
Intent to scratch her Jack’s opponent's eyes out. 
But, oh! fond woman, still by feeling led, 

She spurs her heart, ungoverned by her head, 

By passion blinded, she cannot discover 

Which is the hostile hero, which her lover ; 

And e’en the men, their ruling judgment perished, 
Strike at the bosoms which they should have cherished ! 
Was never seen, in giblet pie’s profusion, 

Of legs and wings such desperate confusion. 

The mingled fray, each umpire’s sight perplexes — 
‘Tis * chaos come again” —a chaos of the sexes ! 


the mischiefs which fair woman oc- 
casions when she mingles in the arena 
of contention. Whether this be a sly 
hit, on the part of the author, at the 
rantipole ladies of Billingsgate or the 
Radical ladies of Bath, the reader is 
left to determine ; but we cannot help 
thinking there is a something in this 
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epic more than common, “ if philo- 
sophy can find it out.” 

But enough of poetry. In these 
days of tangible science and palpable 
truth, we must have an especial re- 
gard for sober prose. ‘“ Association” 
was once a term signifying the bond 
which unites the sympathies of the 
present with the romance of the past; 
which makes an Englishman love 
Venice for Shakspeare’s sake, and 
secures for his venerable “ mother- 
country” the affectionate reverence of 
every imaginative American — may 
blessings rest on the head of Washing- 
ton Irving! But “ associations” are 
now very different matters ; they have 
nothing to do with perpetuations of 
the olden time; they merely and 
strictly aim at the “ prevention” of 
ill, and the “ promotion” of good ; 
they are no longer things of fancy and 
feeling; they signify, in fact, com- 
munities of philanthropists and philo- 
sophers; or, in other words, those 
assemblages of the humane and the 
learned who co-operate for the benefit 
of the distressed, and the enlighten- 
ment of the ignorant. Directly in the 


teeth of association poetical stands the 
British Association of Strolling Philo- 


sophers. 

Our visitor is one of these. He has 
come a distance of some two hundred 
miles to see the Plymouth Breakwater 
and the Eddystone Lighthouse; and 
we shall inform him upon the subject 
of their history with a gravity befitting 
their importance and his erudition. 

And, first, we must warn him against 
those extravagant fictions which the 
dreaming world has admitted among 
the records of the Breakwater. 

Sir John Rennie has positively ven- 
tured, in that highly imaginative work, 
The Civil Engineer’s and Architect's 
Journal, to ascribe the construction of 
the Breakwater to his father, the late 
John Rennie, well known as the au- 
thor of certain archly designed pass- 
ages on the Thames, and capable of 
drawing an uncommonly “ long bow,” 
as will be seen by any one who will 
take the trouble of measuring the chord 
of the central arch of the Southwark 
Bridge. 

“ The first stone,” says Sir J. Ren- 
nie, gravely, ‘‘ was deposited in the 
summer of 1812;” and since then, he 
would have us to understand that 
boats, with removable sterns, have 
been picking up stones at the Oreston 
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quarries, “ as pigeons pick up peas,” 
and “uttering them again, as (Sir 
John) doth please,” at a certain spot 
in Plymouth Sound ; that the result 
of this dropping, stone by stone, and 
layer upon layer, from 1812 to the 
present day, has been the appearance, 
above water, of an artificial island, a 
mile long, on which (in contempt of 
King Canute’s self-disparagement) sits 
the genius of modern engineering, 
fixed as marble in the determination of 
solid and palpable defiance, “‘ break~ 
ing” the neck of every saucy wave 
which presumes to rush in foamy im- 
pudence against him. 

Perhaps Sir John will go a little 
further, and assert that the Isle of 
Wight is simply another substantial 
proof of human daring and _parlia- 
mentary grant, constructed for the 
comfort of her majesty’s ships at Spit- 
head ; that the Scilly Isles are merely 
the detached ruins of an outwork, 
artificially (but not successfully) con- 
trived, for the protection of the Land’s 
End ; and that the Isle of Man derives 
its name from man, who formed it 
(agreeably with a plan and specification 
furnished by the Board of Works) as 
a barrier to neutralise the oppugnant 
forces of St. George’s Channel, Solway 
Firth, and the Straits of Port Patrick. 

Now, the true history of the Ply- 
mouth Breakwater seems to be this :— 
Every one knows that Oceanus was as 
mysterious and surly an old god as 
any, either in or out of the Pantheon. 
He was evidently the patriarch of that 
strange and gloomy-looking class of 
beings, who are known in the present 
day as “dealers in marine stores.” 
He would grope about the bottom of 
the most frequented harbours, where 
the winds were furious and the rocks 
perilous, in search of all the odds and 
ends which tempest and wreck might 
throw in his way; and there would he 
sit, with his lap full of anchors and 
chain-cables, sorting them according to 
their calibre, taking account of their 
numbers, and tying them up in the 
sails of foundered ships, as a miser ties 
up his gold in bags. It appears he 
had completely raked the bottom of 
Plymouth Sound, and was still covet- 
ing an addition to his accumulated 
stores of old iron, when another catch 
presented itself. It was, however, ra- 
ther an uncomfortable “ catch ;” the 
old god himself being the catchee, 
instead of the catcher ; affording a very 
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emphatic illustration of the blindness 
of having too much in our eye at once. 

Now, you are to know, that, while it 
was the habit of old Oceanus to go 
groping about among the crabs and 
lobsters at the bottom of the waters, it 
was the pleasure of good Neptune to 
disport himself on the surface, or to 
get clear of his sea-car and horses, and 
sit upon the rocks to enjoy the delight 
of “ bobbing ” for whale. His line 
and hook, formed by a rope-cable and 
a frigate’s bow-anchor, hung in the mid 
depth, depending from a vast buoy, 
which served as a float. The anchor- 
hook was baited with a fine black bull, 
which had been offered as a propitiatory 
sacrifice to Neptune during the last 
storm ; and which curiously exhibited 
the converse of the usual condition, 
where the animal is the baited—not 
the bait. 

It was thus that Nep. was employed 
one fine morning, as he sat ona rock 
at the eastern end of Drake’s Island. 

It was on the same morning, and, 
as luck would have it, as near the 
same place as bottom may be from 
surface, that old Oceanus came grop- 
ing his way, in the greedy hope of 
finding one anchor more to make up a 
bag of fifty. 

“ Hallo!” said he, “ what’s here?” 
as the cold nose of the black bull 
touched the bald top of his head. 
Down he pulled it to the bottom, and, 
delighted at his prize, began to dis- 
engage it of its animal encumbrance. 
Neptune felt the nibble. Down went 
the buoy ; and, having waited its time, 
up came the anchor with a most capri- 
cious jerk—unhooked from the body 
of the bull—and the next instant well 
hooked into the eye of poor old 
Oceanus. “ Oh, my eye!” exclaimed 
the god: but, failing to apostrophise 
“ Betty Martin” in the same breath, 
the exclamation went for nothing. Poor 
Iiookee, however, bellowed in such a 
key, that Neptune fancied the black bull 
had suddenly awakened from the peace 
of death to a lively perception of that 
discomfort which is the natural con- 
sequence of having certain hundred 
weights of cold iron insinuated into 
our bodies. Was never heard such 
a bellowing! The three thousand 
Oceanides rushed immediately to the 
rescue of their venerable old dad; 
while Jupiter, Pluto, Juno, Amphitrite, 
and the wives and childven of Neptune, 
including all the Nereides and count- 
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less Tritons, simultaneously appeared 
to assist the fisherman. 

It was evident to Neptune he had 
hooked a most prodigious catch ; and 
it was painfully impressed upon the 
feelings of Oceanus that he was caught 
by a most prodigious hook. The one 
pulled, and the other pulled. Neptune 
was puzzled; but Oceanus saw too 
clearly, with his one orb of vision, that 
it was as inseparable a case of hook- 
and-eye as was ever found on the back 
of a lady’s waist. 

Still they pulled and pulled ; till at 
length the powers submarine began to 
evince a superiority of strength in their 
attempts to reach the deep waters of 
the British Channel—now so called. 
Oceanus felt that the insight of the 
anchor was inexpressibly penetrating ; 
but, on the other side, Jupiter’s hands 
were becoming blistered with tugging 
at the fishing-line; Pluto’s fire was 
quenched by the mere idea of a duck- 
ing in the sea; and Juno’s pea-cocks 
entertained no very ambitious desire of 
becoming sea-cocks. It was evident 
that, should their prey succeed in get- 
ting fairly into the depths of the ocean, 
their chance of securing him was gone ; 
and gone it would have been, but for a 
hasty imprecation on the part of an 
ill-educated Triton, and a prompt per- 
version of the said Triton’s meaning, 
as energetically manifested in the power 
of Neptune. 

“ D—n it!” exclaimed the despair- 
ing Triton, who felt that the next sub- 
marine haul would either pull the re- 
maining yard of line out of their hands, 
or else pull them into the water. 
“ D—n it!” said the Triton. 

“* Good !” exclaimed Neptune, who, 
in the excitement of party spirit (as is 
the case with men, as well as gods), 
had overlooked his own individual 
merits and power: “ Good !”’ said he ; 
* Dam it!” Saying which, he struck 
the rock forcibly with his trident. A 
nighty noise, as of an earthquake, was 
heard ; the waters were seen suddenly 
to rise in one gigantic billow, extend- 
ing across the mouth of the harbour; 
and, as the mountain wave burst, fell 
again, and dispersed, the Plymouth 
Breakwater (now so called) developed 
its mighty form. 

Intercepted by this barrier, poor old 
Oceanus was soon secured, and pulled, 
fainting, to the top of the platform. It 
was not exactly the prize which the 
great fisherman expected ; but it was, 
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nevertheless, a capital catch for the 
port of Plymouth: and the fishing-dum 
of Neptune has since been adopted as 
the breakwater of Rennie, to keep oué 
that mischief-making old gentleman, 
whom, in the first instance, it had 
served to keep in. Since then has the 
sailor found quiet anchorage ; and, 
though the open sea should rage like 
mad, the harboured ship may float as 
peacefully as the wave-stilling Alcyon’s 
nest. 

Our traveller, having inspected the 
Breakwater, will next take boat for an 
excursion to the Eddystone Lighthouse, 
which gleams by night, as conspicu- 
ously as 

“A good deed in this naughty world,” 


at a distance of some fourteen miles 
from the main land. By day—in clear 
weather —it looks as though it were 
the only one of the numerous fishing- 
smacks on the horizon which refuses to 
bow to the winds. There it sticks, 
start upright, as it has done (says the 
guide-book) during the last eighty 
years; and as we trust it wi/l do 
through centuries to come. 

Says the guide-book! Says, indeed ! 
But let us see what it says. 

Well, then. We are informed that 
there had been previously two light- 
houses on the Eddystone, one of which 
was swamped by water, and the other 
scorched to cinders by fire; and that, 
in 1757-59, the present house was 
erected by Mr. Smeaton. It may be 
described as a circular tower, diminish- 
ing upwards, from 26 feet diameter at 
bottom to 15 feet at top; and, alto- 
gether, exhibiting an altitude of near 
100 feet. The small rock on which it 
stands is scarcely perceptible at high 
water ; when it only partially appears, 
or wholly disappears, with the water's 
fall and rise. To a sea-sick beholder, 
heaving on the surrounding billows, it 
looks like an amputated Naiad in a 
night chemise, with a frill resembling 
a balustrade, and a nightcap like a 
lantern. The up-and-down movement 
of the spectator is transferred, in ap- 
pearance, to the figure before him ; 
and which, therefore, seems to be ver- 
tically courtesying in a very prim and 
old-maidenly way, as though its virtue 
depended on never swerving even a 
thought to the right or the left. 

With due respect to Mr. Smeaton, 
he had no more to do with the construc- 
tion of the Eddystone Lighthouse than 
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Mr. Rennie with the Breakwater. The 
history of the former is, in short, nothing 
more than a supplement to the history 
which we have already given of the 
latter. 

Oceanus, being debarred from re- 
entering his favourite nook, now cut off 
by Neptune’s dam from the main sea, 
was determined to do all the mischief 
he could in its vicinity ; and often 
would his one remaiuing eye just shew 
itself above water, in search of such 
vessels as were making for his old 
haunt in the Sound. The spot that 
served his iniquitous purpose best, was 
the “ whereabout” now occupied by 
the building in question. When a ship 
arrived there, all joy in the confidence 
of being speedily in port, he would 
sink his huge body exactly keel deep, 
and when he felt the vessel grate over 
his backbone, he would, with one vast 
and sudden effort, rise like an earth- 
quake, and capsize her. The good 
Neptune soon discovered this ; and re- 
solved on the positive and entire de- 
struction of the old villain. To this 
end, he provided a vast rock of “ one 
entire and perfect” gneiss, and a balista 
of the most prodigious power. Having 
shipped these on board his largest sea- 
car, he took advantage of the first dense 
fog, quietly moved into the Channel, 
and cruised about the suspicious spot 
until the mist began to clear offand the 
sun to shine forth. No sooner did the 
rays of the latter appear, than he saw 
them light upon the partially bald head 
of the old rascal, as it began slily to 
emerge from the deep; and they 
gleamed upon the white and polished 
surface of his scalp, as if to say to 
Neptune, “* Now's your time!” 

The rock was ready on the balista, 
The word was given. Snap went the 
mighty engine! Up flew the vast rock, 
and down it came on the peering skull 
of the unsuspecting old god, like a 
sledge-hammer on the egg of an ostrich ! 
Such a crack was never heard since the 
bursting of Pandora’s boiler ; and it is 
to be presumed no other crack will 
compare with it on this side “ the crack 
of doom.” 

But, lo! the rock still shewed its 
own head above water; and the only 
question that remained applied to 
the condition of the head beneath it. 
Down went a diving Triton to dis- 
cover: and he shortly reappeared to 
report that, geometrically speaking, 
the poor old gentleman had become a 
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perceptible nothing — i.e. an exhibition 
of superficial extent merely, without 
thickness ; no part of him remaining, 
in any degree of palpable existence, 
except his remaining Eye, which, 
though inflamed by concussion into so 
fiery a state that it was too bright to 
look at, and too hot to hold, was still, 
in shape and substance, safe and sound. 
“ There it lies,” said the Triton, “ out- 
hissing all the sea-snakes, and, in an 
instant, calcining the claws of the asto- 
nished craw-fish.” 

“ Here,” said Vulcan, “ take my 
tongs and fish it up.” 

The Triton, in obedience, brought it 
before them. 

Its radiance at once illuminated, not 
only the faces, but also the wits of the 
assembled gods, who had otherwise 
been at a loss what to do with the rock, 
seeing that it remained immovable iu 
spite of the mighty Jove himself. 

Neptune saw that the destruction of 
his mischievous old rival (involving as 
it did the permanent establishment of 
a dangerous rock in his place) might 
prove still more mischievous, in the 
destruction of many a goodly ship; 
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O what glorious times are these for 
public meetings, and general meetings, 
and special meetings ; meetings of la- 
dies; meetings of gentlemen; meet- 
ings of ladies and gentlemen ; meetings 
of Chartists prodigious; meetings of 
Methodists religious ; meetings to suc- 
cour those who lie in; meetings to 
shelter those who lie out ; meetings to 
judge of what has been done, is doing, 
and shall be done; meetings to consi- 
der what they have met about; meet- 
ings to consult as to what is meet for 
consultation ; meetings of the rich to 
promote content among the poor; 
meetings of the poor to excite dis- 
content against the rich ; meetings of 
* flocks” to take care of their “ shep- 
herds ;” and meetings of schoolboys to 
reward meritorious schoolmasters / 

Is there a town in the kingdom, the 
walls of which are not now emblazoned 
with letters of all shapes, sizes, and 
colours, announcing meetings of all 
kinds, grades, and complexions? Is 
there a guild-hall, a ball-room, or com- 
mittee-room ; a school-room, a tea- 
room, or any other room where there 
ts room, which does not constantly re- 
sound with the eloquence of patriots, 
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but as the fiery Eye gleamed upon the 
settled mass, it, In the same instant, 
prompted the only remedy. “ This 
rock,” said Nep., “ instead of remain- 
ing the mariner’s dark foe, shall be- 
come his friendly beacon.” Saying 
which, he struck it a mighty blow with 
his trident, and uprose the Eddystone 
Pharos, as its Plymouth Dam had done 
before it! 

Neptune, as is well known, had 
learned the art of expeditious building, 
when condemned by Jupiter to con- 
struct the walls of Troy; and though 
he built by magic (instead of by con- 
tract, as is now the fashion), the result 
proves him to have been no incom- 
petent mason. 

Well, up went the tower, just as you 
now see it. 

«* What shall I do with this burning 
Eye ?” said old Vulcan, still holding it 
at tongs’ length. 

* Clap it in the lantern of the build- 
ing, you fool,” said Neptune. 

And there, like Bardolph’s nose, has 
it been ever since, “ burning, burning,” 
the sailor’s constant guardian, and Nep- 
tune’s “ perpetual triumph.” 


Locke, B. fF. 


SCHOOL MEETING. 


indignant at remaining unprovided for 
by their country; of philanthropists, 
heartsick at the wnreturned love of their 
fellow -creatures; of Radical gentle- 
men, furious in their advocacy of un- 
gentleness ; and political ladies, deter- 
mined in their rejection of effeminacy ; 
of itinerant lecturers, whose principles 
are as unsettled as their habitations ; 
and of retired pensioners, who, receiv- 
ing only half-pay for doing nothing, 
object to seeing the other half given to 
those who do all the work ? 

Never, surely, was there a time so 
full of meetings! To those composed 
of great boys, we have been long 
enough accustomed ; but our attention 
has been lately called to the meetings 
which have taken place among the 
little boys, more especially alluding to 
one, the following report of which has 
just reached us. 

We would, however, premise that, 
before the lambs began to concoct as- 
semblages, the sheep had been some 
time in the habit of doing so. In 
chapel after chapel, we had witnessed 
the active operations of congregational 
judgment and gratitude, in the ap- 
proval awarded by the flock to the 
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shepherd, and in the bestowal of such 
proofs of that approval as might be 
palpably apparent in the presentation 
of silver salvers and chased coffee-pots. 
We remember a striking incident at a 
meeting of the congregation of a chapel 
in Rutlandshire, where an old lady, 
whose person was so remarkably flat, 
that she might be described as without 
a profile, accompanied her subscrip- 
tion money with the observation that 
she had * sat under her reverend pas- 
tor for twenty years, and that the ever- 
increasing weight of his doctrine had, 
she hoped, crushed the offending Eve 
out of her.” The form and substance 
of the reverend gentleman’s person ex- 
hibited as opposite an extreme to the 
lady’s, as a Christmas plumpudding 
to a Shrovetide pancake; and the 
“ ever-increasing weight” of his body 
corporate, which, within the said un- 
der-sitting, had been augmented from 
fifteen stone to twenty, seemed not 
only to have “ crushed ” every offence 
from her inside, but to have crushed 
her inside out altogether. 

But this is a digression; and we, 
without further preface, proceed with 
our account of a public meeting, in 
which, as we conceive, the leading 
features of all public meetings are ex- 
hibited. Nor let it be supposed that 
we would underrate the importance of 
what we are about to detail; because, 
on the contrary, we recognise it as 
not a whit less important than many a 
public meeting which has taken place 


in many a borough since the Reform 
Act. 


PRESENTATION OF A PIECE OF PLATE 
TO DR. LATHERUMP, BY THE YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN OF HIS ESTABLISHMENT, 


The pupils of Dr. Latherump’s esta- 
blishment having been requested to 
meet under the shed in the play- 
ground, between breakfast and mid- 
school, to take into consideration the 
propriety of presenting Dr. Latherump 
with some testimony of the high ap- 
proval they awarded to his conduct as 
a schoolmaster, Master Gubbleton was 
unanimously voted into the chair. 
Master Pipson opened the business 
of the day by stating, that although 

** good boys * were © as plentiful as 
blackberrie s,” good schoolmasters were 
by no mez ns so abounding ; and, con- 
sidering the very low ebb to which 
schoolm: istership was reduced in these 
days of degenerate ofd gentlemen, it 
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became the bounden duty of all dis- 
tinguished young gentlemen to rally 
round such examples as might be 
deemed honourable exceptions to the 
condition of schoolmasters in general. 
What number of such exceptions might 
be found, he could not take upon him- 
self to say; but he could take upon 
himself to say, that Dr. Latherump was 
an exception most unexceptionable. 
He (Master Pipson) had narrowly 
scrutinised, both in regard to the dis- 
cipline under which he had been 
placed himself, and in respect to the 
discipline which he had seen practised 
by the learned doctor on his (Master 
Pipson’s) schoolfellows—he had, he 
said, narrowly, nay, severely, scruti- 
nised the learned doctor’s combined 
system of tuition, correction, and re- 
ward ; and he could emphatically, and, 
as he hoped, ¢ruly say, that whether it 
was the learned doctor’s object to in- 
stil into the young mind the incontro- 
vertible principles of the Eton Gram- 
mar, to impress upon the young senses 
the salutary infliction of birch, or to en- 
courage the aspirings of the young heart 
with looks of gentle approval, or with 
prize-books elegantly bound in calf— 
he could—he would say again—truly 
say —that whether—as he said before 
—it was the learned doctor’s object to 
administer learning, punish indolence, 
or bestow reward—he could —he 
would say once more—emphatically 
say —that—if he (Master Pipson) was 
any judge of a competency to teach, to 
correct, or to encourage-—that, in that 
case, he could unhesitatingly, conscien- 
tiously, and confidently aver, that Dr. 
Latherump was in every respect — 
whether as a schoolmaster, or as a man 
—deserving of their admiration, their 
respect, and their kind consideration. 
Not to trespass any longer on the time 
of the meeting, he would now, at once, 
propose that some tribute of that ad- 
miration, respect, and kind considera- 
tion, to which he had just alluded — 
and, as he would say, had alluded to 
most truly—for what is more to be 
admired, respected, or kindly consi- 
dered, than the character and conduct 
which he had shewn to be the cha- 
racter and conduct of Dr. Latherump? 
He would therefore now, once and for 
all, propose—just premising that he 
wished the task of making the propo- 
sition had heen entrusted to abler 
hands—though he was sure it could 
not have been entrusted to any one 
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more interested in its success than him- 
self: he would, therefore, now finally 
propose, that some tribute of that ad- 
miration, respect, and kind considera- 
tion, which the scholars of Dr. La- 
therump’s establishment entertained to- 
wards Dr. Latherump himself, should 
be provided by subscription, and pro- 
perly presented by some one properly 
fitted to present it. (Cheers, and cries 
of “ No one so proper as Pipson!’’) 

Master Dilbury rose to second the 
proposition. It was the first time he 
had ever risen to second any thing ; 
but, as the senior boy of the school, 
he had been prompted to undertake the 
doing so. Though he had been back- 
ward, he was still cheered in the as- 
surance that 


“ Nunquam sera est ad bonos mores via.” 


(Voice in the crowd, “ Ah, verbum per- 
sonale!”) We (Dilbury) didn’t mind 
the jeers of the ignorant, nor the con- 
tumelies of the proud. He was not 
ashamed of his Syntax ; and he would 
recommend the gentleman who had in- 
terrupted him to apply to himself (the 
gentleman’s self) the quotation he (the 
gentleman) had interrupted. 

Master Pipson here rose to order : 
but the chairman ordered him to sit 
down again, saying, “ Pipson, keep 
your seat; Smithers, hold your jaw ; 
Dilbury, preserve your temper.” 

Dilbury proceeded, by asking “ what 
he was saying when Smithers inter- 
rupted bim?” and having been in- 
formed, he said it all over again, by 
way of getting once more into the cur- 
rent of his theme; and then continued 
with, “and he hoped that, although 
late in overcoming his diffidence, he 
had succeeded in the conquest, though 
he could not presume to say that he 
should come off with flying colours. 
(Loud cheers, with * Go it, Dilly !”) 
Ile did not know what gentlemen 
might mean by ‘Go it ’— neither did 
he mean to know what was intended 
by the individual who had shouted 
‘Dilly. If that individual © 

The chairman rose to say, that, with 
all his respect for Syntax, there was too 
much of the verbum personale here ; 
and that he must request Mr. Dilbury, 
if he objected to “ go it,” at least to 
“come it,” by stating, clearly and at 
once, whether he intended to second 
Mr. Pipson'’s proposition. To the 


surprise of the meeting, Mr. Dilbury 
sat down. 
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The chairman waited ; but Mr. Dil- 
bury spoke not, rose not. 

“ You are still in possession of the 
chair,” said the chairman. 

“ The chair be blowed !” said Dil- 
bury. 

Though the exact meaning of the 
term “ blowed” has never been posi- 
tively defined, the chairman sat uneasily 
upon his seat. An intuitive sense of 
sitting upon a barrel of gunpowder 
seemed to agitate him. The idea ofa 
volcanic blast evidently haunted him, 
IIe rose from the chair. He ceased 
to sit ; he scorned to lie; yet he de- 
clared he would “ stand it” no longer. 
“ Dilbury,” said he, “ quit the meet- 
ing, or you will compel me to quit the 
chair.” 

“ The chair be blowed !” said Dil- 
bury. 

There is a pitch of provocation, so 
far beyond endurance as to paralyse 
man, and excite only ‘* wood and 
stones.” What might have occurred, 
had there been a chair in the place, it 
is impossible to say, since even the 
three-legged stool, on which the chair- 
man sat, flew like mad at the head of 
the aggravating Dilbury. The hint 
was taken. Poor Dilly remained quiet, 
or, in other words, insensible; while 
two of his pitying companions carried 
him off to bed, and soothed his 
wounded brow with “ vinegar and brown 
paper.” During this operation, the stool 
betook itself to its place under the 
chairman ; and a new seconder, to sup- 
port the proposal of Master Pipson, 
was found in Master Smithers, who, 
amidst the cheering of all the little 
boys, and particularly of the mis- 
chievous ones, advanced into the va- 
cated standing room of the departed 
Dilly, and thus delivered himself :— 

“ Mr. Chairman and Chums,— When 
I told poor old Dilly to ¢ go it,’ I little 
thought he’d be so soon gone ; but, as 
he is gone, I’m come to take his place, 
and support with my best say the pro- 
posal of Pipson. In the first place, 
there’s not a lad in the school witha 
better right to speak in favour of old 
Latherump than myself, seeing as how 
he never to my knowledge spoke in 
favour of me. No, my lads, he never 
blarneyed me. Whenever I have de- 
served it, I have had it pretty smartly ; 
and if I have sometimes had more than 
I deserved, why, you know, there's the 
more owing to his goodness and liber- 
ality. My eye! how he did let into 
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me last night for bolstering the butler ; 
and how he will lay it on with a new 
broom presently, when he finds I don’t 
know a line of tle imposition he was 
so good as to give me this morning. 
According to the commands of old 
Latherump, | ought to be now a pri- 
soner in the study, learning sixty lines 
of that infernal old Virgil; ‘stead of 
which, 1 only snap my fingers at his 
commands, that I may attend here to 
advocate his merits: and if [ can only 
be of assistance in voting him what 
he deserves, as a regular good birch 
brusher, he may flog away till he’s in 
a fever and I in fits. I therefore, Mr. 
Chairman and Chums, beg to second 
the proposal of Jack Pipson, that a— 
a—a what?” said Smithers. 

“ A tribute,” said Pipson. 

“ A tribute,” continued Smithers, 
“ of—of— what?” 

“ Of admiration, respect, and kind 
consideration,” said Pipson. 

Of admiration,” continued Smith- 
ers, “ for the old fellow’s learning ; of 
respect for his years ; and of— what is 
it?” 

“ Kind consideration ” 

“ Of kind consideration for the im- 
mense self-sacrifices the old rogue has 
made in the purchase of birch-brooms, 
and for the self-inflictions he has ever 
endured in their application; that such 
a tribute be provided, and properly 
presented by some one properly fitted 
to present it.” (Cheers, and cries of 
“ No one so proper as Smithers!” re- 
sponded by counter cheers, and “ No one 
so proper as Pipson !’’) 

** Beg your pardon, Mr. Chairman,” 
said Smithers ; “ but, before we quar- 
rel about who’s to do it, wouldn’t it be 
as well to settle what’s to be done, 
having previously settled whether any 
thing at all shall be done ?” 

The chairman then announced, in 
due form, the proposal and seconding ; 
and it was agreed that the “ tribute ” 
should be agreed to. 

Ryder, jun., then arose to submit an 
opinion as to what that “ tribute ” 
should be ; and prefaced his observa- 
tions with a pathetic allusion to the 
“ self-sacrifices” which Mr. Latherump 
had made in stripping birch-trees of 
their branches, and the self-inflictions 
he had endured in stripping little boys 
of their breeches. Every boy of any 
observation must have observed, that 
while every succeeding day brought its 
new rod, no extra charge for that article 
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had ever appeared in the half-yearly 
bills. Every boy, too, of any feeling, 
must have felt, that whenever a de- 
serving culprit writhed under the in- 
fliction of that rod, the unhappy La- 
therump exhibited such contortions of 
visage, so wild was his eye, so set his 
teeth, and so shortened his breathing, 
that it was evident he (Latherump) 
was himself a greater sufferer than the 
suffering boy. As an acknowledgment, 
then, of the liberal zeal and indefa- 
tigable application of their respected 
tutor, he (Ryder, jun.) would at once 
propose that a medal be struck, having 
on one side the mere residue trunk of 
a birch-tree, entirely boughless, branch- 
less, and twigless, with a pair of cordu- 
roys nailed to and depending from the 
top; while on the reverse would be 
exhibited, in violent juxtaposition, 
those peculiar features which were 
wanting to the completion of the ob- 
jects represented on the side opposite. 

Master Wagner wholly differed —he 
did—from the last speaker; and he 
should beg leave to say——he should—— 
that he couldn't at all approve of the 
corduroys and birch-tree -—he couldn’t. 
He thought——he did --that Mister Ry- 
der had mistaken the object of the tri- 
bute—he had. It was not so much 
their wish--it wasn’t--to testify their 
sense of Dr. Latherump’s disinterested 
efforts as a stripper and whipper, as to 
exhibit, in some striking way, their high 
approval of him as a preacher and 
teacher. He thought-—he did—that 
he might say —he might— without fear 
of contradiction-—that, whether as a 
fundamental usher ora finishing brusher 
—whether as a Christian pastor or a 
classic master—he thought — he did— 
that it was their duty —it was—sub- 
stantially to express their matured 
judgment on the merits of the man 
whose business it had been to instil 
into them the elements of judging: 
and he should therefore propose —he 
should--that a silver muffin-dish be 
provided, on the cover of which would 
be a suitable inscription, and the names 
of the donors. 

Master Wagner’s proposal was put 
from the chair, seconded by one of the 
bench; and a show of hands being 
called for on the affirmative side, a re- 
markably dirty show immediately took 
place. ‘The young gentlemen of Dr. 
Latherump’s establishment, as it would 
seem, had been, with Caliban, gather- 
ing “ pig-nuts” that morning. More- 
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over, at no time, in the doctor’s “ semi- 
nary,” did nail-brushes abound; but 
warts were as plentiful as fingers ; and 
ink being deemed a cure (if daily put 
on, and never washed off), the manual 
exhibition which presented itself was of 
a rather dingy, and of a very mottled, 
appearance. The show of hands on the 
negative side of the question, though it 
argued some division in opinion, only 
proved that, in respect to general com- 
plexion, the “ palmy state” of Dr. La- 
therump’s establishment was of a uni- 
form character. It was agreed at all 
hands that “ motley was the only wear.” 
The negatives, however, were in a mi- 
nority ; the muffin-dish carried the day : 
and a committee of the whole school, 
with powers to add to their number, 
was appointed to carry into effect the 
purchase and presentation of the muffin- 
dish. 

The committee did its duty, in the 
provision of an elegant silver muifin- 
dish, with a bottom to hold hot water, 
and a cover, on which was inscribed 
the following :-— 


“TO DR. LATHERUMP, 


As a testimony of the grateful approbation 
awarded to him by his Pupils. 
** E’en as the muffin, glowing hot, 
Beneath this cover rests, 
So grateful favour, ever warm, 
Shall keep within our breasts. 


Though thou a many goodly birch 
Hast left a twigless stump, 

Yet still on memory’s tree shall bloom 
Thy virtues, Latherump. 


Then lift the cover thankfully— 
Thy mouth, too, open wide ; 

And may thy muffins ever be 
Well butter’d on each side.” 


(Then follow the names of the donors.) 


A day having been appointed for 
presenting the muffin-dish, a suitable 
address was prepared by the delegated 
Pipson. Dr. Latherump, however, 
remained in such perfect ignorance of 
the honour intended him, that he oc- 
casioned the temporary subversion of 
the intended scheme. The doctor’s 
orchard had been robbed. He taxed 
all the mischievous boys with the theft, 
and all the others with the knowledge 
of it; and, as he could neither convict 
any one of the former, nor obtain 
evidence from any one of the latter, he 
sentenced the whole school to forfeit 
those very play-hours which were in- 
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tended to be employed in the ceremony 
of presenting the plate, ate his muffins 
from a platter of blue crockery, and, 
lumping together the innocent and 
guilty of the “ establishment,” sent 
them all supperless to bed. 

It became, then, a question with 
many of the subscribers, whether they 
should present the piece of plate with 
a laudatory oration as originally in- 
tended, or at once emphatically ad- 
dress the feelings of the doctor by 
‘* shy-ing” the muffin-dish at his head. 
It was thought, however, that a quieter 
revenge would be the more complete ; 
and they therefore worked out their 
bondage and their fast, and postponed 
the execution of their patronage until 
the morrow. 

The unsatisfied Latherump was 
about to renew his inquiries after the 
yet undiscovered offender, when the 
assembled school, headed by the dele- 
gated Pipson, approached him in a 
body. Latherump, thinking that the 
brazen front of open rebellion was be- 
fore him, stood indignant and aghast, 
when he was at once surprised and 
relieved by the respectful manner in 
which the leader of the assembly, 
with the bow of a most submissive 
courtesy, laid before him the silver 
muflin-dish. 

‘* Young gentlemen,” said the abash- 
ed pedagogue, “ what am I to under- 
stand by this?” 

Now, without giving the exact words 
in which the reply was delivered (and 
which, we need not say, affected to be 
very respectful), we report its substance 
to have been as follows :— 

** We mean you to understand, you 
savage old gentleman, that, although 
deprived by your tyranny yesterday of 
our recreation and our supper, we still 
harbour no revenge beyond that of 
compelling you to own that we are 
merciful judges of your actions. We 
offer you a muffin-dish in token of 
forgiveness and peace, when we might 
have assailed your ugly old head with 
a volley of lexicons. In resolving to 
present you with this testimony of our 
approval, we are now obliged to con- 
fess that we rather consulted our own 
dignity and deserts, than yours; and 
we trust you will receive it as a lesson 
never to be forgotten, that your boys 
are henceforth your peers; and that, 
however you may hold the rod, we 
will hold the veins.” 

The answer ofold Latherump, which 
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we need not say, affected to be very on the merits of their master and 
dignified and affectionately conde- pastor, is, to make the best of it, only 
scending, was, in true meaning, as_ ‘ very tolerable, and not to be endured.’ 
follows :— I suppose I must thank you for your 
“Who the deuce taught you to gift, pardon you for robbing m 
know whether I am a competent orchard, and grant you a half-holyday; 
teacher or not? However the silly but, depend upon it, I shall not forget 
custom of the times, and the accepta- to be more rigid for the future in 
bility of a silver muffin-dish, may in- checking your saucy presumption, and 
duce me to receive your gift, 1 could in confining you to the only privilege 
find it in my heart to‘ lather’ you all of childhood — that of teaching your 
round for your impudence. The idea grandmothers to suck eggs.” 
of a parcel of raw lads pronouncing Locke, B. Ff. 


BABYLON. 


A SONNET FROM THE ITALIAN OF PETRARCH. 


May Heaven upon thy looks rain down its fire, 
Thou wicked one, that scorn’st thy simple store, 
Grown rich and proud by making others poor, 

Since ever to do ill is thy desire ! 

Nest of all treasons! whence, full-fledged, aspire 
All vexing ills winged forth the wide world o’er ; 
Slave to lust, revel, riot—evermore 

Raising thy wild excesses higher and higher ! 

Old men and young, bent on each godless game, 

Troop through thy chambers; and Beelzebub 
Stalks in the midst, with bellows fans the flame ; 

Urging, with devilish glee, the wild hubbub. 

Far other, once, thy self-denying name ; 
Bare to the winds thou walk’dst, mid thorns unshod ; 
Now, such thy life, its stench doth rise to God ! 


The original is omitted in many editions of Petrarch; and in some, the 
omission is stated to be “ by order of the Holy Inquisition.” It is found in 
one of the writer’s oldest editions printed at Venice, con la Spositione di M. 
Giovanni Andrea Gesualdo, and is subjoined : — 


Fiamma del ciel sulle tue treccie piova 
Malvagia, che del fiume, @ dalle ghiande 
Per l’altrui impoverir sei ricca, & grande ; 

Poiche di mal oprar tanto ti giova ; 

Nido di tradimenti, in cui si cova, 

Quanto mal per lo mondo oggi si spande ; 
Di vin serva, di letti, & di vivande ; 

In cui lussuria fa I’ ultima prova. 

Per le camere tue fanciuile & vecchi 

Vanno trescando, é Beelzebub in mezzo 
Co mantici & col fuoco, é con gli specchi. 

Gia non fostu nudrita in piume al rezzo ; 
Ma nuda al vento, & scalza fra li stecchi: 

Or vivi si, ch’ a Dio ne venga il lezzo. 
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THE FETES OF JULY. 


Paris, August 6, 1839. 

My prar Yorke,— Bang — bang — 
bang! went the cannon of the Invalides 
on Saturday, July the 27th, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-nine, at the most 
unsentimental and unfriendly, as well 
as untimely hour, of sir. “ Plague 
take their banging /”.I could not help 
exclaiming, as | .turned myself, “ I 
wish they would commence their fes- 
tivities at a less early hour.” But 
wishing in this, as in most other cases, 
was, of all expedients, the worst; and 
so as the bangs—bangs—bangs ! con- 
tinued, I sprung from my couch, and 
upbraided the lovers of late hours and 
of morning dozes. As I looked on the 
“ milkmen’s carts from the Beaulieu ;” 
on the early apprentices clearing the 
boutiques; on the greengrocery trucks 
returning from the Halle to the faux- 
bourgs, with the provisions of another 
day ; on the cooks hastening with their 
paniers to purchase early and cheaply, 
that they might gain a greater profit out 
of theirworthy masters and mistresses— 
1 felt initiated once more into the secrets 
of that unseen portion of life, which 
are transacted in a great city between 
the hours of five and eight in the 
morning. The chiffonniers, or hand- 
and-basket scavengers, were already on 
the alert with their baskets on their 
backs, scraping with their little stick 
and its iron hook at the end, among 
the sweepings out of the shops and 
ground-floors, and depositing over their 
left shoulders into the basket aforesaid 
with a vivacity and celerity quite 
amusing, the morsels of paper, card, 
rope, string, glass, bones, and other 
vend-able articles they met with on 
their march. “ All is fish that comes 
to net,” is the maxim of these chiffon- 
niers ; and so on they trudge, rammag- 
ing over every heap of rubbish, till the 
basket is quite full, and till it is time 
to be sorting its contents. 

At length the banging ceased. The 
Invalides had terminated their thunder- 
ing exploits, and Paris had been loudly 
informed that “ the fetes were begun.” 

It may just be possible, my dear 
Yorke, that some one reader of Re- 
GINA may ask, What fétes are these to 
which “ You know Who” is referring? 
This is not probable, but it is possible ; 


so I will answer the question in a very 
few words. 

The fétes of July are certain public 
entertainments held on the 27th, 28th, 
and 29th of that month, from 1831 
downwards, to celebrate the anniversary 
of three similar days in 1830 ; in which 
the inhabitants of Paris drove from the 
palaces of their forefathers the de- 
scendants of Henry the Fourth and 
Louis le Grand ; in which they over- 
threw the throne and the altar. 

But, as a gentleman of high morals, 
unblemished integrity, and consistent 
conduct, has directed us, “ when we 
are far from the lips that we love, 
simply to make love to the lips that 
are near,” we must make the best of 
what the gods who now govern give 
us, and endeavour to extract some 
merriment even from the least pro- 
mising materials. So, as the banging 
of the cannon of the Invalides bas an- 
nounced to us the commencement of 
the fétes of July, we will say with the 
gamin of Paris, “ Nous nous en don- 
nerons.” 

When the programme had been in- 
spected, and the weighty matters of 
dinner-hours and chapeaus had been 
discussed, we sallied out right merrily 
to see the fétes; resolved, coute qui 
coute, on finding “ sermons in stones, 
books in the running brooks, and ‘ fun’ 
in every thing.” Such a resolution 
was, to say the least of it, particularly 
indecorous on the weeping and mourn- 
ing day of the fétes of July; for, at 
the very moment we were sallying forth 
for “ fun,” the patriotic journeymen 
tailors of the good city of Paris were 
assembling on the Place de la Bourse 
to visit, in a most solemn and im- 
posing procession, ** The Tombs of the 
Martyrs of Liberty,” who died in at- 
tacking the throne, the altar, and the 
hearth, in the month of July, 1833! 

After the banging of the cannon had 
ceased, and the panes of glass no 
longer shivered at the magnificent 
roaring of the Invalides’ artillery, the 
very old women and very gray men 
of each arrondissement, proceeded to 
the house of the mayor to receive 
the relief, or cold meat and other 
condiments, provided for them on this 
first day’s celebration of the valour and 
magnanimity of the “ heroic Parisians!” 
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So here we are at the mayor's house 
of the first arrondissement, Rue d’An- 
jou, St. Honoré, with a company of 
National Guards to keep order, a tri- 
coloured flag at the gate to excite 
enthusiasm, and cold-boiled stickings, 
loaves of bread, and macen and water, 
to satisfy hunger and assuage thirst. 

* Pauline Devaux,” cries the mayor, 
in a tone of official protection, “ come 
forward, and receive your provisions !” 
Poor old soul! she is ninety ; lives in 
the sixth floor above the entre-sol, 
(which, for the life of me, I can never 
make more nor less of than the seventh 
story); has been a widow forty-seven 
years ; supported her mother for thirty 
years; has not had a new gown since 
Napoleon was married to Josephine ; 
remembers the first revolution, and 
talks of its events with precision and 
firmness; describes Robespierre most 
graphically; and is as good a Con- 
servative as can be found in the Carl- 
ton. She advanced steadily, though 
slowly, for her cheer, and took back to 
her lonely mansarde a four-pound loaf, 
a pound of stickings, and a quart of 
burgundy. She must have a good 
digestion, as weil as a good appetite, 
to master her provisions ; but poverty 
makes a woman acquainted with strange 
dinners, as well as it dogs a man with 
droll bedfellows. Poor Pauline! she 
will die one of these days without 
being missed. She has outlived all 
her contemporaries ; she has no rela- 
tives ; and, of course, no friends —uot 
even a seventieth cousin. If ill, she 
must be her own nurse; if dying, her 
own priest. The surly porter would 
never ascend to the seventh floor, 
except on quarter-day to collect the 
rent for the landlord ; and if it should 
so happen that she dies some day after 
the rent has been paid, her old bones 
may remain without a coffin till the 
next rent-day conducts the collector of 
rents to the latch of poor Pauline. 
There she goes back to her mansarde, 
her wine in a pitcher, her beef in her 
pocket, and her bread under her arm. 
“Bon jour, Pauline,” “ Bon jour, 
monsieur.” “ Il fait bien chaud au- 
jourd’hui, Pauline.’ Oui, mon- 
sieur, et surtout pour une pauvre 
femme de quatre-vingt-dix ans.” The 
crowd stare at her, for she walks off 
with something even of dignity about 
her. She was born before the first 
revolution, and there is more pure 
blood in her veins than is to be found 
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in the whole faubourg St. Antoine. 
There was a time when, in good old 
England, such an old lady as Pauline 
would have been kindly treated in a 
parish poorhouse ; but since the Whigs 
have become the national almoners, 
Pauline is as well off in her mansarde, 
as she would be in the “ Union.” 

“ Pierre Canut!” calls the mayor 
again; and one of the faithful subjects 
of Louis XV. makes his appearance, 
He is eighty-six. He was born when 
Massillon, Rousseau, Crebillon, Vol- 
taire, and Montesquieu, were, more or 
less, in their glory; and, even at his 
time of life, repeats passages from the 
Henriade with propriety and taste. 
He has lived under the reigns of Louis 
XV., XVI., XVIII., and Charles X.; 
beside the revolution, the empire, the 
republic, and the new-fangled system 
of a “ republican monarchy.” He has 
served the two first sovereigns as a 
soldier, and relates anecdotes of their 
private life, amours, and glory. I 
asked him, “ if he had heard the can- 
non at six this morning?” He laughed 
heartily, and told me that he had cried 
from fear when an infant of a year 
old, as those same cannon announced 
the birth of Louis XVI.! 

When the distribution of beef, sau- 
sages, bread, and wine, was over, we 
wended our way “to the tombs.” 
* But the shops are all open!” said 
Mary. “ But no one is in black !” said 
Fanny. Very true, Act-of-parlia- 
ment tears are not very plentiful, either 
in France or elsewhere; and ‘“ the 
heroes of July, 1830,” have merited 
more reproaches than pity. As the 
programme would have it, however, 
** that funeral-services, in honour of 
those who fell at the revolution,” were 
to be performed in the churches, as 
well as at the tombs, in front of the 
Louvre, in the Rue Froid Menteau, in 
the Marché des Innocens, and in the 
neighbourhood of the Champs de Mars 
and the Pont de Grenelle, we were 
resolved to witness act-of-parliament 
grief, and to be present at funeral- 
services ordered to be celebrated by the 
chief of the police. 

As the best plays are always per- 
formed at the head theatres, we re- 
solved on witnessing the pantomime 
of official mourning at Notre Dame, 
and the shedding of tears over the 
graves of the heroes at the tombs of 
the Louvre. Nothing could be more 
orthodox than this arrangement; and 
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away we hastened through all the 
business and bustle of Paris, no one 
paying the smallest attention to us, to 
the heroes, or to the tombs, except the 
journeymen tailors to whom we have 
before alluded, and who are shortly to 
play an important part in the drama 
of our first day’s festivities. 

“ But where is the fete?” again 
asked Fanny. Poor Fanny! she came 
to see fétes, and she sees mock funerals. 
This is too bad; but how can you 
get up act-of-parliament mourning, 
without resorting to deception and 
artifice? As Fanny saw no fete at 
Notre Dame, she was determined not 
to be disappointed at the Louvre; and 
thither we hastened with rapid steps 
to the tombs of the heroes. But first 
of all, one word as to the tombs; and 
then another as to their contents. The 
tombs are nothing more than some 
black painted crosses and pieces of 
wood stuck in the earth, over and about 
a certain piece of land now railed in, 
and on the sides of the Louvre next 
the quay and the church of St. Ger- 
main l’Auxerrois ; into which were hud- 
dled, indiscriminately, the dead bodies 
of the thieves, pickpockets, assassins, 
marauders, escaped convicts, and other 
worthy citizens, who fell in the streets 
round and about the Louvre in their 
matchless and successful attack on 
the soldiers of the king, on the palaces 
of the Louvre and Tuileries, and on 
the laws, throne, and institutions of 
the country, on the 28th and 29th of 
July, 1830. A poor, timid, frightened- 
out-of-his-wits priest (made within 
the last few days, by Louis Philippe, 
a minor canon at St. Denis), was 
laid hold of by “ the sovereign 
people” at that epoch, and compelled, 
nolens volens, to bless and consecrate 
this piece of ground; and from that 
epoch to the present hour, the wretches 
then and there buried have been 
styled ** heroes !”” 

Surrounding this spot of ground 
were National and Municipal Guards, 
as well as some troops of the line. 
Small pieces of dirty, brown, hereditary 
crape, transmitted from festival to fes- 
tival, were tied round their unfortunate 
arms ; and every quarter ofan hour the 
band played some funereal air, and oc- 
casionally a stave of the * Parisienne ” 
to please the populace. 

The sun shone most July-ly at 
this period of our day’s festivities ; 
and all was apparently calm and 
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quiet, when, of a sudden, the sen- 
tinel approached the commanding 
officer, and announced that a column 
of men, consisting of many hundreds, 
were approaching, with a standard. 
bearer at their head, and colours 
flying. It was the regiment of snips! 
The commanding officer lost not a 
moment. ‘“ Shut the gates,” was the 
first order, and the gates were shut; 
but, oh! what a rush there was to 
those gates on the part of the lookers-on 
at the band and the tombs, before they 
were shut. A few could not escape. 
The column approached. “ Are they 
armed ?”” asked the officer. ‘‘ No,” 
was the reply. Yet he directed his 
troops to draw up in order of battle. 
They did so. Every man’s gun was 
loaded ; every tailor would have been 
“ winged,” if he had even attempted 
to enter the gates. The column of 
tailors now drew up in martial order. 
The head of the snips directed the flags 
to be waved, and the flags were waved. 
The sign was given to take off hats; 
and white and brown, black and green, 
round hats, pointed hats, greasy hats— 
all were off. Whata spectacle! The 
heads of five hundred tailors were 
presented to the beams of the sun. 
But the sun was merciful; a few dark 
clouds passed over his rays, and the 
five hundred journeymen stood up in 
all the dignity of citizens and of 
Frenchmen. [| never shall forget the 
burlesque of that moment. The chief 
of the snips raised his eyes to heaven, 
very much in the fashion of a duck at 
thunder. The movement was electri- 
cal. The whole five hundred (with 
the exception of some half dozen who 
had only one eye each) did the same 
thing; and Heaven was invoked by 
nine hundred and ninety-four eyes of 
as brave and enlightened a body as 
ever marched down the Rue St. 
Honoré, or across the Pont Neuf. It 
was enough. The chief of the snips 
had been kindly apprised that the 
muskets of the soldiers were loaded ; 
and, as the “ sacred band of patriots” 
under his direction had never proposed 
to be shot, nor even to be wounded, 
the word “ march” was pronounced ; 
the hats were all on the heads again; 
the sun broke from behind the clouds; 
the perspiration, which was most pro- 
fuse, partly from fear of being shot, 
and partly from the intense heat of the 
day, rolled down the most varied faces 
of this motley procession; and they 
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wended their pacific and mourning 
way to the next dépot of the bones of 
the heroes of July. The soldiers 
lowered their arms, unloaded their 
muskets, opened the gates, regained 
their * stand at ease,” and the band 
struck up a verse of the “ Parisienne” 
to announce the victory which had 
been achieved over the column of 
tailors. This was not “ the battle 
of the windmills,” but the “ battle 
of the cabbages.” The next day 
the official journal of the government 
applauded both parties, and eulogised 
the valour of the army, and the pru- 
dence of the tailors. May every anni- 
versary be marked by such bloodless 
triumphs ! 

In a few minutes we found ourselves 
on that venerable bridge, nearly three 
centuries old, of the immense length of 
767 feet, and in front of the statue of 
Henri lV. The history of that statue 
may be thus given; and it is interest- 
ing, as it marks in a strong outline the 
difference between two epochs. fier 
the death of that mighty prince—mighty 
in love, and mighty in war—Marie de 
Medicis, his widow and queen-regent, 
resolved on erecting a monument in 
commemoration of her departed lord. 
Her father, Cosmo II., grand duke of 
Tuscany, having sent her a bronze horse, 
she ordered Dupré to cast a figure of 
the king; and when the group was fi- 
nished, it was placed on the Pont Neuf, 
opposite the Place Dauphine, in the 
small square area which took the name 
of Place Henri IV. Louis XIII. laid 
the first stone of the pedestal on the 
13th August, 1614; but the ornaments 
and bas-reliefs were not finished till 
1635, under the administration of Car- 
dinal Richelieu. The statue of Henri 
IV. was the first public monument of 
the kind ever erected in Paris. In the 
night of 24th August, 1787, at the time 
of the refusal of the parlement to enre- 
gister the stamp-duty and land-tax, the 
partisans of the parlement assembled 
on this bridge, and obliged the pas- 
sengers to salute the statue of Henri IV. 
On the 11th August, 1792, this statue 
was thrown down by the same party 
who had forced the passengers to sa- 
lute it in 1787. In the same year, the 
famous “ alarm gun” was placed on 
the Pont Neuf. On the 3d May, 1814, 
the day when Louis XVIIL., after more 
than twenty years’ exile, returned to his 
capital, a plaster statue of Henry LY. 
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was placed on the Pont Neuf; which 
was subsequently replaced by the 
splendid work of art which now graces 
the Place Henri lV. The statue, which 
is in bronze, was erected by voluntary 
subscription, It is of colossal size ; 
its height is fourteen feet, and its weight 
thirty thousand pounds, Lemot was 
charged with its execution, and Pig- 
giani was its founder. ‘I receive with 
pleasure the present which the French 
people make me,” said Louis XVIIL., 
at the inauguration of the statue. “TI 
see in it the offering of the rich, and 
the mite of the poor and the widow, 
to raise again a statue which I contem- 
plate with joy. I see in it a pledge for 
the happiness of France. At the sight 
of this image, the French will recollect 
the affection which Henri LV. enter- 
tained for them, and will deserve to be 
loved by his descendants.” The pro- 
phecy of the monarch was not accom- 
plished: and here we perceive, from 
the most inappropriate tricoloured 
emblems which surround the statue he 
thus inaugurated, that the French have 
not deserved to be loved by the de- 
scendants either of Henri IV. or of the 
author of the Charter. As I gazed al- 
ternately on the statue and on the 
bloodstained banners of revolutionary 
France, I thought of the changes and 
chances of this mortal life, and said, 
with Shakspeare — 


«« Time is like a fashionable host, 

That slightly shakes his parting guest by 
th’ hand, 

But with-his arms outstretch’d, as he 
would fly, 

Grasps the incomer.” 


But I must not moralise, or you will 
go to sleep over my fetes; and you 
will find them as dull in their descrip- 
tion as they were in reality. 

The Pont Neuf is a charming spot 
to spend a spare hour at any period of 
the year, and at any portion of the day. 
The concourse of passengers is inces- 
sant, and the scenes are most varied 
and amusing. Literature and fried 
potatoes, dog-dressers and dealers in 
blacking, ballad-singers and clippers 
of cats, cake-merchants, shoe-blacks, 
and print-sellers, are the constant oc- 
cupiers of the foot pavement and mov- 
able stalls of this immovable bridge. 
The dog and cat-sellers and clippers 
are here most numerous; and their 
sign-boards are so laughable, that [ 
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cannot refrain from sending you two 
specimens :— 


La Rose, 
Tond les chiens et sa 
femme proprement, et 


° | 
va-t-en ville, 


| 


Dufaure, 

Coupe chiens, chats, 
| et les oreilles des 
| carlins, des mes. 
sieurs et des dames | 
qui lui feront lhon- 
neur de lui accorder 
leur confiance, &c. 


“ Fried potatoes for one sou,” cries 
a sharp, shrill voice. A Frenchman of 
the last century curses this English 
“ plat,” and contends for “ chicorée au 
jus,” or for “ Voseille,” or “ des épi- 
nards.” He hates potatoes, and all 
who fry, as well as all who eat them. 

The ballad-singer is busy to-day with 
his “ heroes of July ;” not in singing 
the songs, for that is interdicted on this 
first fete day, as it is the mourning and 
sorrowing day ; but he is busy in learn- 
ing the verses he is to bawl to-morrow, 
They will be full of “sublime ardour,” 
and “ courage invincible,” and “ cou- 
ronnes immortelles;” and all for one 
halfpenny. 

“Shall I just dust your shoes, ladies ?” 
asks a veteran boot-cleaner, of colossal 
stature; “ it is a pity that such pretty 
feet should be disfigured by Parisian 
dust.” His compliment reminds me 
of an elephant making love, or of a 
deaf woman who is under the necessity 
of using her ear-horn to learn that she 
is “ adored.” But the shoe-black is so 
importunate, and his arguments are so 
irresistible, that the ladies consent to 
have their shoes relieved from the 
weight of the “ poussiére ;” and the 
labourer is rewarded with something 
more weighty than either compliments 
or stniles. 

“ Here is a beautiful little dog, ma- 
dam, as playful as a kitten, and as 
harmless as a lamb !—so intelligent, so 
clean, so full of winning ways! He 
never bites, madam ; has been brought 
up most genteelly; bas hair as soft 
as silk, and a skin as white as milk. 
Look at its eyes, madam; it knows 
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what I am saying just as well as you 
do, madam. I can hardly bear the idea 
of parting with him, madam, he is so 
geutle and so engaging.” All this, 
and a few phrases more, which I for- 
get, were said in one breath, and with 
a rapidity and an energy which beg- 
gared description. ‘ What is the price 
you ask for him?” was the reply which 
a pretty Englishwoman made to the 
dog-clipper’s importunity. “ Only 
forty francs, madam,” was the answer. 
“ C’est trop cher,” replied the fair 
daughter of Albion: “ Je vous don- 
nera vingt francs, si vous voulez.” The 
lady turned on her heel, and joined 
her party; but the dog-clipper ran 
after her. ‘ What! you leopard, you 
English canaille, you sham milady ! 
you offer me twenty francs for my dog, 
and turn away without waiting my 
answer? You think, I suppose, I stole 
the dog! No; I don’t run away from 
my country as you English thieves do. 
I am an honest man, though I do clip 
dogs. Better to eat a mouthful of 
bread got honestly, than spend your 
creditors’ money abroad.” For two or 
three minutes these, and similarly gen- 
teel and courteous phrases, proceeded 
from the lips of Monsieur La Rose, till 
the lady appealed to a foot-policeman 
for protection ; when he was sent back 
to his dog-cages, bawling as he went, 
“ Leopards! English thieves! stay at 
home!” This is a specimen, not only 
of the “ politeness ” of the lower orders, 
but also of their hereditary and natural 
hatred of the English nation. 

Bang, bang, bang! went the guns of 
the Invalides again. It was six o’clock. 
The first day’s fetes were closed. The 
tombs were left to take care of them- 
selves. The churches were shut. The 
tears were all dried. The music played 
no longer. It was dinner-time. All 
Paris went to dine. The dogs and cats 
were carried home from the Pont Neuf. 
The Seine flowed on as merrily as ever 
to the deep, deep sea ; and we sought 
our own mahogany, and its plain but 
plentiful provisions. The first day’s 
féte was ended. 

“ Punctual as lovers to the appointed 
hour,” the cannon of the Invalides com- 
menced at six precisely, on Sunday the 
28th, their most hateful and rousing 
banging. But I was determined to 
defy all their insinuations, and quietly 
to submit to the half-hour’s torture. 
At length they ceased, and in a few 
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minutes I found myself in the arms of 
Morpheus. 


DREAM. 


I thought I saw a king, and he was 
made of glass; but he had legs, and 
arms, and eyes, and feet, and a tongue, 
and a heart (which was so black, that 
it was a deeper black than the blackest 
jet); and he moved, and spake, and 
ate, and drank, and wore a tinsel crown, 
made of something very light and very 
fly-away, but which was red, and white, 
and blue, and looked quite as pretty as 
a tricoloured rocket. And I thought 
this king of glass lived in a splendid 
glass palace, the colours of which were 
varied and gay, and light and tasteful ; 
but it had a tremendous movement 
with it, which was by no means assur- 
ing or agreeable. And there was hall 
after hall, and saloon upon saloon, and 
all looked glittering, and bright, and 
dazzling ; but it seemed to be without 
a foundation : and whenever the king 
moved, even from one hall to another, 
I thought the whole of the palace, the 
king, and the crown, would fall into 
ten thousand pieces. Still it kept to- 
gether — how, I could not tell; and my 
anxiety for its security redoubled, when 
I perceived, in one corner of a hall to 
the right of that in which the king was 
standing, a figure, resembling that ofa 
Paris republican workman, bearing in 
his hand a standard, on which was in- 
scribed, “The Promises of the Revolu- 
tion of 1830 ;” and above it were 
painted an empty sack, a hollow egg, 
nut-shells, an expiring taper, and a 
loaf of four pounds, on which was 
written, “ seventeen sous.” And whilst 
I was wondering in my dream what 
this could all mean, of a sudden the 
hall was filled by “the people,” who 
asked, “ What have you done with our 
France?” “ What has become of our 
glory?” “ What has become of our 
liberties ?” “ What has become of our 
princes ‘” The noise of these people 
was horrific, and shook every morsel of 
glass of which the king and the palace 
were composed: and I felt my soul 
quake within me. The king attempted 
to reply, but no one would listen to 
him. Le made the most superhuman 
efforts to obtain a hearing ; but all his 
efforts were fruitless. ‘The mob re- 
peated the cries for at least an hour ; 
and the king sunk with exhaustion. 
At this moment I saw in the distance 
a young man of noble bearing and of 
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martial air on a white charger, adorned 
with nodding plumes of white ostrich- 
feathers, approach the people. He 
rode slowly and majestically amongst 
them ; whilst they shouted some cry, 
which I could not for the life of me 
hear for at least half an hour. At 
length he approached the palace. The 
sound of martial music was heard in 
the distance. The white flag of the 
Bourbons, unsullied and pure, was 
borne triumphant by thousands and 
tens of thousands of citizens ; and an 
old national anthem was sounding in 
my ravished ears, instead of the “ Ca 
ira,”’ the * Marseillaise,” or the “ Pa- 
risienne.” Lturned my head to look 
who tapped me on my shoulder, and 
I could see no one; but on turning 
my head round again, the glass king, 
glass crown, and glass palace, had all 
disappeared ; and before me stood the 
old gray palace of the Tuileries, with 
the white flag crowning it, and 
Henri V. addressing his loving sub- 
jects from the centre balcony.......I 
know no more, except that at that 
moment a knock at my bedroom door 
informed me “ that my barber was 
waiting.” 

Sunday is always a féte day at Paris, 
i.e. when it does not rain, snow, hail, 
or blow a hurricane: for of all the 
people on the face of the earth most 
dependent on the state of the weather, 
the Parisians must undoubtedly be 
placed at the top of the list. 

“ Where is the féte to-day?” asked 
Fanny. And well she might; for if 
the almanac had not declared it to be 
the 28th July, it might just as well 
have been mistaken for the 28th of 
August. There were two reasons for 
this state of things ; and I will telt you 
them both right plainly. The second 
day’s féte this year happened, most 
unfortunately for the pleasure-loving 
Parisians, but most fortunately for the 
coffers of the government and the city, 
to be ona Sunday. On any other day 
in the week, the first day would have 
been devoted to distributions at the 
mairies of food to the poor; the se- 
cond day, to weeping at the tombs of 
the heroes ; and the third to rejoicings, 
as we shall see hereafter. But the go- 
vernment could not have the impudence 
to ask the Parisians either to go to 
church, or to visit the tombs on a Sun- 
day, for it knew it would be disobeyed ; 
and it therefore crowded church, cha- 
rity, tombs, and tears, all into a Satur- 
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day, when every one was busy with his 
every-day occupations, and left Sunday 
quite free for the pleasure-going citi- 
zens. Then there was another reason 
for this arrangement, and that was 
* economy.” The government saved a 
day’s expenditure for pleasures for the 
people. For on Sunday there used to 
be a gratuitous representation at all the 
theatres ; but this year there was none. 
On other occasions, there were the in- 
auguration festivals of public monu- 
ments, or the opening of public build- 
ings; but this year there was none. 
The Parisians were left to select their 
own amusements, and to pay for them ; 
and the government had the satisfaction 
of avoiding the expenditure, as well as 
of preventing the disorder and confu- 
sion which must always result in Paris 
from three days’ holydays. In fact, this 
year the Parisians had but one ; for on 
Saturday, not a thousand persons alto- 
gether took notice of the tombs or the 
tears, the garlands or the chants. On 
Sunday, the Parisians either bought or 
sold, opened their shops or closed them, 
according to their wonted custom ; and 
took their usual walk, ride, or drive, 
and regaled themselves and their sweet- 
hearts with beer called English, and 
** GAteaux de Nanterre” made in Paris. 
“‘ But where is the fete?” once more 
asked Fanny; and we read the official 
programme. It was as follows : 


“© Monday, 29th.—In the Carré Ma. 
rigny, Champs Elysées, and on the 
Esplanade des Invalides, military repre- 
sentations in theatres, from two in the 
afternoon till nightfall. There will also 
be two orchestras on each place for 
dancing, and a mdt de Cocagne. At the 
Barriére du Tréne, there will be a theatre 
for military representations, another for 
rope-dancing, four orchestras for dancing, 
and a mdt de Cocagne. On the Seine, 
between the Pont Royal and the Pont 
de la Concorde, at one o’clock, there will 
be jousts on the water, boat-races, and 
other nautical amusements. On the Pont 
d’Orsay, M. Margat will make an ascen- 
sion in a balloon, at five o’clock. In the 
garden of the Tuileries, a grand concert 
will be performed at seven, before the 
Pavillon de l'Horloge. At eight, illumi- 
nated boats and barges, dressed out with 
flags, will be rowed up and down the 
river between the two bridges. They 
will also contain bands of music. At 


nine, there will be a grand display of 


fireworks from the Pont de la Concorde ; 
from which also three illuminated bal- 
loons will be sent up. At the same hour, 
there will he a display of fireworks at the 
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Barriére du Trone. At night, the Hotel 
de Ville, the Arc de Triomphe at the 
Barriére de l’Etoile, the Grand Avenue 
of the Champs Elysées, the Cours de la 
Reine, the Pont des Invalides, the Allée 
d’Autun, the Esplanade des Invalides, 
the Barriére du Trone, and all the public 
buildings, will be illuminated.” 


This was the programme! It looked 
well on paper, like that of the revolu- 
tion of 1830. How it would appear in 
reality we resolved to see. ‘ Perhaps,” 
said one of the party, “ the promises of 
to-day may resemble those of the Hotel 
de Ville.” But Fanny, as well as Mary, 
was averse to gloomy predictions; and 
so, in spite of a tropical sun, and dust 
in abundance, we set forth on our tra- 
vels in quest of fetes and pleasures. 

As the Barritre du Trone is at the 
end of the world, quite at the furthest 
extremity of that revolutionary fau- 
bourg of St. Antoine, so familiar to all 
who are not as ignorant as horses of 
French history, we decided, not by 
ballot, but by open polling, on visiting, 
in the first instance, the fétes of the 
Paris Shoreditch, Hoxton, Kingsland, 
and Bethnal Green. Miss Mary thinks 
Iam wrong in this comparison ; and 
having a sort of patriotic love of Jane 
Shore, Warburton’s Madhouse, and 
the Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green, 
will have it that the Barritre du Trone 
should be compared to Whitechapel, 
and the faubourg St. Antoine to Spi- 
talfields and the surrounding quarters. 
Then be it so; and you have only to 
imagine yourself in Whitechapel Road, 
on a very intensely broiling, boiling, 
frying, July afternoon, surrounded by 
the élite of the Commercial Road, 
Wapping, the Docks, Spitalfields, the 
Minories, Houndsditch, &c., with a de- 
sert of dust before you, and a hot wind 
in your teeth, in order to form a toler- 
ably correct idea of the position of our- 
selves, and of all who would see the 
fetes on the day in question at the 
Barriére du Trone. 

At the barritre in question is a large 
open spot, with trees which ought to 
be green, and grass which ought not to 
be brown ; where the inhabitants of this 
notable faubourg St. Antoine assemble 
in times of political agitation, and 
where many a rabble rout has been 
got up against the altar and the throne. 
On one side of this wide space of 
ground, through which passes the high- 
paved road to Vincennes, was erected 
a large scenic tent, from a raised plat- 
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form, inside of which the soldiers, pre- 
viously trained, played in dumb show 
for six long hours, what the programme 
is pleased to style ‘* military repre- 
sentations.”” Of course, French ex- 
ploits were the burden of all the 
pieces ; and the poor Arabs, Bedouins, 
Algerines, Dutch, English, and every 
one else, all came in, in their turns, for 
“a good drubbing.” No one could 
resist the moustaches, shakos, and shot 
of the French infantry; but, after more 
or less doubtful firing on the part of 
their opponents, all were obliged to 
own themselves completely vanquished. 
The Turkish blood looked of a very 
deep colour; it was probably sang du 
cochon, especially as pork-butchers are 
plentiful in that quarter. The English 
would not bleed at all: they had for- 
gotten to tie on the bladders. The 
Bedouins had no blood at all. But 
this was compensated fur by thé profuse 
spilling of red paint in the direction of 
the Dutch. On the whole, the conflict 
was most sanguinary ; but the warfare 
looked sometimes very much like the 
Christinos’ attacks on the Carlists in 
Spain —i.¢. when the Carlists are pri- 
soners — stabbing them when unarmed, 
or shooting them in the dark. The play, 
however, was adapted to the audience, 
and the government agents had the tact 
to tickle the love of glory and the na- 
tional vanity of the Frenchman's cha- 
racter. When the battle was over, the 
actors appeared in public; and to the 
great mortification of the audience, 
they saw pass before it all the dead, 
as well as all the living men—Turks, 
Arabs, English, Bedovins, Dutch, and 
all—just as alive, and just as well, as 
if the French had not exterminated 
them ten minutes previously. 

The “ mat de Cocagne” is a long, 
very long, white pole; about as thick 
as poor Palmerston’s head, and about 
as slippery as Daniel O'Connell's credit. 
This large, thick, high mast, made of 
white wood, quite round, polished, is 
well greased from top to toe with the 
worst lard or the best dripping. The 
prizes are adjudged to those who climb 
it; and a silver spoon and fork, a sil- 
ver watch, and a small sum of money, 
ure the objects of emulation. The 
heroes are always shirtless, sometimes 
breechesless, and invariably belong to 
what is styled the “ basis” of human 
society ; just as though ignorance, dirt, 


* The French national pawnbroking establishment at Paris, 
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and vulgarity, were the three essential 
ingredients of modern civilisation. Who 
won the spoon and fork, who carried off 
the watch, and who pocketed the five- 
franc pieces, I really cannot tell you ; 
but no matter—they were all Monsieurs, 
were all the heroes of the hour, and 
have long since deposited their win- 
nings at the Mont de Pieté.* Miss 
Mary, who is fond of moralising, either 
did say, or ought to have said, some- 
thing about the greasy pole resembling 
the toils and troubles of life, and the 
rattletraps at the top being emblem- 
atical of the worthlessness of wealth, 
glory, fame, and happiness ; but as she 
may perchance publish her travels, I 
will leave her at some future time to 
speak for herself. 

The “rope-dancing ” was truly na- 
tional, and merits particular description. 
Louis Philippe played the part of the 
wonderful cat, who had ninety-nine 
lives, and always fell on her feet. 
M. Thiers bounded prodigiously. He 
held in one hand the charter of 1830, 
written in goldbeater’s skin, in the form 
ofa hoop, and jumped through it some 
fifty times per minute. He was greatly 
applauded by all the thimblerigs of the 
fauxbourgs. Marshal Soult ascended in 
a balloon tied to the earth by cords. 
In the car was placed the remains of 
the large candles which he carried bare- 
headed across the Place du Carrousel 
in 1829, when he formed part of the 
procession of the Féte Dieu; on the 
seat was deposited the contract made 
by his son with the civil-list, to sell to 
it the Spanish Murillos which he had 
brought with him from the Peninsula 
without paying for; and suspended 
round his neck was his last most elo- 
quent oration at the Chamber of Peers, 
which kept the noble lords in convul- 
sions of laughter for an hour and a half; 
and which fully justified Count Molé 
in his cruel diatribe against the ministry 
of the 12th May, and his ingenious in- 
scription, as applicable to the president 
Soult, of “ Place a louer.” There were 
several other sprawlers; and Dupin, 
Pasquier, Merilhou, and Barthe, all 
tried, like poor Oliver Goldsmith, their 
mountebank capacities. But no one 
looked more ridiculous than Guizot, 
who gave “ a Papist-Protestant jump,” 
and knocked his head against the last 
edition of Fox’s Martyrs. This seemed 
to stagger him ; but Emile de Bonne- 
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choses was there, with his demi-Pro- 

testant, demi-Papist Histoire Sacrée, to 

cheer him; and Coquerel, the Uni- 

tarian, bade him take courage, and try 

to jump back again :— 

“‘ There was a man of Thessaly, and he 
was wondrous wise, 

He jump’d into a quickset hedge, and 
scratch’d out both his eyes ; 

And when he saw his eyes were out, 
with all his might and main, 

He jump’d into another hedge, and 

scratch’d them in again.” 


No amusement can be more national 
in France than that of rope-dancing. 
“The French are a nation of sauteurs,” 
said Bowring ene day, in a passion, 
after little Thiers had been bullying, 
and bounding about the room, against 
England and the English. Bowring 
was sorry for what he said the next day. 
But why should he have been? He 
spoke the truth. 

The first love of a Frenchman is for 
war, the second for a row, the third for 
a woman, the fourth for a bottle (of 
wine being understood), the fifth fora 
dance, and the last for music and the 
drama. The Frenchman is a good 
fighter, a good émeutier, a good cha- 
peron, a good drinker, an admirable 
dancer, and a fiddler or actor a la per- 
Jfection—always excepting Paganini for 
the fiddle, and Young for the drama. 

A French féte without dancing, and 
lots of it, would be like dear Tom 
Duncombe without debts, and plenty 
of them. A Frenchman who cannot 
dance is a sort of dusus nature —like a 
woman without a tongue, champagne 
without froth, Whigs without humbug, 
or Lord Palmerston without stays. As 
to Frenchwomen, what care they for 
their tottering limbs, wrinkled cheeks, 
gray hair, or palsied frame, when the 
quadrilles are merely played on an old, 
out-of-time piano, to say nothing of their 
enthusiasm when Musard’s band plays 
the last set which has come out at the 
Opera? Babe and grandmamma, child 
and woman-grown, mother and prat- 
tling, virtuous or the reverse, wife, 
mistress, sister, cook-maid,—all—all 
stand up to the time of even an old, 
cracked violin, played by a half-witted 
fiddler; and away they dance, in time 
or out of time, in step or out of step, 
just as it may be, till not one pair of 
Jegs shall remain out ofall the circle to 
stand up upon. This was the case, as 
it always is, at the fétes of July, which 
have just closed. Never mind the il- 
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luminations, for the French can dance 
in the dark ; never mind the fireworks, 
for they last but half an hour; never 
mind the company, how it is com- 
posed, for they are “all equal in the 
eye of the law:” and though they 
meet to-day to dance, they may never 
meet again as long as they live; never 
mind even the music, for they would 
dance, were it only to the sound of 
their own footsteps. But dance they 
must; it is as necessary to their indi- 
vidual happiness as war is to their col- 
lective and national joy. An evening 
of social chat would be the very beau 
idéal of dulness, if it terminate not with 
a quadrille ; and this they dance from 
the ‘cradle to womanhood, and thence 
to the grave. In London, Taglioni is 
admired; in Paris, she is adored. 

There is not a more laughable and 


jovial spectacle than a French dancing- 


booth. The master of the ceremonies 
is very frequently the master of the 
tent, whose business it is to keep the 
light fantastic toes tripping eternally ; 
to collect with indefatigable ardour the 
two, three, or four sous paid by each 
cavalier for each dance; to take care 
that his booth be well supplied with 
the fair ones from without, that the 


Jeunes gens May crowd its portals; and 


to have an abundant quantity of luke- 
warm lemonade, of bad beer, of vin 
ordinaire, aud of cigars sans discrétion. 
In England, the lower orders leap ; in 
France, they figure. Oh, how the white 
muslin frocks are held out by all the 
cuisiniers in Paris, with their puck 
ceintures, their best silk-footed stock- 
ings, stolen, or borrowed without ask- 
ing, from their mistresses’ wardrobes ; 
and their caps with flowers that you 
know must be artificial, because they 
resemble nothing yet created on the 
face of the earth. Grapes, also, are 
worn in January, and snowdrops in 
July; lilac in full bloom in November, 
and black currants in April; and all 
looking so natural, that if the tempera- 
ture of the seasons did not give you 
feeling proofs to the contrary, you 
would declare that July was January, 
and that April was November. And 
then the Messieurs !—for in France a 
butcher’s fag is “ Monsieur le Gargon 
de Monsieur le Boucher ;”’ and a chim- 
ney-sweeper's climbing-boy is ‘* Mon- 
sieur le Garcon, qui nettoie les che- 
minées pour Monsieur le Ramoneur.” 
And here they all are,— masters and 
men, foremen and apprentices, la- 
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bourers and mechanics—all together. 
To-morrow they meet in different ca- 
pacities; but to-day they are all 
dancers. The bourgeoisie however, 
do a little bit of the grand sometimes, 
and wear flesh-coloured gloves ; pay 
double the price for dancing, in order 
to have “ reserved seats” in the booth; 
and call for champagne, knowing it is 
not to be had either for love or money, 
The crack dancers, however, are always 
the favourites. Ile who springs for- 
ward most actively, rebounds most 
vigorously, and pirouettes most fan- 
tastically, is the favourite of the fair 
sex, and receives all the smiles, and 
dances with all the pretty women. It 
is a curious fact, however, that a con- 
noisseur in booth-dancing in Paris will 
tell you with tolerable accuracy, not 
only to what trade or calling the 
dancers of the male sex belong, but also 
the quarters of Paris they inhabit,— 
simply from noticing their modes of 
danging, their gestes, “ poses,” and 
other etceteras in their manner. The 
comme il faut dancers are almost al- 
ways journeymen hair-dressers, with 
ringlets, greased eyebrows, oiled mous- 
taches, and thin waists. The journey- 
men linendrapers are not to be de- 
spised, though they can be told from 
the cambric part of their only best shirt, 
from their fancy cravats, and from a 
brilliant display of their profession—in 
the shape of two pocket handkerchiefs. 
The lawyers and sheriffs-officers’ clerks 
are to be discovered by the cock of 
their eyes, by their slang talk about 
“Vargent” and their patrons, and by 
their perfect willingness to engage in a 
row. They are always in batches, 
that they may have witnesses ; and so 
on—and so on. 

Dancing never comes amiss at a 
French fete ; before the lunch-break fast 
it begins the day gaily; after the dé- 
jetiné @ la fourchette, it keeps up fes- 
tivity ; before the dinner, it tends to 
whet the appetite; after dinner, to 
jump down the food; in the evening, 
it is the avocation of the hour; and 
late at night, it procures sound sleep to 
those who are wearied by their previous 
agility. Enfin,—dancing is always 
good, and always seasonable, in the es- 
timation of a Frenchman; and so 
away they dance, till they dance into 
the grave. There we must leave them. 

But we must now dance to the 
banks of the Seine,—to the jousts on 
the water, to boat-races, and other 
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nautical amusements. Well, then, I 
never could, for the life of me, mistake 
monsieur for a sailor; and the more I 
examine into his nautical pretensions, 
the more [ am confirmed in my opin- 
ion. A good sailor is the most 
thoughtful, quiet, unpretending fellow 
on the face of the earth. His sang 
JSroid in moments of danger is one of 
the most wonderful things in this won- 
derful world; no one is so clean, so 
orderly, so neat, so ready at all times 
for all emergencies. This is just the 
reverse ofa French sailor, and, above 
all, ofa Seine wherryman. I beg par- 
don of our Thames wherrymen, for 
daring to style the five pieces of wood 
nailed together in the form of a punt, 
of the age of Alfred the Great, a wherry; 
and if | were not afraid of being thought 
vulgar, I should say it was a “ werry” 
good joke to call them so. There is 
not an uglier machine floating on any 
waters in the world than a Seine 
wherry. Ill made, unpainted (except 
for state occasions), never waterproof, 
half over the shoes in a sort of squashy 
mud, rowed by two long bits of wood 
without form or image, without a rud- 
der—or with one enough to frighten 
the fishes, flat bottomed, and without 
side benches: this is a picture of a 
French wherry. For the féte, how- 
ever, the boats were painted ; and the 
jousters, standing on the poop!! were 
armed with long poles, paddled at the 
end, with which, as the boats were 
rowed in opposite and contending direc- 
tions, they tried each to push the other 
into the water as they approached each 
other’s boats. This is called jousting ! 
To witness this exhibition between the 
Pont Royal and the Pont Louis XV1., 
there were not less than one hundred 
thousand Cockueys collected ; and in 
a most broiling sun, on unsheltered 
quays, and even baked quicker by the 
reflection of the solar rays on a high 
white wall behind them, did these 
seekers after pleasure stand, hour after 
hour, not to see—for not one out of 
forty saw — but to hear, that those who 
had got on the first or second rows of 
standing did see, that every half-hour a 
man in a punt did push another man, 
who was in another punt, into the 
water!! These were called jousts ; 
and Fanny, who did not see them, 
talked about Queen Elizabeth, and the 
jousts of olden times. 

But as hydrostatics and hydraulics 
are not the only sciences enjoyed by 
















































































































































































































































the Parisian population, the little ero- 
naut, Monsieur Margat, made his five 
hundredth, or five thousandth, ascension 
in his air-balloon. The tricoloured car 
contained tricoloured flags; and as no 
one would accompany him, either for 
love or money, he went up alone, and 
waved his emblems of war and revolu- 
tion till he got out of sight of the ap- 
plauding population of Paris. This 
done, he descended, packed up his 
balloon, and reached the Quai d’Orsay 
again in time to see the fireworks. 

The hour of dinner now approached. 
M. Margat was out of sight, and a 
general rush was made to every thing 
in the shape of eatables. It was capital 
fun to witness the devourings at this 
moment in the Champs Elysées. Every 
bench and chair, every plank across 
two empty wine-casks,—in fact, every 
thing resembling a seat, was seized on 
with avidity. “ Fried bacon,” cried 
one ; “ Sausages for two,” roared a 
second ; “ Salad for three,” exclaimed 
the chief of a party of gamins, who af- 
terwards took his bread, and wiped 
round the salad-bowl; “ Un beuf, 
avec du choux,” ejaculated a most 
gaudy, gay grisette, who undertook to 
direct the dinner arrangements of her- 
self and her exquisitely dressed dandy 
linen-draper,—her gallant, gay Lo- 
thario for that evening’s entertainments : 
and so they went on,—one eating 
stewed carrots, and another stewed 
peas ; and hundreds feeding on knuckles 
of rusty ham-bacon, covered with rasp- 
ings in abundance, to hide their de- 
formities. Some called for bottles of 
beer, others for cider (much sourer 
than essence of vinegar); whilst the 
majority stuck to vin ordinaire, and an 
abundance of water. As all dined in 
the open air, there were very few table- 
cloths; and the waiters were kind 
enough to smoke all their dishes by 
the smoke of their cigars in their mouths, 
and to seek to lay the dust by expecto- 
rating on the ground, 

One fellow was crying aloud his 
parallelogram pills, resembling square 
nutmegs, and tasting like musk and 
treacle. 

Another “ marchand”’ was vaunting 
the character of his lemonade,—not 
that it was good, but that it was cool ; 
and how could it be otherwise, when 
from a brown pitcher he filled up the 
bottle with cold water, as often as a 
customer purchased a glass of the con- 
tents of the bottle? “ Happy mode 
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this,” said Fanny, “ ofkeeping a le- 
monade bottle always full.” 

There stood a miniature Tortoni’s, or 
a dealer in ices to little boys and girls, 
who could afford a farthing out of the 
money allowed them for their féte day. 
The ice-glasses were the size of ladies’ 
thimbles. There were two sorts of ice- 
creams,—the one red, and the other 
white. The mother served the former, 
and the daughter the latter; whilst the 
father stood behind, wiping his red 
face with his blue handkerchief, and 
exclaiming,—* Au petit Tortoni! Les 
rouges sont aux framboises! Les blancs 
sont & la vanille! Deux liards le 
verre.’ As there were no spoons for 
the consumers, they made use of their 
tongues ; and the father rinced the 
glasses in a bowl of water, which an- 
swered the purpose of washing out 
some five hundred an hour. 

As to games and gambling, there 
was no lack of either. All was 
chance. Did you want a knife, brooch, 
bracelet, toy, cup and saucer, ginger- 
bread husband, pocket handkerchief, 
—never mind what, there were lottery 
tickets for all in profusion. Here stood 
a boy with his dolls’ skittles; and if 
you knocked them down with his doll’s 
ball, you had a dozen of macaroni 
cakes. Here were round-about raffles, 
and macaroni number tables, and pop- 
guns to shoot at a mark, and bows and 
arrows to shoot at pipe-clay images ; 
and the winner always gained some- 
thing, the value of which was very near 
a farthing. Then there were little 
wooden horses running round in rings, 
crying, “ Who'll ride me?” And close 
by, many “ Up to the heavens and 
down again, my little dears ;—and all 
for six liards.” Then there were 
dancing dogs, and grimacing monkeys ; 
enlightened mice ; intellectual rabbits ; 
ingenious cats ; lions who loved ladies’ 
heads in their mouths, merely for the 
pleasure of licking them ; hyznas who 
were as gentle as lap-dogs ; tigers who 
were so ainiable as even to prefer being 
starved, pinched, and pricked, at the 
discretion of their proprietors; won- 
derful children, with three heads; 
wonderful women, standing nine feet 
high, without their boots; wonderful 
men, who allowed themselves to be 
bitten by serpents ; wonderful fire- 
eaters, who swallowed chaldrons of hot 
charcoal in the course of the day with- 
out the smallest inconvenience; and, 
besides weighing machines to weigh 
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the whole body, other machines to try 
the strength of lungs, tovs, fingers, 
feet, and thumbs. ‘There were elec- 
trical apparatuses to please the scien- 
tific; travelling doctors to quack the 
multitude ; ce naked Indians,” to de- 
light the fair sex ; and the “ most won- 
derful young English giant, who could 
stand like Atlas,” and do a vast deal 
more besides. 

These, with drinking, dancing, and 
dust, kept all alive ; and as every sort 
of musical instrument might be heard, 
from the humble Jew’s organ to the 
matchless hurdy-gurdy, broken fiddle, 
harp, guitar, ke. &c. &c., there was noise 
enough, from six to eight, to reach even 
your ears in our beloved Regent Street. 

But eight o’clock arrived —as eight 
o'clock always will,—and the illumina- 
tions shone forth in all their brilliancy. 
Do you know, my dear Yorke, what a 
French illumination means! I dare 
say you do; but some of my country 
cousins may not, and so I am resolved 
to tell them. Well, then, my dear 
cousins, you know what a red tile is? 
—Yes. Well, that’s notit. But can 
you imagine round saucers made of 
clay, the same colour as red tiles?— 
Yes. Well, then, you have arrived at 
the first portion of the secret. Those 
red tile saucers, very coarse, and never 
polished, are about an inch deep. 
They are filled with the very refuse of 
tallow, and a piece of the commonest 
tow-wick is placed in the middle. 
These machines are placed on window 
cells, or on the tops of gates, or on the 
steps of public buildings, or on wooden 
frames made for the purpose, in the 
form of garden-stands for plants; and 
the wood is coloured with a sort of 
light green paint, of a very inferior 
quality ; and at the residences of am- 
hassadors, peers, and wealthy deputies, 
two stands are placed outside their 
houses, on the foot-pavement, with 
some twenty grease saucers on each 
stand. As darkness becomes visible, 
these wicks are all lighted, and away 
they blaze, and smoke, and smell,— 
yes, smell, indeed they do,—till the 
grease is all consumed by the wicks, 
and then they go out! This is a 
French illumination. Never inside 
houses, never candles, never pretty 
lamps, and never is a “ general” illu- 
mination more than above one hundred 
and fifty dwellings in all Paris. This 
year, indeed, the contractor for these 
fétes was English enough to suspend, 
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in the Champs Elysées some lustres of 
variegated lamps, a la Vauxhall. The 
effect was magical; and the French 
are quite out of love with their grease- 
pots. So much for the illuminations, 
except some small steam-boats which 
plied away between the bridges to the 
infinite delight of all but the fishes, who 
were thus prevented from going to sleep. 

The monster-concert in the Tuileries 
Gardens was, as monster-concerts al- 
ways are, prodigiously loud and elo- 
quent; and, of course, the “ Mar- 
seillaise”’ and the ‘“ Parisienne” were 
thundered forth by the “ badauds” of 
Paris. The beautiful swans looked 
offended at this intrusion on their do- 
main; but when did a revolution re- 
spect vested interests ? 

Last scene of all in this strange 
eventful history were the fireworks. 
They lasted one hour, all but seven 
minutes ; they cost one thousand five 
hundred pounds sterling; they fright- 
ened all the sparrows and linnets away 
from Paris; they were aided in their 
awful roaring by the cannon of the 
Invalides ; and the earth trembled, 
even if the mountains did not fly. 
Never was such a blaze; never was 
such a noise. 

The Fétes were over. 


MORAL. 


National fetes are very admirable, or 
very absurd! When they record a 
great deliverance, a wonderful victory, 
a national conquest, or, in other words, 
some event of vast magnitude, at which 
all rejoice, and of which all are proud, 
and for which all are thankful, 
—they are admirable! But when 
such fétes as these I have been describ- 
ing are held, having in their character 
no sort of harmony with the events 
they commemorate ; when they are 
only to celebrate the triumph of a 
party, and not of a people—of a frac- 
tion of the nation, and not of the nation 
itself; when they tend to keep up ani- 
mosities, instead of allaying them, and 
to renew the remembrance of deplorable 
disasters ; and, above all, when even 
the government itself which celebrates 
them would not be in existence, if the 
principles (the triumph of which they 
commemorate) had not been put 
down; then, most assuredly, such 
fetes are prodigiously absurd. What 
think you, my dear Yorke? I hope 
you are of the same opinion as 

You know Wuo. 
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“‘ WHAT IS OUR REAL POSITION @” 


“ Mr. Francis Bartne to be Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer,” vice Mr. 
Spring Rice, created a peer ! 

Well, there is not much in the 
circumstance, perhaps, and people 
generally read the announcement with 
the most utter unconcern. After the 
miserable exhibition of the last three 
weeks, the chief feeling is one of 
gratulation at having got rid of Spring 
Rice ; and as for the young gentleman 
who is named as his successor, the 
only remark is, “ After all, any change 
must be for the better!” 

And yet, when one reflects a little 
on all this, there is a manifest and 
serious cause for alarm. Silently, and 
with an unobserved step, a vast change 
is taking place in England. If we 
only refer back to the advent of the 
Whigs in 1830, we shall quickly per- 
ceive its nature and its reality. 

When Lord Grey accepted office in 
the year just named, there was an open 
declaration, on his part, in the ap- 
pointments then made, that he owed it 
to the country to select for the various 
departments the best men that could 
be found; only requiring such a general 
agreement of views as to ensure har- 
mony in the cabinet, but leaving per- 
sonal attachments and predilections as 
much as possible out of view. Thus 
the chancellorship was conferred on 
Lord Brougham, although the feeling 
of the moment was as far as possible 
from friendship between the premier 
and the advocate. In like manner 
Lord Ripon, and Lord Palmerston, 
and Mr. Charles Grant, were offered 
seats in the cabinet, although neither 
of them had ever even borne the name 
of Whig. 

We are not required to assert the 
entire wisdom of all these selections. 
We have no great opinion, for in- 
stance, of either of Mr. Huskisson’s 
satellites. All we mean to contend 
for is, that there was a sedulous en- 
deavour, on Lord Grey's part, to select 
men of some note and promise ; and to 
give the public, by this course, some 
assurance of the purity of his own 
intentions. 

That cabinet, however, relied mainly 
on the support of a large party among 
the people. Accordingly, its chan- 
cellor of the exchequer was Lord Al- 
thorp: not a genius, certainly, of any 
great resplendency; but still an ac- 


knowledged parliamentary leader; a 
nobleman ; a man of peculiarly happy 
manners; exceedingly popular with 
the House of Commons, and admitted 
on all hands to be possessed of a great 
measure of sterling sense, judgment, 
and good temper. 

Lord Althorp, by the death of Earl 
Spencer, was removed from his post, 
and a new chancellor of the exchequer 
was required. Mr. Spring Rice was 
named. A great declension, assuredly, 
but still an appointment which might 
just pass muster. Mr. Rice had been 
an active, stirring member of parlia- 
ment, for more than twenty years ; was 
a fluent speaker; had entered the lists 
with O’Connell himself, on Repeal, 
and had signally defeated him. He was 
also a good man of detail; apt at 
figures, and a pleasant, conciliatory 
sort of a second-rate person. 

This appointment, like the first, 
was made with an eye to the public 
and to the house; but we are now 
under a new régime. The cabinet no 
longer leans upon the house, or upon 
the public. Ithas another and a more 
stable support. The court is with 
it; and whatever a lady requires, must, 
of course, be done. Lord Melbourne 
resumed office, he declares, solely to 
please the queen. He has consented to 
retain office merely because the queen 
besought it. What, then, need he, 
standing in this peculiar position, to 
care about the public opinion of this 
or that appointment? What if he 
chose to give the great seal to a bar- 
rister of last year’s growth, or to 
make Mr. William Cowper, his private 
secretary, first lord of the Admiralty ? 
Why should he trouble himself to think 
or say any more on the subject, than 
merely to mention it, after dinner, at 
Buckingham House? And as to the 
rest of the world, why, what could they 
have to do with the matter ? 

Mr. Francis Baring fills the post 
which, if the country were polled 
to-morrow, every one knows — Lord 
Melbourne himself knows—would he 
filled by Sir Robert Peel! Is not the 
thing too absurd to be named with a 
grave countenance ‘ 

We shall not apply a single uncivil 
word to Mr. Francis Baring. He is, 
to us, as little known as he is to all 
who are not habitual frequenters of 
the Treasury chamber. He has been, 
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we believe, several years in parliament ; 
but that he ever opened his lips in that 
assembly, save to ** move an estimate,” 
is a fact of which we are not cog- 
nizant. We therefore take him to be 
one of those decent, well-behaved, 
tolerably-educated sort of gentlemen, 
who swarm into Downing Street every 
morning to assume their accustomed 
desks, go through their accustomed 
routine, and, at the end of the quarter, 
receive their accustomed salaries. If 
any one can distinguish Mr. Francis 
Baring from this common herd of 
public servants, by any act he has ever 
done, any speech he has ever written ; 
or, in short, by any one intellectual 
performance, we shall be happy to be 
enlightened by the information. At 
present we are utterly ignorant of any 
public reason for his elevation to the 
management of the finances of this vast 
empire, rather than any Mr. Smith, or 
Mr. Jones, or Mr. Johnson, who might 
happen to have served an apprentice- 
ship at the Treasury board. 

This appointment, therefore, seems 
to us, if it be not a merely pro tempore 
arrangement, to present a feature of the 
darkest kind. One of the most im- 
portant distinctions which exists, be- 
tween a constitutional government and 
a tyranny, is this; that in the former, 
fitness and qualification for public of- 
fices is necessarily sought for in the 
person to be selected; while, in the 
latter, the fiat of the ruler settles all 
questions; and the most undeserving, 
if enjoying the royal favour, is as safe 
in his inaptitude and misconduct, as 
the best and the most capable of the 
whole community. 

The circumstance, however, passes 
over, and will pass, without remark, 
Such is the general disgust and de- 
spondency, that a trifle like this scarcely 
adds to its amount. In an unchequered 
career of bungling and incompetency, 
it is hardly an individual person or an 
individual act that will arrest the public 
attention. 

The miserable close of Mr. Rice’s 
career, too, tends greatly to smooth the 
way for the new financier. Any one 
can see, at a glance, that had Lord Al- 
thorp only now been removed —still 
more, had Sir Robert Pee! but recently 
filled the office of finance minister — 
the appointment of * Mr. Francis Bar- 
ing” would have caused one unanimous 
exclamation of astonishment throughout 
the island. But the office having been 
first lowered by Mr. Rice’s appoint- 
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ment, and then rendered almost con- 
temptible by his conduct in it, is now 
thought to have fallen sufficiently far 
to be fit for one of Mr. Baring’s level. 
Let but the other departments of the 
government undergo a similar dete- 
rioration, and we may come, in time, 
to be ruled by a cabinet in no way 
distinguishable from an average Mid- 
dlesex jury. ‘The question, however, 
will then recur, which we alluded to a 
few months back,—Whether, for fourth 
and fifth-rate men, we are bound to 
provide the salaries which befitted the 
talents of Pitt and Fox, of Huskisson, 
and Tierney, and Canning ? 

We have spoken very slightingly of 
Mr. Rice’s administration of the fi- 
nancial department; and, not to be 
even suspected of injustice, we shall, 
in two or three lines, repeat the brief 
statement we gave in last month’s 
number. 

Mr. Rice, considering him as a con- 
tinuous finance-minister, though hold- 
ing different offices in succession—Mr. 
Rice came to the Treasury in 1830, and 
he leaves it in 1839. 

The progress of the national finances, 
in these nine years of * peace and re- 
trenchment,” has been as follows: 


1830. 
Income ..... - £ 50,479,000 
Expenditure........ 47,812,000 


Surplus, for reduction 
vee £2,667,000 


1839. 
Income ...+.+++++++<£ 48,128,000 
Expenditure 48,988,000 


Deficiency ....+++++ £860,000 


The state of the debt is equally dis- 
creditable. In the course of nine years 
of “ peace and retrenchment,” with a 


surplus, when he took office, of 
2,667,000/. per annum, the reduction 
of debt ought to have been more than 
thirty millions —or, allowing for the 
West Indian compensation, more than 
ten millions, reducing the annual 
charge by some three or four hundred 
thousand a-year. Instead of which, 
the case stands thus: 
1830. 
Charge on funded and 
unfunded debt .... £ 29,049,000 
1839, 
Charge on funded and 
unfunded debt .... 29,427,000 


Increase «+++ £378,000 
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After such a specimen of financiering 
as this, it is no wonder that people cry 
out, even when “ Mr. Francis Baring” 
is named, “ Well, matters can hardly 
be worse managed than they have been.” 
And, as if to wind up in a fitting man- 
ner the whole career of blunders, Mr. 
Rice closes his official labours by an 
exhibition of his skill in loan-making, 
such as assuredly has had no parallel 
in the history of these islands. 

Will it be believed, half a century 
hence — except, indeed, we are doomed 
for our sins to suffer a lengthened Whig 
domination, and a consequent career 
of shame and dishonour—will it be 
believed, even twenty years hence, that 
in the year 1839, this land of wealth 
and of loan-making—this land to 
which every needy government in the 
globe resorts in its necessity—required, 
for its own affairs, a loan of the paltry 
amount of four millions, and could only 
obtain it after a week’s trafficking, and 
then with the greatest apparent diffi- 
culty!* There is, indeed, this comfort, 
that every one who hears the tale, will 
feel assured on the instant, that nothing 
but some extraordinary mismanagement 
could have produced such a result. 
And such, in reality, is the fact. There 
could have been no probability, in the 
times of Earl Grey and Lord Althorp, 
that a sum of three times the amount 
should be boggled at; and had the 
Duke of Wellington required to borrow 
JSorty millions instead of four, he might 
have had it at two days’ notice. But 
such was the peculiar sort of manage- 
ment displayed by Mr. Rice, that had 
the weather proved unpropitious, and 
excited any further apprehensions as to 
the harvest, it is abundantly clear that 
the miserable sum of four millions 
would not have been subscribed, and 
the British government would have ex- 
hibited to the other states of Europe 
an appearance of financial weakness, 
absolutely unparalleled since the days 
ofCharles II. Even as the matter now 
stands, Mr. Rice is justly chargeable 
with a degree of criminality far ex- 
ceeding that for which many men have 
been impeached. At this critical mo- 
ment, when the horizon is obscured in 
several quarters, he has given to France, 
to Austria, and, above all, ¢o Russia, 
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the impression, that such is either the 
embarrassment or the financial weak- 
ness of the British government, that it 
is with the greatest difficulty that it can 
contrive to raise so trifling a loan as 
four millions sterling, or about one- 
eighth of the cost of the single campaign 
of 1815! 

However, Mr. Rice is gone, and 
Mr. Francis Baring is chancellor of the 
exchequer. The idea still returns upon 
the mind, that this cannot be intended 
for a permanent arrangement ; but is 
merely, like the nomination of Mr. 
Arabin to the judge-advocateship, last 
year, a “ warming-pan ” affair, by which 
the exchequer is kept disposable when 
some remoditication of the cabinet shall 
take place. But whether meant to 
be permanent or temporary; whether 
made in carelessness of public opinion, 
or in utter recklessness of all conse- 
quences ; or as a “ stopgap ” under the 
momentary emergency, it is a matter 
admitting no doubt, that this change, 
like almost every other change, is one 
which adds weakness rather than 
strength to the already tottering ad- 
ministration. 

But can we say, “ adds weakness?” 
Is it possible for any government, ca- 
pable of standing for a single hour, to 
be weaker than the present? Utterly 
powerless in parliament; seeing every 
measure taken out of their hands, and 
remodelled at the will of their oppo- 
nents, either by their own consent in 
the lower house, or without their con- 
sent in the upper; unable to gain one 
single step in advance, because of the 
Conservatives, or to turn either to the 
right hand or to the left, because of the 
Radicals ; it is now becoming univer- 
sally felt and acknowledged, even down 
to the very pothouses, that the Mel- 
bourne ministry is a ministry neither 
possessing nor hoping for the means of 
carrying out their own principles ; that 
it is, in short, a * do-nothing,” * care- 
nothing” cabinet; preserved and main- 
tained, wholly and entirely, by the will 
and for the pleasure of the queen. 

And its hopes and its views seem all 
to be adapted to this peculiar position. 
The language of Lord Melbourne, when 
speaking of the Conservatives, is, 
“ What are they to turn us out upon?” 


* We have given this transaction its real name —a loan, for such in fact it is. 


Four millions will have been added to the debt. 


The chancellor will not indeed 


receive bank-notes for the stock, but he will receive exchequer-bills ; the removal of 
which from the market will allow him to create an equal amount of new bills, repre- 


senting so much money. 
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This premier does not even profess to 
enjoy the confidence of the people, 
any more than he does that of parlia- 
ment. But he contents himself with 
being in possession of Downing Street, 
and in favour at Buckingham Palace ; 
and merely asks, “ How are they to 
get an opportunity of turning us out?” 
The earnest wish of the cabinet to 
dissolve pariiament the moment the 
least chance offers of getting a more 
favourable House of Commons, is uni- 
versally known, and admitted by them- 
selves without any reserve. Their ab- 
staining from this step, then, is the 
most explicit confession they can give, 
that they know that the public voice, 
at a general election, would be given 
against their continuance in office. 
They feel themselves, then, without 
support among the people: They know 
that in the House of Commons they 
cannot command 200 votes, and that 
the 150 Radicals merely give them their 
reluctant support, as “ the least of two 
evils ;” while in the House of Peers, 
after adding with their own hands 
above eighty new peerages, they are 
left “in a minority of 111” (July 5); 
and yet they retain office! What is 


this but to assert, in the most positive 


and practical manner, that the will, or 
the fancy, of the queen, ought to out- 
weigh, and shall outweigh, the ascer- 
tained judgment of peers, and com- 
moners, and the whole community ! 

We are then, at present, no longer 
under a popular or a constitutional go- 
vernment, but, strictly and unreservedly, 
under a government by court favour. 
We have a cabinet rejected alike by 
Lords and Commons, and by the elective 
bodies of the people, but which still 
retains its hold of office; contenting 
itself with saying, “* We are in; the 
queen is with us; and how can they 
get us out ?” 

Yet that position is not altogether a 
safe one for the parties, any more than 
it is a desirable one for the country. 
The cabinet evidently shews signs of 
uneasiness. Ifence the desire so fre- 
quently manifested, to get up, if pos- 
sible, “a popular cry,” alias, a popular 
delusion, on which to dissolve parlia- 
ment, and to try for a House of Com- 
mons with fewer Conservatives, more 
Whigs, and, above all, fewer Radicals. 
There is a lurking consciousness that 
the single faculty of adhesiveness will 
not much longer suffice; that some 
firmer basis than court favour must be 
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found, or the whole fabric, some day, 
will come tumbling to the ground. 
Hence symptoms are visible, in more 
quarters than one, ofa calling-forth of 
the whole remaining strength of the 
old Whig party, to make one more fight 
for the retention of power. 

In various parts of the country, pre- 
parations are making for a last strug- 
gle. And these preparations are making 
chiefly, or exclusively, by the Whig 
aristocracy ; shewing that it is not a 
popular effort, but solely a sudden re- 
solve of the old Whig faction. 

In Middlesex, Mr. Byng has joined 
with himself, in the room of Mr. Hume, 
not some other of Mr. Hume’s class, 
but a mere Whig —a Cavendish ; and, 
backed by tliese two rich houses, there 
is every prospect of a harder struggle, 
at the registration of this year, than has 
been known since the passing of the 
Reform-bill. 

In Herts, Lord Dacre, another Whig, 
is at work; and here, too, there is 
every sign of a well-fought contest. 

In Norfolk, now represented by four 
Conservatives, the great Whig families 
of Coke and Astley and Folkes and 
Windham, are all to be called into ac- 
tion; and a vehement effort is to be 
made to wrest two, at least, of the four 
seats from the hands of the present 
holders. 

Similar intelligence comes from every 
part of the kingdom, and we gather 
from it,— 

1. That the ministers feel the im- 
possibility of going on with the present 
parliament, and are anxious to dissolve 
at the very first instant in which the 
least hope may present itself. 

2. That to bring about such an op- 
portunity, they have resolved to fight 
with the greater earnestness the regis- 
tration of the present year. And, 

3. That, aware that, if now de- 
feated, their game is up for the next 
half century, they have resolved to 
make it “ a life-and-death affair.” 

We trust that the Conservatives will 
catch the same feeling, and will meet 
this last onset, as the last charge of the 
imperial guard was met at Waterloo, 
with a resolute determination not to be 
driven from their position. They may 
comfort themselves, like the British 
guards on that occasion, with the 
thought, that the sun of the Whigs is 
setting, and that the present is the last 
attempt which it will be in their power 
to make. 
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Their situation is indeed desperate. 
They have just contrived to totter 
through the session; but it is not within 
the limits of possibility that they can 
weather such another. A change of 
some kind, either of these Whigs for 
other Whigs, or for a Conservative 
administration, must be made before 
the houses again assemble. Of that 
there can be no doubt. 

In fact, no men, however careless 
and reckless they might be, could 
possibly contemplate attempting such 
another session as the last has proved. 
Lord Lyndburst has just given his 
retrospect of its results,—in a speech as 
lucid and brilliant as his former one on 
the same topic, but having the ad- 
vantage of the greater easiness of the 
task. So clear was the case against 
the cabinet, that a speaker of far in- 
ferior powers could not have failed on 
such an occasion. It was sufficient to 
read the royal speech of February, and 
to ask, why such promises were put 
into the queen’s mouth, except it was 
seriously meant that some fulfilment 
should take place ? 

The parliamentary business of the 
session was thus indicated in that 
ministerial production. After going 
through the usual topics on which the 
sovereign, according to custom, in- 
forms parliament of the state of foreign 
affairs, the queen was made thus to 
point out the duties to which the two 
houses would have to apply themselves : 

** The reform and amendment of the 
municipal corporations of Ireland are 
essential to the interests of that part of 
my dominions. 

‘lt is also urgent that you should 
apply yourselves to the prosecution and 
completion of those measures which have 
been recommended by the ecclesiastical 
commissioners of England, for the pur- 
pose of increasing the efficiency of the 
established church. 

“The better enforcement of the law, 
and the more speedy and certain adminis- 
tration of justice, one of the first import. 
ance to the welfare of the community ; 
and 1 feel assured that you will be 
aniious to devote yourselves to the ex- 
amination of the measures which will be 
submitted to you, for the purposes of ob- 
taining those beneficial results.” 

The speech then contained the 
usual reference to the estimates; and, 
adverting to the Canadas, expressed a 
confidence, 

“That your wisdom will adopt such 
measures a8 Will secure to those parts of 
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my empire the benefit of internal tran- 
quillity, and the full advantages of their 
own great natural resources.” 

Such were the intimations held out 
in January last, of the business to be 
transacted in the session of the year. 
And never was there a more total 
failure, in every single particular. 

It is customary for the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, on appearing 
before the queen at the close of the 
session, to address to her majesty a 
few sentences, detailing the points in 
which her majesty’s wishes have been 
met, and thus summing up the results 
of the year’s legislation. Ifthe Speaker 
of the present year were to be candid 
and explicit, he would have to render 
to the queen some such account as 
follows :— 

* Your majesty was graciously 
pleased, in the month of February 
last, to recommend to our particular at- 
tention four topics. Your majesty 
stated that the reform of the corpora- 
tions of Ireland ‘ was essential to the 
interests’ of that country; that ‘ the 
measures recommended by the ecclesi- 
astical commissioners were urgent ;’ 
that the improvement of the law and of 
the administration of justice were ‘ of 
the first importance ;’ and that you re- 
lied on the wisdom of parliament ‘ to 
adopt such measures as might secure to 
Canada the benefit of internal tran- 
quillity, and the full advantages of their 
own great national resources.’ 

“ I have now the grief to announce 
to your majesty, that in no one of 
these matters have the gracious designs 
and intentions expressed in your ma- 
jesty’s speech been fulfilled. ‘ The 
reform of the corporations of Ireland,’ 
however essential, has not been effect- 
ed. ‘ The measures recommended by 
the ecclesiastical commissioners,’ how- 
ever urgent, have not been ‘ prosecuted 
or completed.” The improvement of 
the law, and of the administration of 
justice, although ‘ of the first import- 
ance,’ has not even been attempted. 
And, like all other matters of import- 
ance, the settlement of the affairs of 
Canada has been postponed to some 
future occasion. ‘The session of the 
present year, then, from some cause or 
other, must be reported to your ma- 
jesty to have been one altogether barren 
of any desirable results; and I can 
only recommend it to your majesty’s 
most serious consideration, to discover, 
if possible, through whose neglect or 
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inefficiency it has come to pass, that 
the legislative functions of parliament 
are thus permitted to become utterly 
unavailing to any good or desirable 
purpose.” 

Such would be a true and faithful 
report of the doings of parliament 
in the session just closing. But we 
must not forget that in the debate 
on the results of the session, in 
which Lord Lyndhurst gave the crush- 
ing exposition of the weakness of mi- 
nisters, already referred to, Lord Mel- 
bourne, after some mere rudeness to- 
wards his censor, personally, gave what 
he seemed to consider a substantial re- 
ply to the main allegations of the case. 
This reply is of so extremely curious a 
character, that we must give it in his 
lordship’s own words :— 


* He must beg leave to remind the 
noble and learned lord, that the business 
of the country was not properly the pass- 
ing laws,— that parliament had much to 
do besides the passing of laws and the 
making of new enactments,—that they 
had something to do besides introducing 
new laws, and amending those which 
were faulty and defective ; and that, al- 
though many bills may not have passed 
into laws, and many more may have been 
left unconsidered, yet it could not be 
said that the business of the country was 
left unconducted, because the passing of 
bills and laws was only a subsidiary and 
incidental duty of parliament (!) The 
principal duty of parliament was to con- 
sider the estimates for the public service, 
and to retrench what was superfluous, to 
correct what was amiss, and to assist the 
crown with those supplies and subsidies 


which it thinks it right and necessary to 
afford.” 


If this speech had been made by 
Lord Castlereagh, or old George Rose, 
in the good old Tory times, never 
would it have been forgotten! Ever- 
lastingly should we have been remind- 
ed, in speech, in pamphlet, in review, 
in daily journal,—that “the Tory 
doctrine” was, that parliament was a 
mere taxing machine, a “ committee of 
subsidy ;” that this was its “ principal 
duty,” and that legislational reform 
was “only a subsidiary and incidental 
duty.” Why! the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s dry but accurate remark, touch- 
ing “ the farce ofa county meeting,” or 
his approbation of the ancient theory 
of the House of Commons,—neither of 
these could bear the least comparison 
with this discovery of a Whig prime 
VOL. XX. NO. CXVII. 
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minister, that “ the principal duty of 
parliament is to vote the supplies.” 

But we must have a word or two 
with our noble but rather “ off-hand” 
premier, touching this doctrine of his, 
If it be true,—if this notion be really 
well-founded, and not a mere fancy, 
hazarded on the spur of the moment, 
for want of a better argument, —then 
has the noble viscount been party toa 
strange delusion for these eight or ten 
years past. 

Any man accustomed to read the 
newspapers, is perfectly aware, that 
not only in “ the Tory times,” when, 
of course, all kinds of atrocities were 
practised,—but during the whole of 
the period during which Lord Mel- 
bourne has occupied a prominent place 
in the cabinet, a notion of the functions 
and duties of parliament, as far re- 
moved as possible from this present 
Whig doctrine, has been universally 
entertained; and not entertained by 
the vulgar merely, but fostered and 
acted upon by the whole Whig party 
collectively. 

What has been the constant tone of 
that party, both in and out of parlia- 
ment, as to public affairs, and ques- 
tions of public interest? Has it not 
ever been, a dealing with parliament 
as, peculiarly and pre-eminently, a le- 
gislative, a law-making, a reform. 
effecting body ? First, the Reform Bill, 
—then, a multitude of other changes 
or “ reforms,” springing out of that 
parent measure. It was touching 
these functions and duties of parlia- 
ment that speeches were made, and 
reviews and essays written, and meet- 
ings held, and resolutions talked of, 
and the House of Peers threatened. 
And yet, now, forsooth, we are quietly 
informed, that “ the passing of bills 
of laws is only a subsidiary and inci- 
dental duty of parliament.” “ The 
principal duty” of that assembly is, to 
grant the supplies ! 

Why, if there be the least degree of 
truth in this representation, the ques- 
tion must immediately occur to every 
one, What are all the contests between 
Whigs and Tories about? Or why are 
there such parties as Whigs, or Tories, 
or Radicals, at all? Are these great 


parties disputing about matters which 

are among the “ merely subsidiary 

and incidental duties of parliament?” 

Has the country been kept, ever since 

1830, in one continual ferment of 

political strife, about matters “ merely 
BR 
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incidental?” Or has there been any 
difticulty in inducing parliament to 
attend to its “ principal duty ””—the 
granting the supplies—a difficulty so 
great as to call forth all the efforts we 
have seen, and which are still con- 
tinued ? 

No, it is delusion all, from first to 
last, and sheer hypocrisy, without ad- 
mixture, and without excuse. It was 
a delusion, if this doctrine be worth 
a straw, to talk of the necessity of 
Reform atall. For what has Reform 
done for us, as far as this “ principal 
duty of parliament” is concerned ? 
The crown obtained the necessary sup- 
plies in 1830 without much difficulty, 
—the crown obtains them in 1839 by 
an exactly similar process. The only 
difference that exists is, that Joseph 
Hume has changed his seat, and that 
his removal from the opposition 
benches has certainly saved the 
finance minister of the day some 
trouble. In other respects the matter 
is just where it was in 1830. This 
“principal duty” is gone through ; 
and the crown has no reason to com- 
plain of the unreasonableness of its 
‘faithful Commons.” Nor have the 
people gained by the change. We 
have already seen that in the last 


budget offered to the unreformed par- 
liament, the year’s expenditure was 


47,812,000/., and that, after nine 
years of “reform” and “ retrench- 
ment,” the budget of 1839 exhibits 
an expenditure of 48,988,000/. Con- 
sidered, then, as a taxing machine, the 
Reform-parliament works as well as 
the boroughmongers’ parliament; but 
considered as a guardian of the people’s 
purse, it is far less efficient than its 
predecessor. 

Yet, to gain this boasted “ Reform,” 
was the realm brought to the verge of 
a convulsion; and now, having ob- 
tained it, the practical results, as far as 
“the principal duty of parliament” is 
concerned, must be returned, in par- 
liamentary phrase, as “ NIL.” 

Ay, but the agitators of 1831-32, 
held a very different language from that 
which my Lord Melbourne finds it 
convenient to use in 1839. They 
never told the people that it was a 
mistake to suppose that the principal 
business of parliament was to legislate ; 
that law-making was “ only a subsi- 
diary and incidental part of its duty ;” 
and that the granting the supplies 
which the crown might want was its 
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chief use and its “ principal duty.” Oh, 
no! very different was the language 
held at that period. But now “a 
change has come over the spirit” of 
the Whigs. They have tried clap-trap 
after clap-trap, and “ reform” after 
“ reform.” Some of these the House 
of Lords has conceded; others they 
have negatived. Those which have 
been granted, as Municipal Reform 
for instance, the people find to be 
sheer delusion, and often worse. Those 
which have been refused, the people 
remain utterly careless about. And 
thus, after about five years of fruitless 
attempts, and still more fruitless suc- 
cesses, the miserable Whigs find them- 
selves, at last, utterly bankrupt ;—their 
whole stock in trade of humbug ex- 
hausted, their tricks exposed, their 
imbecility thoroughly understood ; 
and, as a last resource, their leader 
stands up in his place in _par- 
liament, gravely and unblushingly to 
inform us, that it has heen a mistake, 
all along, to look to them or to parlia- 
ment for reforms, or bills, or improve- 
ments in legislation; for that all such 
things are merely “ incidental and sub- 
sidiary,” and that his principal concern 
is to get the supplies, to pass a vote of 
70,000/. for the queen’s new stables, 
and to see-that there is cash enough 
found, by some means or other, to pay 
his own and his colleagues’ salaries ! 

“To this complexion have we come 
at last.” True, it is a conclusion which 
leads inevitably to this result, that it 
can matter little who is minister, or to 
what party he belongs. For, by Lord 
Melbourne's own confession it is clear, 
that “ the principal duty of parliament” 
was performed as well when Mr. 
Goulburn was chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, as during the days of Spring 
Rice. 

Now this is a conclusion which 
would not have suited the Whigs 
at all in 1832 or in 1835, but it 
suits them admirably in 1839. For 
why? In 1832 they were alternately 
in and out, and again in 1835. At 
both these periods, therefore, it was 
alleged to be essential to the salvation 
of the country that “a reform admi- 
nistration” should conduct its affairs. 
But in 1839 they were quietly in of- 
fice: they have the court with them: 
nothing but political agitation can turn 
them out. Therefore they discover, 
and very naturally, that al this foss 
about reform, and about passing laws, 
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and making acts of parliament, is 
mighty absurd, for that the real and true 
business of a House of Commons is, 
in fact, TO VOTE THE SUPPLIES. This 

“las been quietly done, in the session 
that is past; therefore the session has 
been a good one, the ministry is a good 
ministry, and none but foolish or 
unreasonable peuple can find fault with 
either the one or the other. 

Meanwhile, these men of honour, 
these men of noble birth, into whose 
hands a youthful and inexperienced 
female sovereign has fallen, seem to 
cast wholly aside, as a matter not 
worth their consideration,—the posi- 
tive damage they are inflicting, and the 
frightful risk they are bringing, on the 
interests of One, of whose affairs they 
are bound to be doubly, trebly, tenfold 
careful. 

They may be reckless of these things, 
but it is matter of daily grief to all who 
feel as they ought to do, for the endan- 
gered throne of a betrayed princess,— 
that the mean and despicable perti- 
nacity,—or rather adhesiveness, for there 
is no other equally appropriate word ,— 
of these selfish men, should draw around 
the pinnacles of the British monarchy 
so dark a canopy of clouds as at pre- 
sent enshrouds it. 

One would naturally feel. assured, 
that the first sentiment of a gentleman, 
occupying the place now filled by Lord 
Melbourne, would be,—“ If my conti- 
nuance here should ever appear to be 
in the slightest degree detrimental to 
my mistress’s interests, that instant I 
withdraw.” Yet it is a matter the most 
indisputably evident, that his lordship’s 
continuance about the queen is at this 
moment productive of the greatest in- 
jury to the crown; and still he per- 
severes in holding his place, and in 
adding to it the further and still more 
unpopular post of mayor of the palace. 

This is injurious,—deeply, widely, 
universally injurious, to the queen, in 
a variety of ways. It places her before 
her subjects as a harbourer of favourites 
—a most deservedly unpopular cha- 
racter in a free country. It also casts 
upon her the odium of maintaining in 
office an inefficient and unpopular mi- 
nistry, simply and solely to gratify her 
own capricious fancies,— another point 
most distasteful to the people. And, 
finally, thus fixing the public attention, 
pointedly and unfavourably, upon her- 
self, it leads the people, generally, to 
ask, Are we to pay these hundreds of 
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thousands annually, for no practical 
purpose, that we can perceive, but to 
enable a young girl to set at naught 
the deliberately-formed judgments of 
millions of men, and to put the des- 
tinies of the world at hazard, merely to 
retain about her court one worn-out old 
roué of agreeable manners. 

It has now been matter of common 
remark, ever since the month of May 
last, that the queen and her ministers 
—the one to gratify her fancy, the 
other to retain their salaries — are 
putting the monarchical principle to a 
test the most severe to which it has 
ever been exposed. But this is not the 
only injury which Lord Melbourne is 
inflicting on his royal mistress. Ile is 
not content with a general tinge of un- 
popularity, reflected from himself upon 
the whole court, but he is perpetually, 
in matters of practical detail, giving 
positive and definite ground for com- 
plaint,—all which things, remaining 
unrebuked and unredressed, go to aug- 
ment the perpetually-increasing feeling 
of dissatisfaction. Such an act was his 
brutal letter to the Dowager Marchion- 
ess of Hastings. Such another act was 
the presentation of Robert Owen, the 
apologist of promiscuous sexual inter- 
course, at the court of a virgin queen! 
Both these deeds were disgusting; a 
third, to which we have already ad- 
verted, is less offensive, but almost 
equally injurious, inasmuch as it lowers 
the monarchical office almost to the 
level of contempt. We allude to the 
ridicule brought upon the royal speeches 
in parliament by the carelessness and 
disregard of all proprieties with which 
they have lately been drawn up. 

One of the most severe rebukes ever 
administered to a premier, was that of 
the Duke of Wellington in the late de- 
bate ; when, after having repeated his 
sincere desire to see something like a 
government, by whomsoever it might be 
administered ; his grace added the dry 
and cutting piece of advice, “ that in fu- 
ture, before Lord Melbourne submitted 
a list of the measures to be recommend- 
ed in the speech from the throne, he 
should consider those measures well 
before he inserted them in the speech, 
—that he should prepare those mea- 
sures, and that he should be ready to 
introduce them into parliament the mo- 
ment the business of the houses com- 
menced.” 

This plain-common-sense, and tho- 
roughly Wellingtonian counsel, the 
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sterling value of which will be admitted 
by every man that reads it, conveys in 
a not uncourteous manner the severest 
censure possible. It intimates—what 
is but too obviously the fact—that here- 
tofore, and especially during the last 
year or two, Lord Melbourne has 
taken a difierent, and a very repre- 
hensible course. Instead of striving to 
elevate the royal speeches in character, 
which might easily have been done; 
and to render them both polished and 
dignified in style, and full of meaning 
in the matter, our off-hand premier 
seems to have dealt with them in his 
usual careless manner, as a form which 
must be gone through, but nothing 
more! But this is what will not now 
suit the public mind. The “ march of 
intellect” demanded an improvement ; 
instead of which, his lordship offers a 
deterioration. Again we say,—this is 
exposing the monarchical principle to a 
severe trial. 

The sovereign issues forth from her 
palace in the plenitude of state, and 
enters the house of parliament, there 
to greet her faithful peers and com- 
mons, and to recommend to their con- 
sideration certain weighty matters of 
state. As we have already said, if the 
speaker of the House of Commons had 
discharged his duty with entire truth 
and candour, on the late prorogation, 
he would have been obliged to inform 
her majesty that no one of her recom- 
mendations had been attended to! But 
why is this? Simply because Viscount 
Melbourne, in preparing the speech 
for her majesty in February last, had 
just put down any thing that happened 
to come into his head, without in the 
least considering the probable risk he 
was thus making the sovereign en- 
counter, of introducing matters to the 
notice of parliament which parliament 
might afterwards neglect or refuse to 
take up. 

The result, of course, is, that the 
rank and estimation of these state 
documents, which had hefore been 
sufficiently low, and which any prudent 
minister would have endeavoured to 
raise, has now been reduced to a de- 
gree scarcely above contempt. Here- 
tofore they have at least had the 
estimation of conveying a clear and 
definite view of the plans and intentions 
of the government. In future, if Lord 
Melbourne is to draw them, they will 
not even be supposed to do that. 
He may insert in them a dozen plans 
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and recommendations, if he will; no 
one will suppose that the actual adop- 
tion of any of those plans is at all the 
more certain for such allusion! 

The only plea put in by the minis- 
terialists in answer to these charges is, 
that the failure of all their plans is 
entirely owing to the Conservatives ; 
for that ministers would have done all 
that they had promised, if the House 
of Lords would have allowed them. 

This plea is, like all its predecessors, 
wholly false. There is no other word 
which will do justice to the case. We 
have already named the four topics 
which were especially indicated in the 
queen’s speech, as deserving the im- 
mediate attention of parliament. One 
of these, the Improvement of the ad- 
ministration of the Law, has never 
even been named in parliament by 
the ministers. Another, the recom- 
mendations of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, was withdrawn by Lord 
John Russell without the least re- 
ference to any fear of a Conservative 
opposition, A third, the reconstruc- 
tion of the Canadian constitution, was 
also withdrawn, or postponed, not from 
alarm at the Conservative array, but 
merely because ministers * could not 
see their way!” The fourth, and 
only the fourth, was actually submitted 
to the House of Lords, and was con- 
siderably altered by that body. This 
one, and this alone, out of the four, 
may be charged upon the peers, and 
they may be said to have been in some 
degree instrumental to its defeat ; but 
if we look for an instant at its history, 
we shall see very clearly that the fault 
of its losslay wholly with the ministers. 

The cabinet knew very well before- 
hand what the House of Lords would 
accept, and what it would not. If it 
intended merely to offer to that house 
what it had twice before rejected, it 
purposed a deliberate waste of the 
time of the two houses; but we do 
not suppose that Lord John Russell 
really paltered with the subject after 
this fashion. We give him credit for 
really intending to pass the bill, and 
we know that the Conservatives meant 
the same thing. Why then was it not 
passed? <A very few words will an- 
swer this question. 

The ministry in this, one of the most 
disputed and critical points, had not 
remembered the expediency of doing 
what the Duke of Wellington has now 
recommended to them—the preparing 
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their measures before they announced 
them in the royal speech. 

As one consequence of this want of 
previous thought and arrangement, bills 
were produced in an incomplete and 
undigested state. In the case of the 
Trish Municipal-bill, the first draft was 
brought into the House of Commons 
on the 19th of February. On the 19th 
of April, two months afterwards, no 
fewer than thirty-four clauses, never 
seen in either of the former bills, and 
on an entirely distinct subject, were 
added. Still the measure was allowed 
to slumber, and was only finally passed 


through the Commons in the month of 


July! Tt then was remitted to the 
Lords ; and because that house did not 
swallow a bill of 250 clauses at one 
gulp, it is now charged with faction! 
The peers, after deliberation, rejected 
the new clauses, which had not been 
thought ofin the bills of 1837 or 1838 ; 
and then the ministers exclaim, that 
such rejection must be fatal to the bill! 
But on this brief history of the transac- 
tion, no one can be at a loss to say 
upon whom the blame of the failure 
ought justly to be charged. 

We repel, then, the allegation, that 
the utter stand-still to which legislation 
now appears to be brought, is the fault 
of the Conservatives, as a charge wholly 
unsustained by the least iota of evi- 
dence ; and we say, on the other hand, 
that this state of things is wholly 
chargeable upon the ministers them- 
selves. They have two faults, either of 
which would abundantly account for 
their predicament. They are incom- 
petent, and they are ill-disposed. The 
first is a perpetual cause of weakness 
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and of failure: the second increases 
the difficulty of their moving a step, 
inasmuch as it renders the Conservative 
party, in both houses, suspicious and 
apt to interpose a check. 

Matters have, then, reached a climax. 
The “ dead lock,” of which we have long 
been talking, is now in full operation. 
It would have driven any other minis- 
try than the present from their posts ; 
but it merely throws our present 
managers upon the desperate resort of 
assuring us that legislation is by no 
means a necessary thing ; that “ pass- 
ing laws is only an incidental and sub- 
sidiary part of the duty of parliament ;” 
and that its main and “ principal duty 
is” the passing votes of supply ! 

This piece of assurance, however, 
will not stand them in much stead. It 
will disgust rather than appease the 
people. It is, however, clearly in- 
tended to be final. Nothing can be 
said after this. The man who could 
venture such a plea could never have 
intended to expose himself to future 
remembrances of it. This autumn,— 
this year’s registration—is undoubtedly 
looked to as the deciding period of the 
controversy. If the Conservatives will 
but hold their ground, and maintain 
a gallant fight throughout the next 
two months, the issue will pro- 
bably be, that on the approach of the 
next parliamentary session, a compari- 
son of the respective strength of the 
two parties will be made; and the 
Whigs, to avoid the disgrace and the 
damage of a defeat in the open field, 
will sound a parley, and offer to march 
out of Downing Street with the honours 
of war. 
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CANOVAe 


LEAVES FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN AMATEUR. 


Lorp Byron, with his wonted incon- 
sistency, whilst he was sitting for his 
bust to Thorwaldsten, could say of his 
rival, 


“ What Phydias was of old, Canova is 
"  to-day.”* 

Mutato nomine! Had he thus written 
of Flaxman, there might have been some 
truth in the comparison and justice in 
the remark ; but Flaxman had the mis- 
fortune to be born an Englishman, and 
was hence doomed in the early part 
of his life to toil for a pottery ; to sup- 
port himself at Rome by making 
guinea designs; and to spend the re- 
mainder of his days in modelling busts 
for the illustrious obscure, or monu- 
ments of which we have hardly an en- 
graving ; whilst riches and distinctions, 
titles and honours, little short of those 
paid to the divine Raphael, were the 
portion of the more fortunate and in- 
feriorly gifted Italian. 

There are some whose visual organs 
perceive objects less distinctly and 
justly near than at a distance. It is 
thus with my memory; for though 
many years have elapsed since I visited 
Rome, Canova’s studio, his dazzling 
casts, the very arrangement of them in 
his galleries, nay more, the magician 
and creator of this world of beauty, 
came back upon my mind in forms so 
palpable, so like reality, that in the 
figurative language of Dante, “I see 
them there.” 

In the spring of 1821, the time of 
which I am speaking, it would have 
been considered little short of sacrilege 
to have doubted the infallibility of 
Canova, or the faultlessness of any 
work of his; a pilgrim to Delphi might 
as well have denied the divinity of 
Apollo in the zenith of his power. But, 
as the Greek tragedian says of prosper- 
ity, “Call no man happy till the hour 
of his death;” thus we may say of fame, 
call no man great till he has seen the 
grave. The moral, you will say, should 
have come at the end of the chapter. 
Well! 


One day, after worshipping the di- 
vinities of his temple, and holding 
muto parlare with his “ Napoleon,” 
T entered a room where I found myself 
with the Pygmalion himself, whom, 
though I had never before seen, I 
had no difficulty in discovering to be 
Canova. Like Flaxman, he was rather 
below the common height ; his figure 
slight and attenuated, as I judged from 
his appearance, more by severe mental 
labours than constitutional ill health. 
His mild and intelligent countenance 
had a defined and handsome Italian 
outline, and made, as may be seen by 
his own bust, an admirable profile. 

His eyes were deeply sunk under his 
projecting brows, but within their 
sockets beamed the light of genius; and 
his high and scarcely wrinkled forehead 
was the seat of an elegant rather than 
a profound mind. 

There was a simplicity in his man- 
ners, an expression of placidity in his 
features, and a gentle courteousness in 
his address, which contrasted forcibly 
with the companions, “ Mars” and 
“¢ Venus,” with whom he was engaged. 
He soon discovered by my accent that 
I was an Englishman, and fell freely 
into conversation, having for that pur- 
pose discontinued the use of his chisel 
and mallet which he continued to hold. 
The group was in a great state of for- 
wardness; so much so, that it hardly 
seemed to require the last touches he 
was giving to the face of “ Venus” as 
I entered. ‘ This,” said he, “is a 
commission of George the Fourth ; and 
I fear he will be disappointed when he 
sees these unfortunate stains in the 
marble, which I had hoped would have 
turned out a more beautiful block.” I 
asked him how he accounted for the 
Greek statues which have come down 
to us being so blemisliless. He replied, 
“That doubtless those sculptors who 
made immortality the end and aim of 
their labours, condemned to destruction 
all works, however advanced, in which 
such disfigurements shewed them- 
selves.” 


* Lord Byron told me that the line originally stood thus, but that he afterwards 


altered it to 


“Such as the great of old,” &c. 
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I put a question to him, Whether he 
thought the female form had degener- 
ated since the golden days of Athens, 
or if he imagined that Greece possessed 
better models than we barbarians could 
boast of? He replied, * That he had 
had sitters, one especially, who had 
defied his utmost efforts to rival her 
charms,” adding, “ that she sate to him 
solely from her enthusiasm for the 
art.* You, as an Englishman, will 
smile perhaps when I tell you she was 
perfectly modest.” 

I spoke to him of the Princess Bor- 
ghese, then residentin Rome. He said 
her beauty was also perfect — most 
classical—that she was matchless in 
face and figure. I told him I had seen 
a castt of her at Venice. ‘‘ Casts,” he 
observed, “‘do well for second - rate 
things, but ideal beauty defies them. 
Who ever saw a cast of the ‘ Venus 
of the Tribune,’ or ‘ Apollo of the 
Vatican,’ that gave him the least con- 
ception of the originals?) What a hand- 
some family those Buonapartes! They 
shew their Greek origin. You have 
seen my “ Napoleon?” “ Yes,” I re- 
plied, “I saw Napoleon himself at St. 
Helena, in 1818; but I should never 
have recognised his likeness in your 
statue.” *‘ No,” said he, “* Napoleon 
of 1803 and 1818 were different per- 
sons.” He here asked me several ques- 
tions about the island, &c., which 
would be irrelevant here. 

I expressed strongly my admiration 
of his “ Madame Mére.” “ She is likea 
Roman matron—the mother of an em- 
peror,” said Canova. I told him that, 
on looking at her, I could not help 
thinking of an anecdote, told me the 
day before, of a Frenchman, who, from 
curiosity, had intruded himself into her 
palace, and the very room where she 
was seated, as might be her statue ; 
that she got up at his entrance, and, 
shocked at his rudeness, said, * Mon- 
sieur, je suis la Mere de Napoleon.” I 
should not like to have been the of- 
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fender; it must have acted on him 
like a cannon ball. 

Canova now resumed his labour, 
which I thought a hint to leave him; 
but he said, “ Resta, resta! you do not 
interrupt me. My brother often reads 
to me when I am at work, and I like 
to converse with foreigners who are 
fond of the belle arte. Pliny,” said he, 
“ was nunguam minus solus quam cum 
solus. Iam, on the other hand, never 
less alone than when in company. It 
does not derange my ideas. I never 
refuse myself to any one, particularly 
just now; for I am soon to part with 
my friends here (speaking of the 
groups). But I perceive you are cold 
(his studio was a mere barn, and he 
had no fire); [ have nothing, on you 
see, but a thin jacket, and yet my work 
warms me.” “ Yes,” said I, “ you have 
a mental fire, a Promethean heat, that [ 
have not.”” He smiled, and asked me 
what I thought of the group. I dared 
not tell him my opinion. It seemed 
to me the worst of all his compositions, 
and the subject the worst chosen. 
What interest can be excited by the 
parting of a god and goddess? I 
cannot conceive the perturbation of 
human passion in divine forms, much 
less enter into the regrets of Venus at 
quitting one who could be exposed to 
no dangers, subject to no vicissitudes 
of fortune, in going forth to battle. 
Though perhaps the authority of Homer 
is against his invulnerability, Venus 
herself could not have anticipated it. 
I told Canova, however, that I liked 
this the least of all his Venuses ; that 
I found her too mature, too much em- 
bonpoint ; that she had more of the 
voluptuous graces of his“ Pitti Venus.” 
Ile owned that he had sacrificed some- 
thing to what he thought would be to 
the taste of his majesty; that I must 
remember she was not an Anadyomene 
but a Genetrix, as was indeed the re- 
cumbent one also in the possession 
of the king, with the Cupid playing 


* The same story is told of Lady Hamilton. Perhaps Canova alluded to her, or 


to the Princess Pauline. 
an early patron of Canova. 


It must be remembered, that Sir William Hamilton was 


Her ladyship told me, when a boy, than an arm of a Venus, found at Pompeii, 
was one day brought to him for sale; and that, in the midst ofa large party, he 
made her uncover hers to be compared with the antique. 

+ Her statue was not at that time allowed to be seen, owing to a prohibition of 
the Prince Borghese. A nephew of hers, to whom she was accustomed to accord the 
entrée in the Roman fashion, in bed, asked her, when I was in Rome, to shew him 
her statue. Putting her little foot out of the clothes, she said, “ You may judge of 


it by that.” 
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about her. Mr. Hope’s was of another 
order of forms. I remarked, that I 
considered that his classical chef- 
d'euvre.* 

He told me he was surprised at the 
Anglomania of employing Roman 
sculptors, when we had Flaxman at 
home. He got down from his pedestal, 
and spoke for some minutes enthusiast- 
ically of his “ Designs from Homer and 
JEschylus.” 

This tribute, coming from Canova, 
inspired me with a high sense of his 
genius (modesty being its greatest con- 
comitant), and I could not help ad- 
miring the freedom from envy, so un- 
common among artists, that dictated 
this eulogium. I told him the opinion 
was that Flaxman could not execute. 
He thouglit that must be a mistake, 
and mentioned that the works he 
finished at Rome were of great pro- 
mise and fine execution, particularly 
his “ Cephalus and Aurora.” 

Canova now resumed his work. I 
objected to Mars, otherwise unarmed, 
being helmeted. He replied that there 
was classical authority for the practice, 
that it helped to tell the story; and 
that in their days such an accessory 
was necessary for that purpose. I 
could have found fault also with the 
low tiara of Venus, or her having a 
tiara at all. I thought the one she 
had gave a meanness to the figure, but 
I did not communicate my thought. 

He asked me what galleries I had 
lately been visiting. I said I had just 
been to visit the A°gina marbles, which 
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all Rome was then running to see, at 
Thorwaldsten’s ; where they were re- 
storing, I think, for the King of Bavaria, 
Canova thought they marked an inter- 
mediate period between the Egyptian 
and Grecian schools. That they were 
scarcely later than Dedalus. That they 
were to be prized more as antiques, and 
for marking the progress of the art, than 
as perfect works or models for the young 
artist. {[ did not wonder at such an 
opinion coming from Canova, whose 
taste was diametrically opposed to the 
simplicity of those remarkable sculp- 
tures. I told him I had also been to 
the Justiniani, and thought the “ Paris” 
there, which nobody spoke of, one of 
the finest things in Rome.t I raved 
about it. He turned the conversa- 
tion, by asking me which of his sta- 
wes I preferred. I replied, that if I 
had my choice I should take Soma- 
riva’s “ Magdalen ;” that when I saw 
it at Paris, it affected me to tears. That 
beauty and sorrow generally destroy 
each other, but that he had contrived 
to heighten both by the union. I spoke 
of the air of abandonment with which 
she eyes the cross—her loose and dis- 
hevelled hair—the simple rope that 
confines her robe of penitence—the 
inertness of the arms from which the 
cross is about to fall, an emblem of her 
hopelessness of pardon.t 

He seemed surprised at my impas- 
sioned admiration of so early a work. 
I had it on my tongue to have asked 
him if the idea was not taken from a 
picture by an old master, in the same 











* Of all the Venuses of antiquity, the aphrodite of Alcamenes, lifting with both 
hands her hair got wet with the bath, comes nearest to my ideas of perfection. 
+ This is a graceful and airy figure, of the most perfect symmetry, combining the 


lightness and agility of a Perseus with the grace of Apollo. 


His shoulders are a 


little inclined forward, and this expresses a listening eagerness, or that heis earnestly 
bent in the examination of and wonder at the charms of Venus, whom the eye of 


fancy may create as standing before him. 
ation. 


Her rivals have no place in his imagin- 
His face, which is in unison with the form, and has a Grecian contour, and 


the sweetest mouth and chin, indicates the inexperience and thoughtless simplicity 


of a shepherd boy. 


Nothing can be more lovely than the gauche and bashful 


expression of the countenance: it is overshadowed by profuse hyacinthian locks 
(called so from their resembling the small bells of the fiower) of curling hair, that 
only curl at the extremities, and are smoothed down at the top and back of the head 


in gentle undulations. 


It is a singularity I have not observed in any other Greek 


statue, and accords well with his boyishness. 
We are satisfied that such a figure would have chosen love in preference to 
































wisdom or power, both of which his narrow forehead seems incapable of estimating 
oracquiring. It is a personification of the inexperienced and dormant spirit of love ; 
and the apple in his left hand, we ure persuaded, without the torch of Cupid, which 
he holds in his right, will be presented as a prize to the Queen of Love. He does 
not hesitate a moment about the choice. Love is his very essence. 

+ His “ Dying Magdalen” is equally pathetic ; the face is a copy of ‘ The Younger 
Daughter of Niobe,” Guido’s beau idéal of beauty for his Madonnas. 
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room in that gallery at Paris; but I 
restrained myself, thinking the question 
indiscreet. 

I told him, Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
surprised when he looked at one of his 
forgotten guinea portraits, and that I 
had, some months before, accompanied 
Sir W. B. to see one of his early works, 
a few miles out of London, the subject 
of which was “ Two Sisters,” and which 
pleased me more than any in his show- 
room. Canova admitted that neither 
artists nor authors were the best judges 
of their own works, but I evidently saw 
he was not pleased with my preference 
of his “ Magdalen.” Other visitors 
dropped in, and I shortly after took leave 
of him, with a promise of paying him 
another visit, which I never kept; for I 
was on the eve of my departure for 
Naples, and when I returned to the 
City of the World, after an interval of 
seven months, and walked again through 
his peopled galleries, the genius of the 
place was fled! Canova was no more! 
He died in the October of that year. 

The numerous works Canova left 
prove how indefatigable this great man 
had been in his art, and how extensive 
had been the patronage he received. 
Many sculptors satisfy themselves with 
modelling in gesso, or even ébaucheing 
their groups or figures; but Canova 
gave the last finish to all, and, it is 
said, executed several of his works en- 
tirely with his own hand. Sculpture 
is a much more mechanical art than 
people generally imagine. After the 
block is shaped into something like the 
human form, the proportions are ma- 
thematically taken with the sextant and 
quadrant, the rule and the compass, and 
metal pegs driven at certain depths, and 
distances for the turn and moulding of 
the limbs. Even the features are easily 
got at by this process. It is the expres- 
sion of the countenance that is alone 
difficult to be caught; and it must be 
confessed, that in this Canova’s are too 
frequently deficient. 

It has been said that he was spoiled 
by Napoleon and David, but it is clear 
that he very early had a predilection 
for the French school, as may be seen 
by his “Cupid and Psyche,” which 
bears the same relation to the celebrated 
group in the Florence gallery which 
Moore’s Loves of the Angels do to 
Byron’s Heaven and Earth. Canova 


appears not to have erred in think- 
ing simplicity the great source of the 
sublime. 


Ile looked only at the sur- 
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face of things, and was not embued with 
a deep sense of intellectual beauty, nor 
sufficiently felt the power of intellectual 
beauty. His attitudes are thus too 
often overstrained. He seems to be 
always thinking of effect, and, like the 
French painters, to have taken his mo- 
dels from the stage. 

Let us look at the “ Pitti Venus”— 
she is too tall. There is something 
immodest in the way she is drawing up 
the scanty folds of her garment, and in 
the position ofherhands. The features 
are not free from affectation and self- 
conceit. She evidently knows she is 
looked at, and as she turns round her 
head seems to say—‘ Ne me regardez 
pas, Monsieur; je vous en prie.” 

The “ Hebe” pleases me quite as 
little. The attitude is still more forced. 
It is taught by the ballet-master and 
the opera. There is no sentiment in 
her—none of the simplicity of nature. 
The metal vase and cup are very ap- 
propriate, are quite in character with 
such a figurante. The countenance is 
insignificant, and what little meaning 
there is in it, such as one would not 
wish. 

I do not think much more favourably 
of the ** Bacchante ;” she is of the same 
family—a tiptoe Bayedere,notanymph. 
There is none of the inspiration of the 
god about her,—she is carried away 
by none of the fine frenzy of the Menad, 
she displays none of the disorder of 
passion in her form, dress, or features ; 
she does not carry us back to Greece, 
or remind us of the wild superstition 
which gave birth to such creatures ;— 
we fancy we see in her a Taglioni. 

Nor can I agree with those who are 
transported with his “ Graces.” There 
is certainly a virginal pointedness about 
these figures, but they are too much alike. 
It is true they are sisters; but Thalia, 
Aglaia, and Euphrosyne, have each 
their separate characteristics or attri- 
butes. It must be admitted that there is 
something sweet and affectionate in 
the manner in which they encircle and 
are interwoven with each other; and 
group is, perhaps, improved, though 
the mythological propriety is injured, 
by the making one younger and smaller 
than the rest. It can be perceived, 
also, at a single glance, that they have 
learned to dance. The postures are 
not those of nature,—there is a studied 
ease in them, 

What expression there is in their 
countenance is a silly one. They are 
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not talking about Helen or Psyche. 
They are not the emblems of intellectual 
beauty——they are incapable of feeling 
it. They are full of the vanities of life, 
delighting in the prospect of some féte 
or ball, of which the elder is making 
a secret. They find an appropriate 
shrine at Bedford House, and, however 
they may please the taste of these times, 
would never have been allowed a niche 
in the Parthenon. 

There is a terra cotta by Nollekens, 
that far surpasses in design the Graces 
of the celebrated Venetian. The three 
sisters are most judiciously seated on 
an irregular mound, and their attitudes 
have all the simplicity and unaffected 
ease of which forms of immortal grace 
and beauty are susceptible. Unlike 
the draperied, simpering, mirror- taught, 
posture-studied “‘ Ballerine,” of Canova, 
these are really the “ Decantes Gratiz,” 
unconscious of their charms, and more 
modest and innocent for being repre- 
sented in all the nuda veritas of Nature. 

Thalia forms the centre; she is a 
little elevated above the rest. Her 
head, the hair of which is parted over 
her brow and falls behind in abundant 
massy tresses, is half-turning towards 
her sisters, as listening to Aglaia, who 
leans affectionately on Thalia’s back, 
whilst her right elbow rests on her own 
knee, and her left hand, the fingers in- 
stinct with the life that animates them, 
just touches that of Euphrosyne. The 
latter, her unbraided hair divided neg- 
ligently across her forehead, with one 
arm encircles Thalia’s lovely waist, 
and looks archly from over her shoulder 
in the face of Aglaia, whose lips are 
gently unclosed in the act of speaking. 
One of her legs, the contour of which 
is partially and enviously concealed, is 
bent under her; and the small and 
delicate foot winds (like the tendril of 
a vine about the parent stem) round the 
calf of the leg. We scarcely know 
which of the sisters to admire the 
most, and it is difficult to conceive how 
a sketch could give such variety of ex- 
pression to the countenances. In front, 
the profile, the half, and full face, 
meet the eye at once. Their figures 
are pearlike and pointed, as should be 
those of virgins; all differing, yet all 
worthy of those divine creatures of the 
Greeks. 

Among all our rich nobles, who spend 
theirthousands abroad on inferior artists, 
like Bertolini, was there not one to en- 
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courage a Nollekens, and give a com- 
mission for this group, that was not un- 
known to Sir Thomas Lawrence, and 
merited all the enthusiastic pains he 
bestowed on it? 

It has always seemed to me a mis- 
take, the choosing of classical subjects, 
such as Theseus and the Minatour, 
Theseus and the Centaur, &c. There 
was a hidden and mystical meaning in 
those personifications, the tradition of 
which perished with the poetical and 
lovely mythology from which they 
spring. These images have no local 
habitation in our minds: what can the 
artist make of such subjects but tame 
and lifeless copies of the classics ? 

His statue of “ Washington” is a 
production of great merit as a work of 
art, like all Canova’s, but he isa Roman. 
The peplus thrown over the cuirass 
does not tell the story well; without 
his name, which he is writing, one 
would find it difficult to recognise the 
patriot citizen, soldier, and legislator of 
America, as it does not even pretend to 
be a likeness. ‘“ Napoleon,” by a 
strange caprice of fortune, is in the 
Duke of Wellington’s collection. 

There is a severe majesty in the 
figure, and the countenance accords 
well with the winged Victory on which 
he is gazing with a stern delight. 

The charge of plagiarism so often 
made against Canova is not altogether 
groundless. Almost all he did may be 
traced to some statue, cameo, vase, or 
coin of antiquity. His women are all 
Grecians, have the same contour with 
the “Venus of the Tribuse.” His 
“ Perseus” is a weak imitation of the 
“ Apollo Victor ;” and should not have 
ventured to look at the ** Medusa’s” 
head, itself the exact copy of a gem. 

Even in his colossal horse, on which 
Napoleon, Murat, and Charles III. 
(what an anticlimax!) were successively 
mounted, the head is modelled from 
that in the bronze room at Florence; 
and even the lions at the tomb of 
Clement XIII., taken from the antique, 
unlike those by Flaxman, in West- 
minster Abbey, which were studies 
from the Tower, and by whose side 
those of Canova have an heraldic look. 

In his sepulchral monuments, he 
falls far short of Flaxman and Chantrey. 
The “Tomb of Nelson” is a strange, 
elaborate, frittered, unintelligible com- 
position ; and the turret-crowned fe- 
male Colossus over that of Alfieri, in 
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the Santa Croce, might as appropriately 
be placed over any other Italian.* 

Canova’s works are like Carlo 
Dolce’s | aosagg one can see how 
they aredone. They were all laboured 
with the file, and finished with the 
pumice stone, not the chisel ; as were 
the “* Laocoon,” and the relievos on 
the pediment of the Parthenon. I have 
not spoken of the polishing of his 
statues (a fault, indeed, attributed to 
Phydias); it is an ingenious device, 
and, like the high varnish of the picture- 
dealer, glosses over defects. 

1 know not what the accomplished and 
elegant Contessa Albrizzi would say to 
these remarks, made by one who ad 
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mires not less than herself the genius of 
this great spirit ofthe age, though he is 
not blind to his defects. Canova spent 
his immense fortune in founding insti- 
tutions for the encouragement of his 
art, and established academical prizes. 
He was the patron of all young artists 
of talent, and the first to discover the 
merit of Gibson, and Schadow, the 
author of the “ Filatrice.”+ His opi- 
nions were looked upon as oracular; 
his sayings have been collected as 
Socratic ; and when he was lost to 
Italy, even its idolatry of the sculptor 
was lost in veneration for the * buon 
Canova.” 
T. Mepwin- 


* It is much to be lamented that Canova, like Raphael, did not apply himself 


more to religious subjects, which his devotional cast of mind particularly qualified 
him to excel in, as may be seen by his “ Piety and Meekness,” and his two “‘ Mag- 
dalens ;” though I prefer the Somariva one. In his ‘‘ Dying Magdalen,” he has 
copied Guido’s ‘‘ Daughter of Niohe,” and given her the oval contour,—the hair 
parted, so as to shew the broad forehead, at the sides of which the strings are conically 
drawn. 

t Perhaps Schadow’s name is not much known in England: he was the Chat- 
terton of sculpture, a Dane, and fell a martyr to consumption, brought on by the 


pressure of the trapano, that is said to have shortened Canova’s days. 


A monu- 


ment has been raised to him at Copenhagen, over which has very appropriately 


been placed his ‘* Filatrice.” 
have been broken — Canova’s, 


It was well said by Dr. N., that the thread should 
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A QUATRAIN ON THE QUEEN. 


BY SIR MORGAN O’DOHERI Y, BART. 


WITH A DOZEN OCTAVES OF TRANSLATION OF HER MAJESTY’S LAST SPEECH. 


Dedicated to Her (Majesty, by his own Permission. 


“ High in their lordships’ hall Victoria sate, 
And many a murmur mumbled in the throng ; 
The words of humbug here I thus translate, 
’T is an old humbug now of standing long.’—Worpswontn. 


«© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“The public business having 
been brought to a close, 1 have 
now to perform the satisfactory 
duty of releasing you from your 
long and laborious attendance in 
parliament. 


“TI rejoice that a definitive 
treaty between Holland and Bel- 
gium, negociated by the media- 
tion of the Five Powers, has set- 
tled the differences between those 
two countries, and has secured 
the peace of Europe from dangers 
to which it had so long been 
exposed, 


* The same concord which 
brought these intricate questions 
to a peaceful termination prevails 
with regard to the affairs of the 
Levant. The Five Powers are 
alike determined to uphold the 
independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman empire; and I trust 
that this union will ensure a 
satisfactory settlement of matters 
which are of the deepest import- 
ance to the whole of Europe. 


** It has afforded me the sin- 
cerest pleasure to have been able 
to assist in effecting a reconcilia- 
tion between France and Mexico. 
Intent upon preserving for my 
subjects the blessings of peace, 
I am highly gratified where I can 
avail myself of an opportunity of 
removing misunderstandings be- 
tween other powers. 


I, 


My lords and gentlemen! The public business 
Having been brought at last unto a close, 

It is the duty falling to my missy-ness— 
And satisfactory it is, Heaven knows — 

To let you loose, after the noise and dizziness 
Which broke your parliamentary repose. 
And first of him, the gentleman whom we up- 

hold ; 
That underpaid nice chap, my uncle Leopold— 


II. 
Then I rejoice to say, Treaty definitive, 
Arranged at last after a ton of protocol, 
Is made right smart, and tight, and sharp, to 
pin it (if 
Power dwells in any diplomatic what-d’ye- 
call), 
Betwixt the Dutch and Belgians, ginitive 
(As Tom Wyse says), of peace among tlie 
nautical ; 
And eke terrestrial of the several dangers 
Which throughout Europe raised such lots of 
angers. 


Ill. 


The same concord which brought these in- 
tricate— 
(Accent concord, on syllable the second)— 
Intricate questions, to a peaceful state 
In the Levant, at present may be reckoned 
As going on at the like pleasant rate ; 
For the Five Powers, I'd gladly bet my 
neck on’t, 

Are so determined and so sage, that not a man 
Can doubt the integrity of all that’s Ottoman. 
IV. 

It has afforded me sincerest pleasure 
To mend the breach ’twixt Mexico and 
France, 
For dear to me is any muddling measure 
Which can the cause of tapery advance ; 
And darling Palmerston is such a treasure 
(Though he is now too old to learn to dance), 
That I am glad he’s got an opportunity 
Where he can bluster with a full impunity. 
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“T have recently concluded 
with the King of the French a 
convention, calculated to put an 
end to differences which have 
arisen of late years between the 
fishermen of Great Britain and of 
France. This convention, by re- 
moving causes of dispute, will 
tend to cement that union he- 
tween the two countries which is 
so advantageous to both, and so 
conducive to the general interests 
of Europe. 


* T shall continue to pursue 
with perseverance the negotiations 
in which I am engaged, to per- 
suade all the powers of Chris- 
tendom to unite in a general 
league for the entire extinction of 
the slavetrade ; and I trust that, 
with the blessing of Providence, 
my efforts in so righteous « cause 
will be rewarded with success. 

“ T regret that the differences 
which led to the withdrawal of 
my minister from the court of 
Tehran, have not yet been satis~ 
factorily adjusted by the govern- 
ment of Persia, 


“ Tn order to fulfil the engage- 
ments announced to you at the 
opening of the present session, 
the governor-general of India has 
moved an army across the Indus ; 
and I have much satisfaction in 
being able to inform you that the 
advance of that expedition has 
been hitherto unopposed; and 
there is every reason to hope that 
the important objects for which 
these military operations have 
been undertaken will be finally 
obtained. 


“T have observed with much 
approbation the attention which 
you have bestowed upon the in- 
ternal state and condition of the 
country. I entirely concur in the 
measures which you have framed 
for the preservation of order, the 
repression of crime, and the better 
administration of justice in this 
metropolis ; and I have given a 
cordial assent to the bills which 
you have presented to me for the 
establishment of a more efficient 
constabulary force in those towns 
which peculiarly required it, and 
for effecting the important object 
of generallyextending and invigor- 
ating the civil power throughout 
the country. 


A Quatrain on the Queen. 


V. 


I’ve recently concluded with the king 
(His name is Louis Ae of the French 
A very pleasant sort of kind of thing, 
Ruling the fishing, not of carp or tench, 
But I believe of cod, perhaps of ling, 
By which French fishermen may dare not 
trench 
On rights of snaring sprats, or snaffling sal- 
mon — 
Which Europe, surely, won’t consider gam- 
mon. 


VI. 


As for the slave trade and the Portuguese, 
I am determined to put down that wrong ; 
For Sancho says, we can be when we please 
Strong with the humble, with the humble 
strong — 
And with the help of Providence, by degrees 
The matter will be finished, short or long : 
But I regret affairs have looked so sinister 
In Tehran, that I’ve thence withdrawn ny 
minister. 


VIL. 

Fulfilling the engagements that I made 

When I this session opened — never mind, 
If every other promise were unpaid, 

When, of a dozen, one fulfilled you find — 
Across the Indus a terrific raid 

Auckland has ventured, Brougham’s own 

cousin kind : 

As for the foe, you all must be aware, he 
Cannot oppose our movements mili-tary. 


VIII. 


I have observed with approbation much 
The pains you have bestowed upon the in- 
ternal 
State and condition of the country. Such 
As to keep down the growth of crime in- 
fernal, 
To give sin metropolitan a touch, 
Making out elegant laws which may con- 
cern all ; 
And in the country raising a constabulary, 
Fit to consign each town to government rab- 
ble-ary. 
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“ Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons. 

“« | thank you for the zeal and 
readiness with which you have 
voted the supplies for the service 
of the year. 

“Tt has been with satisfaction 
that I have given my consent to 
a reduction of the postage duties. 
I trust that the act which has 
passed on this subject will be a 
relief and encouragement to trade, 
and that by facilitating intercourse 
and correspondence it will be 
productive of much social ad- 
vantage and improvement. I have 
given directions that the prelimi- 
nary step should be taken to give 
effect to the intention of parlia- 
ment, as soon as the inquiries and 
arrangements required for this 
purpose shall have been com- 
pleted. 


“The advantageous terms up- 
on which a considerable amount 
of the unfunded debt has been 
converted into stock, afford a 
satisfactory proof of the reliance 
placed on the credit and resources 
of the country, as well as on your 
determination to preserve invio- 
late the national faith. 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“It is with great pain that I 
have felt myself compelled to en- 
force the law against those who 
no longer concealed their design 
of resisting by force the lawful 
authorities, and of subverting the 
institutions of the country. 


‘The solemn proceedings of 
courts of justice, and the fearless 
administration of the law by all 
who are engaged in that dete, 
have checked the first attempts 
at insubordination; and I rely 
securely upon the good sense 
of my people, and upon their at- 
tachment to the constitution, for 
the maintenance of law and order, 
which are as necessary for the 
protection of the poor as for the 
welfare of the wealthier classes of 
the community.” 


A Quatrain on the Queen. (September, 1839. 


IX, 
Gentlemen of the House of Commons, I thank 


ou 

All for your zeal and readiness of taxation ; 
With satisfaction do I thank you, too, 

For the Post Office charge alleviation. 
[Here in my speech for Rice I mean to do 

A little bit of buzz and botheration. 
For if his sacrifice may need repentance, 
Ought not Mounteagle soar off in a sentence ?] 


X. 
The advantageous terms —ay ! I'll assert it — 
On which a most considerable amount 
Of debt unfunded was to stock converted, 
Gives of the country’s stores a good account, 
And shews our zeal, how shift we it, or shirt it, 
To keep our credit clear as Aldgate’s fount. 
(Enough of that, however, for, I guess, 
About exchequer “ best is said the less.’’) 


XI. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, with mighty pain 
I’ve found myself compelled to enforce the 
law 
*Gainst those who say that they will do again 
That which, some years since, advised they 
saw 
By men who are pretending to restrain 
Riots then ordered by especial jaw 
Of orators now wrapt in robe and ermine, 
Who on their quondam cronies’ fates deter- 
mine. 


XII. 


The courts of justice—fearless ministration — 
The checking powers (see Brummagem to 
wit), 
The keeping down of insubordination, 
The good sense of my people (it is fit 
To give some blarney to “ the British nation,” 
Of Ireland, Canada, Chartists, not a whit). 
“ The poor protected —saved the wealthier 
classes.” 
[ Aside.—Isn’t that enough? ay, quite enough 
for asses]. 


Grod sabe the Queen. 


M. O'D. 
Queen’s Head, Cheapside, Aug. 97, 1859. 
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